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CHAPTER  I 
THS  PROeUEM 

Introdnction 

This  stndj  Is  dir  sorted  toward*  the  characterietiee  and  qaalltlee 
which  phjrelcall/  handicapped  children  In  one  school  ascribe  to  theaiaelTes 
and  the  world.  Educators  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  traaendous  Ijw- 
portance  of  the  self  concept  to  the  behavior  of  the  Individual.  In  this 
frane  of  reference  the  conc^ts  that  the  child  holds  of  hlwself  and  his 
world  become  the  very  core  around  which  are  organized  the  unique  perceptions 
of  people,  situations,  and  events  that  the  Individual  accepts  as  real.  Be> 
havior  steas  froa  the  weanlngs  of  events  to  the  Individual,  and  changes  In 
behavior  can  occur  only  as  the  child  Is  assisted  to  change  his  perceptions.  ' 
Although  the  school  raaalns  the  nost  important  agent  of  society  for  the 
transalssion  of  those  features  of  the  cultural  heritage  which  have  been 
formalized  Into  **school  subjects”.  It  assumes  additional  responsibility  for 
”personal»soclal^lvlc*  efficiency  not  adequately  learned  elsewhere.  These 
learnings  liply  the  attainment  of  physical  and  Intellectual  skills  and 
ability  to  get  along  with  oneself  and  others.  Contrasted  to  education  of 
the  past,  education  for  a coiplex  and  rapidly  changing  world  most  place 
greater  e^ihasis  on  children.  Therefore,  those  whose  responsibility  It  is 
to  guide  the  behavior  of  others  toward  liproved  living  In  the  present  and 
preparation  for  adequate  adjustment  In  an  unknown  future  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  human  perception.  As  the  Individual  perceives 
himself  and  his  world  so  he  will  act.  ' 

A shift  la  educational  e^>hasls  and  responsibility  comes  wheo  automa- 
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lion  and  adranced  technology  are  forcing  trenendons  changes  in  the  oatlook 

i 

^nri  actiTities  of  large  nafl4)orB  of  people  in  our  society.  Students  i»nst 
lj|e  prepared  for  these  current  changes  and  those  which  will  occur  in  a future 
*ot  yet  delineated.  HaTighmrst  states,  "Today's  children  will  nake  to- 

7 

<|orr<w's  world."  ^ How  can  we  gire  children  a good  start  on  paths  we  hare 

|: 

|ot  trod?  llpanfels  notesi  "....the  future  is  as  uipredictable  as  it  was 

1,  2 

fnce  well  known. ...¥e  cannot  teach  skills  for  a future  we  cannot  foretell." 

Educators  cannot  predict  precisely  the  infomation  and  skills  which 

(he  children  of  today  will  need  as  the  adults  of  tonorrow,  but  they  realise 

(he  continuing  need  for  the  "tools"  --  reading,  writing  and  arithnetic. 

ji^ereforo,  it  can  be  assuaied  that  the  "school  subjects"  will  continue  to 

||roTide  the  foundation  for  the  education  of  children.  Howerer,  formal 

Education  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  In  addition,  the  schools  mst  'Heaoh" 

(hose  attitudes  that  will  prepare  the  child  for  offectiTe  participation  in 

(ihatever  situation  he  finds  himself.  The  most  significant  of  such  atti- 

|,udes  are  those  the  child  holds  toward  himself.  In  this  respect,  Hopkins 

|(ees  the  emerging  self-concept  as  an  Integral  part  of  learning! 

All  learning  has  three  relationships. .. .which  operate  simultaneously. 

One  is  to  the  self,  a second  is  to  others  in  the  immediate  environ- 
ment, and  the  third  is  to  the  larger  world  or  universe  of  which  the 
interacting  individuals  are  members.  What  one  believes  or  does  toward 
others,  and  what  one  conceives  as  his  place  in  the  great  universe  are 
dependent  upon  what  he  is  to  himself.  And  what  he  accepts  himself  to 


Robert  J,  Havighurst,  "Today's  Children  in  Tomorrow's  World," 
bhildhood  Education,  37i8  (April,  1961),  p.356. 


J.  Ethel  Alpenfels,  "Children  at  Work,  Fbreward-  Anthropologist's 
(Viewpoint,*  Childhood  Education,  37i8  (April,  1961),  pp  36U-365. 
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be  is  a function  of  the  quality  of  his  interaction  from  infancy  to 

majority. ^ 

Significant  attitudes  for  a useful  and  satisfying  life  for  the  child 
of  today  and  the  adult  of  tomorrow  reflect  what  the  individual  accepts 
himself  to  bet  (1)  a physical  organism  which  is  attractive  and  can  do  useful 
things,  (2)  a person  who  can  participate  effectively  in  an  intimate  group 
( -V  and  as  a citlsen  of  the  larger  society,  and  (3)  a person  who  is  sufficient- 

ly free,  from  anxieties  to  reach  out  for  new  experiences,  to  set  realistic 
goals  in  the  midst  of  change,  and  to  gain  satisfaction  from  work. 

All  parts  of  the  body  are  required  to  appraise  the  environment,  to 
adapt  to  change  within  and  without  the  organism,  and  to  participate  in 
ptirposeful  activities.  Success  in  satisfying  the  basic  needs  and  in  con- 
trolling the  body  in  order  to  use  it  effectively  is  enhanced  by  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  sensory  equipment,  smooth  coordination  in  posture 
and  movement,  sufficient  energy,  and  attractive  ap]pearance  as  viewed  by  the 
individual. 

Satisfying  relations  with  others  are  iaportant  to  the  child.  Much  of 
the  child's  selfhood  is  created  by  the  people  around  him  and  the  environ- 
ment which  he  has  "absorbed . " From  these  significant  people,  young  children 
discover  who  they  are  and  the  nature  of  the  attributes  they  possess.  Ap- 
propriate social  activities  provide  the  individual  with  opportunities  for 
learning  in  such  significant  areas  ast 

Pa3rticipation  with  a wide  variety  of  people  in  the  hone,  school,  and 
comnnity 

Adjustment  in  the  peer  group 

1 

L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  The  Em^ging  Self  in  School  and  Home,  (New  lorki 
Harper  and  Brothers,  19S£T” p.  WT 
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DevelopHent  of  satlefyliig  and  expropriate  heterosexual  relationships 

IttainBeat  of  gradnal  independence  fron  parental  authority  and  pro4^ 
tectlon, 

|uch  benefits  nay  be  denied  the  child  who  cannot  accept  hlnself  for  he  nay 
)||a  unable  to  derelop  satisfying  relationships  vith  others. 

nroa  the  child's  interaction  with  the  ix^ortant  people  in  his  life,  his 
j|nternallzation  of  selected  aspects  of  the  enrironaentj  and  the  ensuing 
4(oncept  of  self  cone  the  knovledge  that  he  can  (cannot)  de  worthwhile  things, 
i|as  (has  not)  capacities  and  abilities,  and  can  (cannot)  derelop  skills 
Ijaeded  to  become  the  most  useful  contributor  and  the  nost  effectire  clti- 
ijen  possible.  The  child  has  need  to  develop  sound  Judgments  about  his 
Recesses  and  failures  in  order  to  direct  his  efforts  intelligently.  It 
J|s  learn  to  recognize  his  abilities  and  use  them  oon> 

^tmctirely,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  correct  his  weaknesses  or,  when 
]j|eceseary,  to  accept  then.  These  are  significant  tasks,  because  realistic 
l^spiratlens  are  governed  by  an  accurate  estimate  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

How  the  child  relates  to  the  world  is  closely  associated  with  the  atti- 
i|udes  he  holds  toward  himself  and  those  aspects  of  the  environment  which 
|old  meaning  and  value  to  him.  Therefore,  the  school  has  as  one  of  its 
:)|iXortant  functions  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  toward  establishing  realistic 
|oals  and  wholesome  values.  To  be  realistic  the  goals  should  be  suffloient- 


3|y  high  to  stimulate  constructive  growth,  low  enough  to  permit  success  with 
ifeasonable  effort,  and  sufficiently  worthy  te  be  consistent  with  the  coamon 
|ood.  Wholesome  values  are  particularly  developing  indl- 

|idual  at  a time  when  scientific  progress  is  bestowing  rpon  Man  tremendous 
ItjowerB  to  create  and  destroy.  Survival  tomorrow  depends  in  great  degree  on 
|be  ethical  standards  of  the  youth  of  today. 
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If  one  is  to  live  meaningfully,  it  is  Ix^ortant  that  he  develop  a 
workable  philosophy  of  life  in  order  that  he  may  have  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  himself  and  the  grovp,  be  sufficiently  free  from  anxiety  to  be 
"open''  to  new  eaxerience,  absorb  success  and  withstand  failure,  and  be 
guided  by  goals  that  are  realistic  for  him.  Fortunate  is  the  individual 
who  has  developed  sufficient  stability  to  endure  the  strains  of  re^onsi- 
bility,  defeat,  and  disappointment,  and  who  is  able  to  meet  his  obligations 
and  approach  his  goals  with  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  imagination. 

The  ideas  presented  above  relate  to  motivational  forces  generatii^  the 
child's  behavior  and  to  areas  of  re^onsibility  for  the  school.  lu  the 
school  it  is  often  assumed  that  the  child  will  change  his  behavior  as  a 
result  of  idiat  he  knows.  However,  a student  can  change  his  feelings,  views, 
attitudes,  and  behavior  more  readily  whan  he  feels  the  sixport  and  spproval 
of  his  teacher,  meets  with  acceptance  by  his  classmates,  and  perceives 
himself  valued  because  he  can  do  worthwhile  things. 

As  a teacher  attests  to  channel  the  energies  of  the  child,  she  mast 
see  the  pupil's  efforts  in  terms  of  what  he  is  tryii^  to  accoi^liah.  To 
do  this  she  nst  gain  insight  into  the  self  concepts  of  the  student  in  order 
to  relate  new  information  and  activities  in  a meaningful  Mumer  to  his 
needs,  interests,  and  goals.  Each  pupil  brings  to  the  classroom  his  unique 
background  of  e^xerlence  and  the  meanings  which  he  has  derived  from  his 
past  «ax®rl®nces.  Therefore,  the  words  and  exajxles  of  the  teacher  are  in- 
terpreted and  acted  tpon  within  this  frame of  reference.  "Success  is 
achieved  by  the  child  when  he  tries  to  accoixlioh  somethii^  that  ha  feels 
worth  doing  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  what  the  teacher  wants  him  to  do."^ 


1 

Robert  Beck,  Walter  Cook,  and  Nolan  leamey.  Curriculum  in  the  Modem 
El  ament  ary  School,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey*  Prentice  HaIl7T963)',  p.  9k. 
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To  see  the  point  of  Tiee  of  the  child,  to  learn  what  feelings  he  holds 

abont  and  his  world  are  significant,  for  the  indirldual  acts  in  a 

[Situation  as  he  rlews  it  from  his  unique  position  and  in  tents  of  the 

Leanings  that  it  holds  for  hi*.  Bills  states,  •. ...when  we  see  the  world 

through  the  eyes  of  another  person,  his  beharior  begins  to  make  'sense' 

1 

to  us." 

Fro*  a knowledge  of  the  growth  and  development  of  children  this  re- 
search has  identified  the  following  as  significant  clues  to  the  self 
jperceptions  of  the  child t 

The  view  he  holds  of  himself  as  a physical  organism 

The  feelings  he  has  toward  the  significant  people  in  his  world 

The  capacities,  abilities,  and  skills  which  he  believes  that  he  has 
for  use 

The  objects,  situations,  and  events  which  are  meaningful  and  valuable 
to  the  individual 

The  ways  in  which  ha  seeks  to  protect  his  self  concept. 

[The  teacher  idio  studies  the  behavior  of  a student  to  determine  the  concept 
that  the  child  holds  of  himself  will  be  better  able  to  read  the  world  of 
this  individual  — the  ideas,  objects,  and  people  important  to  him;  the 
[situations  which  please  or  worry  him;  the  channels  into  which  he  is  di- 
recting his  energy;  the  evidences  of  readiness  for  new  experience. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  ideas  developed  in  the  introductory  material  in  this  cluster  re- 
late in  principle  to  the  development  and  behavior  of  all  children.  However, 
all  children  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  to  use  the  resources  of 

1 

Robert  E.  Bills,  "ibout  People  and  Teaching,"  Bulletin  of  Bureau 
of  Ichool  Service,  University  of  Kentucky,  28t2  (Decsmber,  l^FS^^p.  1. 
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the  environment  for  full  self  develc^ment.  The  child  perceives  himself 
and  his  world  by  means  of  the  sensory  data  available  to  him  through  hearing, 
seeing,  smelling,  feeling,  and  muscular  processes  and  in  terms  of  the 
c^portunltles  available  to  him  for  experience.  The  child  with  iapalred 
bearing,  ;>oor  vision,  or  arms  and  legs  lacking  la  sensation  or  muscular 
control  is  denied  the  benefits  of  some  of  the  stimuli  or  information  availa- 
ble in  the  environment.  S3q>erienees  are  limited  for  the  child  who  does  not 
walk  or  who  cannot  see  and  is,  therefore,  not  able  to  move  freely  through 
his  environment.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  there  would  be  significant 
differences  between  physically  handicapped  and  non— hand iciq>ped  children  in 
their  views  of  themselves  as  physical  organisms,  their  (^port unities  te 
develop  a variety  of  skills,  and  the  people,  objects,  and  events  to  which 
they  attach  meaning  as  a result  of  their  life  experiences. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  investigate  the  self  reports  of 
a selected  group  of  children  in  order  to  gain  information  necessary  for 
the  planning  of  a program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
physically  handicapped  students  in  a school  which  is  organised,  adminis- 
tered, and  programed  for  most  pupils  within  the  same  framework  as  are  the 
schools  for  the  non-handicapped  children.  The  ljf}llcatlon  in  this  organ!- 

e 

sation  and  programming  is  that  generally  the  same  situations  and  events 
hold  meanings  for  the  students  in  both  groups  and  the  same  personal 
sduoatienal  needs  and  basic  goals  prevail  for  the  handicapped  and  the  nonr 
handicapped  pupils.  The  literature  reports  investigations  of  the  self 
concepts  of  non-handicspped  subjects  and  a lesser  muiber  of  studies  of 
handicapped  children  in  hospitals,  clinics,  and  state  institutlens.  Fewer 
studies  of  the  self  concepts  of  handicapped  children  in  public  schools 
have  been  reported.  No  studies  have  saipled  the  universe  of  handicapped 
children,  and,  therefore,  generally  the  conclusions  have  applied  only  to 


i 
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l^ha  groups  studied.  Mo  study  of  the  self  reports  of  students  vlth  a Ta- 
jl-lety  of  physical  handicaps  in  the  aforamentioned  school  has  been  conducted, 
j^erefora,  this  research  has  great  significance  to  the  staff  and  adainis- 
Ijratire  and  sv^etrrisory  personnel  «ho  are  responsible  for  understanding 
l|he  behaTior  of  these  children  and  planning  an  sffectlTe  educational  progran. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  test  a fundanental  hypothesis!  Physi- 
jkally  handicapped  students  and  physically  non-handlcappad  pupils  differ  in 


|he  vays  in  which  they  view  theasalTes  and  the  world;  they  differ  in  the 

[I 

j^aracteristics  and  qualities  which  they  ascribe  to  themselTes.  In  ex- 

"f 

j|loring  the  self  r^orts  of  students  with  a wide  rariety  of  handicaps  — 
j^aTera  and  leoderate  hearing  ii|paiment,  visual  disabilities,  severs  and 
|oderate  locoaotor  disabilities,  and  niscellaneous  non-vlslble  handicaps 
l^aeessitating  restriction  in  activity  — and  a control  group  of  Matched 

|i 

ijhyslcally  non-handlcapp^  students,  several  pencil-and^aper-lnstrunaiAs 
^e  used!  (l)  an  analysis  consisting  of  200  questions  designed  to  saiqple 
ijhe  student's  reactions  in  10  areas  of  behavior  and  to  which  the  child 
il^esponds  yes  or  and  (2)  a Q-sort. 

In  the  process  of  testing  the  basic  hypothesis,  three  aspects  are 
K^cploredi 

Self  r^orts  of  the  physically  handicapped  children  and  a matched 
group  of  physically  non>handlcapped  children 

Self  reports  of  students  in  various  categories  of  physical  handicap 

Self  concept  and  ideal  self  concept  congruency  among  handicapped  and 
non-handicapped  students. 


I^flnltlon  of  Terms 

' ✓ 

The  following  are  definitions  of  terms  portlnent  to  this  studys 

Self.  The  self  includes  those  elements  of  the  phenomenal  (aaqiarl- 

l^tial)  field  which  the  individual  perceives  as  within  the  control  of  self 
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or  as  part  of  himself  — physique  and  tesperament,  needs  and  levels  of 
aspirations,  skills  and  interests,  fears  and  hopes,  habits  and  knowledge. 

It  includes  also  the  meanings  and  evaluations  one  assigns  to  the  kind  of 
person  he  is  and  his  place  in  the  world.  Self  has  been  called  the  "core 
of  behavior."  Homey,  as  reported  by  Rasey,  adds  another  dimension  to  the 
self  study  when  she  sTJggests  that  the  "real*  self  or  the  central  inner 
force  is  not  yet  differentiated  but  is  a potential  source  of  growth  while 
the  "actual"  self  is  that  idiich  is  revealed  by  behavior. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  views  the  self  as  a composite  of  several 
meamings  t 

An  evolving  or  emerging  structure  with  elements  of  stability  and 
resistance  to  change 

A system  of  central  meanings  and  a hierarchy  of  values  which  evolve 
from  the  experiences  ef  the  individual  in  his  life  space 

A process  governing  behavior  by  which  an  individual  organizes  his 
world  by  valuing  and  seeking  those  aspects  of  his  environment  that 
move  him  toward  self  maintenance  and  self  enhancement  and  by  de- 
valuing and  ignoring  or  distorting  that  irtiich  is  detracting  fn>m  or 
thi'eatening  the  unity  of  the  self  organization. 

Self  concept.  One  a^ect  of  self,  the  self  concept,  includes  the  many 
descriptions  which  make  up  the  picture  that  the  individual  carries  of  him- 
self and  of  himself  in  relation  to  others.  It  Includes  all  the  perceptions 
that  the  individual  has  differentiated  as  descriptive  of  the  self  he  calls 
"I*  or  "me."  It  has  been  called  a shorthand  description  ef  a co^>1sk  self, 
the  symbol  or  generalization  of  the  self. 

Self  concept  is  defined  operationally  in  this  study  to  include  the 
unique  perc^tions  and  evaluations  which  the  individual  bolds  ef  the 
following i 


1 

Marie  I.  Rasey,  "Toward  the  End,"  in  The  Self,  ed.  Clark  K.  Ibustakes, 
(New  lorki  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1956),  pp.  250,253. 
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The  physical  organiss 

The  significant  people  in  his  world  and  his  relationship  with  then 

The  capacities,  abilities,  and  skills  be  has  for  use 

The  objects,  situations,  and  erents  which  are  weaningful  and  hold 
raise  for  his 

The  situations  which  threaten  the  self  picture  and  the  adjustment 
techniques  which  be  has  selected  for  use. 

Ideal  sel^.  The  ideal  self  uses  the  descriptire  components  of  the 

ipelf  concept  but  in  the  frame  of  refermce  of  what  the  individual  would 

jlike  to  become.  Combs  and  Snygg  note  that,  while  the  ideal  self  indicates 

jehat  one  might  like  to  be,  it  is  rare  that  such  distant  ends  become  a dy- 

I 

itiamic  in  motirating  behavior  which  is  more  closely  related  to  immediate 

I 

I 

jgoals.  While  the  acceptance  of  self  can  be  a constructive  force,  a plat- 
|form  from  which  one  can  move  forward,  and  a frame  of  rafarence  in  which  to 

[interpret  new  events  and  directions,  the  goals  of  the  ideal  self  may  serve 

' 1 

jonly  to  discourage  the  individual. 

In  this  study  the  ideal  self  is  defined  as  the  individual's  perception 
of  the  kind  of  person  he  would  like  to  be  or  should  become. 

Self  report.  The  self  report  represents  what  the  individual  says  be 
is  as  be  describes  himself  to  another  parson.  It  cannot  be  considered 
isynonymous  with  the  self  concept  for  the  nature  of  the  self  report  depends 
on  a number  of  factors i 

Clarity  of  the  subject's  awareness  depending  in  part  on  which  self 
concepts  are  clearly  focused  and  which  are  "ijaiersed  in  ground* 

Adequacy  of  the  symbols  available  for  eKprassing  aoqperlences 

Social  expectancy  which  nay  cause  the  child  to  try  to  hide  his  self 
concepts  from  others 

Freedom  from  threat  along  with  a feeling  ef  personal  adequacy 


Arthur  V.  Combs  and  Donald  Snygg,  Individual  Brtiavlor,  (New  Torkt 
Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1959),  pp.  361-362. 
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Change  in  the  field  organization  which  nay  take  place  as  the  subject 
attaints  to  turn  attention  to  salf.^ 

However,  the  self  report  is  useful  for,  as  behavior,  it  does  provide  clues 
te  the  perceptual  organization  and  motivations  of  the  individual.  In  this 
study  the  self  rm>orts  of  the  subjects,  the  ways  in  which  they  describe 
themselves  to  others,  will  be  collected  from  the  pencil««nd-pmP^^  Instruo 
ments  previously  noted. 

Physical  handicap  or  disability.  Numerous  writers  e)m)hasize  the  social 

evaluation  Involved  as  an  Individual  is  Judged  to  have  a physical  handicap. 

Neyerson  writes  ef  physical  disability  as  a variation  in  physique  upon 

2 

idilch  our  society  places  negative  value,  and  he  extends  this  idea  to  in- 
clude the  individual's  self  evaluationt 

Which  variations  will  be  considered  disabilities,  inpairments  or  handl- 
eaps  is  strictly  relative  to  the  ejqpectatiens  of  the  culture  in  which 
the  person  lives,  the  tasks  that  are  required  of  him,  and  the  meaning 
the  person  himself  and  others  may  assign  to  the  variation. 3 

Other  definitions  eiphasize  the  personal  meaning  of  the  "handicap*  amd 

the  adjustment  required.  It  has  been  stated  that  a person  is  handicapped 

only  to  the  degree  that  he  cannot  cope  with  the  problems  which  his  oon- 

ditloB  presents,  only  to  the  degree  that  he  cannot  cone  to  terns  with  'Hhe 

demands  of  the  outer  and  inner  world."  ^ * 


1 

Ibid,  p.  1U|0. 

2 

Lee  Meyerson,  "Physical  Disability  as  a Social -Psychological  Problem," 
Journal  of  Social  Issues,  (Fall,  19U6),  p.  U.  ' 

3 

Lee  Meyerson,  "Somatopsyobology  of  Physical  Disability,"  in  Szceptional 
Children  and  tenth,  ed.  by  William  M.  Cruickshank,  (Englewood  diifs.  Mew 
Jersey!  Prentice- Hall,  Inc.,  1955),  p.  9. 

k 

Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  "Helping  the  Physically  Limited 
Child,"  Curriculum  Bulletin,  1952-1953,  Number  7,  (1953),  p.  16. 
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In  thi«  study,  the  taru  "handicap,"  "iapairTient,"  and  "disability" 
i(axe  recognized  as  having  an  objective  or  medical  aspect  and  are  used  intar- 
(ohangeably.  Handicaps  specific  to  this  research  are  hearing  ijf)airBent, , 
(vision  ij^airaant,  locomotor  disability,  and  chronic  illness. 

[[Hypotheses  of  the  Study  j 

As  was  noted  earlier,  the  fundamental  hypothesis  tested  in  this  study 
|is  stated  as  foUovsi  Physically  handicapped  students  and  physically  non- 
ji^anriicapped  pupils  differ  in  the  ways  in  uhieh  they  view  thaamelves  and  the 
ijeorld}  they  differ  in  the  characteristics  and  qualities  ^diich  they  aseribe 
to  themselves.  To  fadlitate  the  e:qploratlon  of  this  hypothesis,  eleven 


specific  hypotheses  organized  under  three  sub-probleas  are  to  be  invest!** 
ijgated.  In  tbs  material  belou  each  hypothesis  la  discussed  briefly. 

Self  Reports  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children  and  Physically  Mon-handi- 
capped Children 

1,  Kiyaically  handicapped  students  report  thema elves  as  significantly 
less  adequate  physically  than  do  physically  non-handicapped  children.  The 
body  image  evolves  from  the  int^ratlon  of  a multitude  of  perceptions. 
Early  in  his  life  the  Individual  comes  to  look  on  his  body  as  do  the  sig- 
nificant people  in  his  uorld.  Kolb  aaphaslzes  the  role  of  the  parent  in 
helping  to  determine  hou  the  child  views  bis  bodyt 

The  attitudes  of  parents  liq>art  an  indelible  iHyression  on  the  child's 
concept  of  himself,  his  body,  and  its  function.  Depending  on  the  aac- 
perienoes  with  the  parent,  the  body  and  body  parts  may  be  conceived 
as  good  or  bad,  pleasing  or  repulsive,  clean  or  dirty,  loved  or  dis- 
Uked.l 


Lawrence  C«  Kolb,  "Disturbances  of  the  Body^ Image,"  in  American  Hand- 
book of  Psychiatry,  ed.  Sllvano  Arieto,  (New  lorkt  Basie  Books  Inc. 
fnblisEors,  1959),  p.  753* 
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Gradually  the  handicapped  child  coapares  and  identifies  wllih  the  bodies 
of  others,  and  he  appraises  the  physical  equipment  which  he  has  for  use 
•-  legs  that  cannot  walk  and  run,  hands  that  cannot  write,  ears  that  can- 
not hear,  or  eyes  that  cannot  see.  In  the  peer  group  the  child  becomes 
aware  of  his  ability  to  cozpete,  and  the  attitudes  of  his  peers  reflect 
, to  him  his  adequacy.  Generally  good  muscular  coordination,  strength,  en- 

durance, and  the  achievement  of  a variety  of  skills  tend  to  increase  the 
^ child's  feeling  of  personal  worth  and  his  status  with  his  family  and  peers 

^ and  lack  of  these  attributes  denies  him  a feeling  of  adequacy  in  these 

areas.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  physically  handicapped  children 
appraise  themselves  as  less  adequate  as  physical  organisms  than  do  the 
non-handicapped  students.  ’ 

2.  Sel^  ISESlll  o£  E^sically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  show  signi- 
ncantl^  ^ cj£se  EgTsonU  relations  and  less  social  participation  than 
do  Ihose  of  non-handicapp^  ^pdeats.  The  emotional  climate  of  the  home 
and  the  quality  of  interpersonal  relationships  are  significant  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  self  concepts  of  all  children.  Alpenfels  stresses  the 
iaportance  of  the  emotional  quality  of  the  child's  first  interaction  with 
others.  She  writes  of  the  development  of  the  self  conc^t  as  "a  matter  of 
the  quality  of  the  warmth,  the  consistency,  and  the  sense  of  security  that  , 
we,  the  adults,  have  learned  in  our  culture  to  give  hi*  (the  child)  that  ‘ 

wm  affect  all  he  says  and  does  and  feels  not  only  in  reference  to  others 
but  to  himself. " 1 

Both  physically  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  children  may  find 
1 


li» 


iKaratb,  s^port,  and  acceptance  vlthin  the  fanlly  circle,  and  children  in 
[both  grotps  nay  face  probleas  In  this  area.  However,  additional  probleas 
|are  often  faced  by  children  with  handicaps.  For  aany  handicapped  children 

I 

the  pattern  of  faally  living  Is  negatively  Influenced  by  the  child's  de- 
Ifonslty.  Although  soue  parents  can  accept  their  defective  children  for 
what  they  are,  other  parents  feel  guilty,  resentful,  and  socially  stlgma- 
ttiaed  for  having  produced  a defective  child.  ^ 

Research  Indicates  that  the  handicapped  child  is  frequently  a great 
burden  In  tine  and  eoney.  The  expense  of  his  care  eay  deprive  the  whole 
family  of  essentials.  Sometimes  the  siblings  nay  be  exploited  In  caring 
jfor  the  child  or  nay  be  neglected  because  of  the  tine  and  attention  given 
|to  the  handicapped  one.^  Seldom  doss  the  deformed  r-hlld  receive  the  same 
treatment  in  the  home  as  do  the  siblings,  being  treated  either  with  greater 
consideration,  with  less  approval  and  warmth,  or  even  with  open  hostility. 

I Studies  discussed  later  in  this  study  substantiate  these  ideas. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  which  may  arise  in  the  home,  the  physically 
handicapped  child  is  often  denied  normal  play  activities.  He  may  lack 

1 

Reger  G,  Barker,  and  Beatrice  A.  Wright,  Lee  Meyerson,  and  MoUle  R. 
lonich.  Adjustment  to  P^slc^  Handicro  a^  Illness,  (New  lorki  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  1953),^ pp.  ^-30. 

2. 

Ann  V.  Powers,  "Mother-Child  Relationships  in  the  Rehabilitation  of 
|tho  Physically  •Lsabled,"  Social  Casework,  32i6  (June,  1951),  p.  262. 

3 "" 

lolb,  og^  Pit.,  p.  755. 

k 

Viola  Cardwell,  Cerebral  Palsy,  Advances  in  Understanding  and  Care, 
(lew  Torki  AssociationToFThenDS^oriSrl^ed  Children,  19^},  p.~II5. 
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opportunity  to  participate,  and  often  he  has  little  to  offer  the  peer  grovp 


by  way  of  strength  and  skills.  Restrictions  in  his  peer  groiq)  activities 

/ 

deny  him  valuable  information  and  deny  him  one  source  of  opportunity  to 
broaden  his  base  of  interpersonal  relationships.  Ihe  handicapped  subjects 
in  this  study  face  an  additional  disadvantage  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
attend  school  in  their  home  connunitles.  Very  few  friendships  developed 
in  school  have  opportunity  to  flourish  outside  of  school  for  the  children, 
many  of  whom  are  unable  to  use  public  transportation,  may  live  as  far  as 
fifteen  miles  apart. 

3«  Physically  handicapped  students  report  themselves  as  s^en^ fjcantly 
adequate  ^ terms  of  ^ capacities,  abilities,  and  skUls  that  they 
have  for  use  than  do  non— hand icapp ed  students.  Boys  and  girls  need ■ abili- 
ties and  skills  "on  which  to  grow,"  although  each  child  does  not  need  the 
same  attributes  to  the  same  degree.  like  the  non-handicqppad  child  the 
physically  handicapped  student  has  capacities,  abilities,  and  skills. 
However,  because  a handicapped  child  lacks  a tool  required  by  the  culture, 
resulting  in  motor  or  sensory  deprivation  and/or  distorted  perception,  his 
life  experiences  are  different  from  those  of  the  physically  normal  child, 
Rie  scope  of  the  skills  which  he  can  develop  and  the  opportunities  to  use 
these  skills  are  more  limited. 

Other  people  appraise  the  child  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  skills 

he  offers,  and  the  child,  in  turn,  appraises  his  equipment  and  what  he 

feels  it  can  do  for  him.  How  the  individual  appraises  his  capacities, 

abilities,  and  skills  will  greatly  affect  his  present  and  future  behavior. 

1 2 

Redl  and  Wattenberg  and  Michael  and  Smith  stress  the  liq>ortance  of  the 


Vkits  Redl,  and  kH.ll 1am  M.  Wattenberg,  Mental  Hygiene  in  Teaching, 
(New  lorki  Harcourt  Brace,  and  Coiqpany,  1951),  p.  l6u. 

2 

H.  Michael  and  R.  Smith,  Critical  Analysis  of  Psychological  Tests  in 
Use  Cerebral  Palsied,  (New  Yorkt  United  Cerebral  Palsied’AssocIT 

ation  of  New  Tork  State,  1956),  p.  8. 
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^loaning  that  the  skill  or  ability  has  to  the  child.  Not  only  is  it  lii> 
fcortant  to  knov  what  attributes  a child  has,  but  it  Is  essential  to  know 

I 

now  he  feels  about  what  he  has  In  order  to  ascertain  what  he  is  likely 
H-o  do  with  his  abilities  and  skills. 

U.  Students  with  physical  handicaps  report  theaselTes  as  significantly 

ess  adequate  in  goals  and  satisfying  work  and  recreation  pursuits  than  do 

[the  noB-handicapped  students.  Both  handioj^ped  and  non-handicapped  children  . 

j^ispire  to  those  aspects  of  the  enTiromeent  which  they  percaiTe  as  contributing 

l^igniflcantly  to  the  enhanoeaent  and  the  protection  of  the  self  picture. 

[falues,  therefore,  significantly  influence  beharlort 

The  ralues  which  are  doainant  for  the  indlridual  at  any  one  tiae, 
whether  they  be  Boney,  friendship,  three  Beals  a day,  world  peace, 
power  over  others,  cooperation,  or  a Picasso,  determine  the  Indl- 
Tidual's  beliefs  and  actions.. ..the  ralues  a person  holds  deteniins 
the  d^ection  in  which  his  energies,  skills,  and  abilities  will  be 
used,^ 

aluss  derelop  in  rarlous  ways,  and  these  processes  hare  significance  to 

i . 

•his  discussion!  (1)  satisfaction  of  physiological  and  sMotlonal  needs, 

12}  association  of  an  object  or  situation  with  the  lore  and  approral  of  a 
lignificant  person,  and  (3)  reasoning  and  reflectlre  thinking.  Although 
^11  children  arrire  at  their  ralues  in  sinilar  ways,  the  nature  of  these 
|aluas  and  the  lerels  of  aspiration  differ.  One  can  assuae,  since  the 
ligature  of  interpersonal  relations,  the  physiological  needs,  and  the  life 
<^)eriences  of  many  physically  handicapped  children  differ  from  those  of 
|on-handioipped  children,  that  the  ralues  held  by  each  grotq>  differ.  In 
|ddition,  the  lerel  of  aspiration  for  one  or  more  goals  differs  as  the 
l|[andicapped  group  faces  all  the  barriers  to  reaching  their  goals  that  physi- 
dally  non-handicapped  children  face,  but,  in  addition,  for  the  handic^ped 


Toward  Better  Teaching,  19l»9  loarbook.  Association  for  S>q>a]*rl8lon 
^d  Curriculum  Dereiopiaait,  (Washington,  D.C.  i National  Education 
Association),  p,  15U. 
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individuals  an  organic  handicap  which  often  cannot  be  removed  has  been  ia- 
serted  between  the  self  desire  and  the  goal. 


5«  Handicapped  atudenis  report  theaselTea  ae  poaeeasing  aigy^^ 

IsBB  emotional  stability  and  using  more  physical  manlf estations  in  self  ad- 

justment  than  do  Bon-^iandi capped  students.  Problems  arise  for  all  persons 

1 

when  basic  needs  are  not  met.  When  an  individual  experiences  events 
situations  which  are  perceived  by  him  ae  inconsistent  with  his  self  concept, 
these  experiences  may  «qppear  threatening  to  him. 

Handicapped  children  have  needs  for  self  adjustment  in  the  same  situ- 
atiene  as  do  non~handi capped  children,  but  they  tend  to  face  additional 

problems.  The  fact  that  a physical  defect  has  been  inserted  into  the  life 

. 2 
^ace  of  a <*ild  constitutes  a factor  ef  adjustment  as  the  irreparable 

0 

barrier  of  a physical  disability  is  inserted  between  the  individual  and  one 
or  mere  of  his  goals.  At  the  same  time,  the  handicapped  ehlld  faces  ad> 
ditional  problems t (1)  the  problem  of  facing  new  psychological  situations 
with  greater  frequency  than  the  non-hand i capped  child  and  (2)  the  problem 
of  living  in  a world  of  overlapping  psychological  situations,  those  conon 
to  the  world  of  the  non-handicapped  in  which  he  lives  and  those  that  are 
part  of  his  life  qpace  and  of  those  with  a similar  physical  handicap.^ 

The  nature  of  the  techniques  of  adjustment  selected  is  influenced  for 


Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  loc.  clt. 


WlUlam  M,  Cmickshank,  "Psychological  Considerations  with  Crlppl«d 
Children,"  in  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  aiwj  Youth,  ed. 
Cruickshank,  (4nglewood  cUffs,  New  Jerseyi  PreniIce“iC[T,  Inc.,  1955), 

p.  300. 


Heyerson,  eit.,  37«4i8. 
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some  haodloapped  children  by  the  restricted  life  ^)ace,  the  narrow  base 

,i 

of  experience,  and  the  kinds  of  adjuataents  which  proYed  satisfying  when 
long  periods  of  hospitalisation  and  oonyalescenoe  were  significant  parts 

I " 

I of  their  life  situation. 

Self  Reports  of  Students  in  Various  Categories  of  Riysical  Handicip 

6.  Students  in  the  various  categories  of  handicap  perceive  thea- 
[selves  as  significantly  different  in  physical  adequacy  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disability.  The  specific  nature  of  the  wotor  or  sensory 
loss  is  significant.  The  extent  to  which  a handle^  is  visible  to  others 
influences  the  nature  of  the  appraisals  which  others  reflect  to  the  in- 
dividual. This  affects  the  child  with  a motor  disability  particularly, 
for  his  disability  is  evidait  to  everyone.  "Dnfortunately,  a oast  or 

!l  1 

jbrace  may  be  so  distracting  that  the  child  hiiuelf  is  overlooked." 

|ln  addition,  the  child  himself  will  appraise  the  physical  equipment  which 
ine  has  in  terms  of  what  it  will  do  for  him,  especially  in  reference  to 
strength,  skill,  beauty,  and  other  physical  attributes  valued  by  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lives.  It  follows,  then,  that  boys  and  girls  with  the 

I 

same  physical  handicap  but  with  varying  degrees  of  involvement  will  dif- 
Ifer  in  their  self  sppralsals. 

7.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  pupils  in 
[the  3^1ous  categories  of  handicaps  perceive  the  important  people  in  their 
world.  Vben  the  child's  handicap  becomes  a family  problem  with  financial 
inpllcatlons,  feelings  of  being  neglected  or  exploited  on  the  part  of  the 
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siblings  as  they  give  personal  care  to  the  handicapped  child,  and/or  feel- 
ings of  guilt  or  shame  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  the  interpersonal  re- 
lations in  the  home  are  disturbed.  Other  problems  may  arise  during  long 

hoipitalizations  when  many  young  children  interpret  s^aratlon  from  home 

1 

as  punlshiMnt  in  the  form  of  parental  desertion. 

Inability  to  communicate  freely  nay  present  problems.  The  deaf  baby 
does  not  hear  inflectional  meanings  which  are  oftm  mors  significant  than 
the  words  that  are  spoken.  The  hearing  ispalment  continues  to  present  a 
problem,  because  indent if ication  with  adults  in  the  environment  and  peers 
is  fundamentally  related  to  language.  Therefore,  children  lacking  in  cral 
ooMunicatlon  skills  nay  have  problems  in  human  relations.  Additional 
problems  can  arise  when  the  vision  lipalred  child  or  the  chdULd  with  ortho- 
pedic or  chronic  involvements  is  protected,  sheltered,  or  ignored  to  a 
degree  that  social  esqperiences  are  restricted,  and  the  base  on  which  he  can 
build  warn  personal  relations  is  narrow. 

Some  disabilities  preclude  the  child's  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  peer  group  while  others  may  permit  limited  or,  in  a few  cases,  almost 
full  participation  as  the  child  is  able  to  contribute  effectively  to  group 
goals.  The  nature  of  his  participation  influences  the  appraisals  which  he 
receives  from  his  age-nates.  In  the  above  discussion  there  are  indications 
that  the  ways  in  which  pupils  with  differing  handicaps  perceive  the  law- 
portant  people  in  their  world  varies. 

8.  The  students  with  different  types  of  handicap  vary  significantly 
in  their  perceptions  of  capacities,  abilities,  and  skniii  they  have  for 
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Prances  P.  Connor,  "The  Bducation  of  Crippled  Children,"  in  Bducation 
jof  Exceptional  Child and  Youth,  ed.  William  W.  Cruickshank  and  Q.  Orville 
iTohnson,  (Riglewood  Cliffs,  New  Jerseyt  Prentloe-Hall,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  U29. 
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Joseph  Newman,  "Psychological  Problems  of  Children  and  Youth  with 
□ironic  Medical  Disorders,"  in  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth, 
ed.  vaUiam  M.  Cruickshank,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey}  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1955),  p.  398. 
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juBa.  Appraisals  of  the  Bignificant  people  in  their  world  have  reflected 
Ito  handicapped  children  whether  or  not  they  are  ralued  for  doing  worthwhile 
things.  In  addition  children  coipare  their  accoiplishnents  with  the  auJults 
and  classmates  with  who*  they  identify  and  with  who*  they  are  thrown  into 

[coiipotition.  The  nature  of  the  physical  defect  has  a direct  bearing  on 

'I 

I what  skills  and  abilities  can  be  dereloped.  So*e  disabilities  interfere 
with  the  child's  perforaance  of  skills  rained  by  the  peer  group  and  the 

I 

larger  society,  while  other  defects  *ay  not.  Howerer,  citing  the  axi arnal 
and  objectire  araluation  of  what  abilities  and  skills  the  child  la  physl- 
Ijcally  cspable  of  derelcpiBg  is  not  sufficient.  What  the  child  will  do  with 
his  skill  potential  and  how  he  will  use  the  abilities  and  skills  that  he 
I has  dereloped  are  datsmined  by  his  self  concept. 

9.  The  children  in  the  Tarious  classifications  of  handicap  differ 
1 significantly  in  the  objects,  situations,  and  erents  which  they  identify 
as  having  weaning  for  the*.  Lack  of  experiences  for  the  crippled  child, 
restricted  activity  for  the  child  with  cardiac  involvement,  and  lack  of 
30*3  pertinent  information  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  with  auditory  and 
visual  ii^)air*ents  result  in  life  experiences  that  vary  with  each  group. 
Myklebust  proposes  the  theory  that  where  sensory  deprivation  exists  the 
individual  uses  his  resudning  senses  differently,  aix)  the  resulting  ex- 
periences are  structured  differently.  A different  perceptual  organisation 

prevails.  When  experiences  among  the  grotps  are  constituted  differently, 

1 

then  meaning  varies.  The  nature  of  the  handicap  relates  directly  to  which 

! • 

situations,  events,  and  objects  can  be  enhancing  or  threatening  to  the  child. 


1|- 

Helmer  R.  Hjrklebust,  Bie  Ps^ychology  of  Deafness  - Sensory  Deprivation, 
LeamiBg,  and  Adjustment , (New  Torkt  Orue  & Stratton,  1966),  pp.  1,  AS, 
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10,  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  groups  of 
students  in  the  various  areas  of  handle^  adjust  to  threatening  situatiens. 
The  ideas  discussed  under  previous  hypotheses,  numbered  6 to  9,  relate 
generally  to  the  nature  of  the  situations  which  may  prove  threatening  to 
the  child's  self  enhancement  and  self  maintenance  and  in  which  the  child 
will  have  need  for  the  use  of  mechanisms  of  adjustment.  When  a handicap 

is  visible,  the  child  may  be  denied  entrance  into  "desirable  behavioral 
regions."  Some  handlc«ps  may  help  place  children  in  new  psychological 
situations  with  great  frequeoicy.  Children  may  be  confused  when  th^  are 
permitted  to  play  differing  social  roles  im  the  larger  society  and  the 
handicapped  society.  In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  handicap  may  result 
in  significant  life  goals  being  only  partially  attainable  or  denied.  As 
has  been  indicated  each  type  of  handicap  carries  with  it  its  own  "psycho- 
logical burden"  and  the  individual's  understanding  of  it,  both  of  which 
must  bo  incorporated  into  his  life  space. 

Self  Concept  and  Ideal  Self  Concept  Congruency  Among  Handicapped  and  Non- 
handicapped  Students 

11.  The  handicapped  children  register  significantly  wore  self  concept 
—ideal  self  concept  congruency  than  do  physically  normal  children.  Gener- 
ally, handicapped  students  have  had  school  experiences  in  am  environment 

of  the  hamdic^pped.  Social  experiences  in  the  larger  community  have  been 
restricted  for  many  of  these  boys  amd  girls.  Protective  home  and  school 
environments  have  limited  their  direct  experiences  with  a variety  of  people 
playing  diverse  roles.  Few  children  have  opportunities  to  develop  real- 
istic ideas  of  what  constitute  the  adxilltles  and  the  experiences  of  a 
successful  individnal.  Even  less  information  is  available  to  the  child 
who  lacks  oommnnicatlon  skills  or  who  lacks  information  as  a result  of 
defective  sight. 
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Vanar  coi^^ared  the  adjustaents  In  leyals  of  aspiration  aade  by  non- 

* 

Ihandlcapped  and  handicapped  children  In  parforalng  tasks  at  the  peg  board. 

|Ke  concluded  that  the  handicapped  children  perforaed  without  realistic 
critical  eraluatlon,  without  ability  to  aalntaln  a realistic  goal  over  a 
jperlod  of  tlae,  and  with  a shift  In  attitude  on  repeated  trials  froa  what 
they  could  do  to  what  they  would  like  to  be  able  to  do.^ 

|Signlficance  of  the  Study 

Underatanding  the  self  conc^t  of  a child  aids  the  teacher  in  Inter- 
preting his  beharLor,  recognizing  the  dominant  Influence  his  self  perceptions 
laxert  on  his  attitudes  toward  school  and  leamlng«  and  offering  appropri- 
|ate  instructional  experiences  and  guidance. 

The  majority  of  studies  of  the  self  concepts  of  children  Include  sub— 
jjects  froa  a. generally  non-handicapped  population.  Where  such  Inrestlgatlons 
pave  been  made  of  handicapped  groups,  the  following  trends  have  been  noted: 

Studies  tend  to  compare  one  group  of  ohlldrao  with  a specific  handi- 
cap to  a control  group  of  non-handicapped  children;  to  conjure' 
subjects  with  varying  degrees  of  the  same  handicap. 

Many  of  these  studies  Include  subjects  selectod  froa  the  populations 
of  state  schools,  ho^itals,  or  out-patient  clinics. 

The  aajority  of  the  studies  investigate  the  “quality"  of  the  self 
concept  or  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  self  concept  in  an  atteept 
to  evaluate  and  label  chlldran. 

Chapter  IV,  “Review  of  the  Literature,"  refers  to  studies  designed  to 
deteraine  social  or  eewtional  adjustaent,  social  position  in  the 
classrooa,  response  to  frustration,  rigidity  of  behavior,  *)tor  per- 
foraance,  attitudes  of  parents  and  personality  factors  in  wthers, 
doainant  personality  studies,  reaction  to  failure  experiences,  and 
other  related  dlaenslons. 


Charles  Venar,  “The  Effects  of  Motor  Handicap  on  Personalltyt  The 

fffecta  on  Level  of  Aspiration,"  in  Child  Developaent,  2U  (1953).  no.  123- 
30. 
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This  study  is  designed  to  investigate  the  "coartent"  of  the  self  concepts 
of  children  with  a variety  of  physical  handlcsps  who  attend  one  public 
school  serving  a large  city  and  an  adjoining  county.  Knowledge  of  hew  the 
child  feels  about  hiaaelf  and  his  world  is  essential  if  the  school  is  to 
provide  curricula  designed  to  neet  the  ^ecific  needs  of  these  students. 
Knowledge  of  the  perceptions,  attitudes,  and  evaluations  that  are  included 
in  the  self  concept  enables  the  teacher  to  deal  nore  effectively  in  a ■ 
number  of  areas  affecting  the  child t 

Learning  the  problems  that  the  child  faces,  the  restrictions  that  he 
feels  hinder  their  solution,  and  the  frustrations  that  develop  in 
these  atteapts 

Helping  the  child  make  greater  use  of  the  skilla  and  abilities  in  his 
area  of  handicap  as  wall  as  those  in  which  he  perceives  inadequacy 

Guiding  the  child  to  learn  more  about  his  own  assets  and  limitationa 
and  to  make  a variety  of  adjustments  based  on  a knowledge  of  hi  — 

Assisting  the  child  in  establishing  goals  in  harmony  with  his  abili- 
ties and  disabilities  as  well  as  the  desiands  of  society;  in  develop- 
ing self  concepts  and  ideal  self  concepts  that  are  more  congruent 
as  a means  of  promoting  more  effective  learning^ 

Promoting  development  of  an  emotionally  healthy  individual  in  order 
that  he  can  makers  adjustment  in  the  broader  society  and  economy 
of  the  community^ 

Providing  the  experiential  background  out  of  which  the  individual  can 
make  wise  choices  as  ho  faces  change  in  himself  intellectually  and 
physically  and  lives  in  a culture  undergoing  rapid  change. 


Hugh  Victor^rkins,  A ^udy  of  Selected  Factors  Influanc 
p_  ions  of  the  Changes  in  Children's  Self-CoBoenta  J 


lancing  Par- 
isked  Doctor 's 


of  "Guidance  for  Exceptional  Children,"  in  Education 

^tocoEti^  C^rem  ^ louth,  ed.  William  M.  Cruiokshaik  and~^^vme 
^oknson,  (axglewod  Clif?i7  Sew  Jersey:  Prentioo-Hall,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  63I. 


This  study  was  confined  to  a portion  of  the  population  of  the  one 
public  school  soTTlng  physically  handlo^ped  children  In  Baltiaore. 
cause  the  self  reports  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  gathered  from  pencil- 
and-p^sr  Instruments,  only  those  children  could  be  studied  who  had  attained 
approximately  a fourtlv-grad e reading  lerel.  This  orlterlon  tended  to  limit 
the  study  to  students  In  grades  U to  9*  Of  this  group  some  children  In 
grades  U and  5 and  those  in  the  Hearing  Ii^>alred  Department  were  eliminated 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  reading  facility.  SaTsraly  Inrolved  cere- 
bral palsied  children  who  cannot  hold  pencils  to  write  and  cannot  speak 
clearly  enough  for  the  tester  to  obtain  their  responses  orally  were  also 
omitted.  Although  absentee  testing  made  It  possible  to  include  those 
students  with  short-term  absences,  other  children  who  had  been  Included  in 
the  original  plan  could  not  be  tested  because  of  long  ho^ltallzatlons  or 
InTolraments  requiring  bed-rest  at  bone.  Therefore,  It  Is  noted  that  the 
investigation  Is  limited  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  children  studied  and  the 
slse  of  the  sample. 

Recognition  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  self  report  Is  at  best  an 

k 

approximation  of  the  self  concept  of  the  child.  In  addition,  the  Inst ru- 
men te  used  provide  only  a partial  description  of  the  self  picture.  Therefore, 
the  instruments  theauislves  are  a limitation  In  obtaining  precision  In  the 
study. 

Because  ef  the  nature  of  the' hearing  li^aired  and  vision  ii^>alred  handi- 
caps, the  methods  of  the  administration  of  the  test-instruments  varied  with 
each  group  of  children.  An  exact  description  of  these  methods  Is  described 
In  this  paper.  The  children  with  orthopedic  difficulties  used  the  instru- 
aents  as  they  were  designed.  However,  one  tost  instrument  called  for  a 
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time  limit.  Because  many  of  these  subjects  have  difficulty  with  muscular 
coordination  and  must  move  and  write  slowly,  adjustments  were  made  so  that 
the  time  limit  did  not  exert  a pressure.  In  addition,  the  test  of  200 
itesui  was  administered  to  the  younger  children  in  two  slttli^s  on  the  same  • 
or  consecutive  days.  Since  the  test  was  designed  to  gain  Information  In 
a thoughtful  manner  and  not  to  privilege  or  penalise  a oViild  for  speed,  it 
is  assumed  that  this  adaptation  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  test. 

Finally  the  ooncluslons  of  this  study  apply  only  to  the  selected  phywl- 
oalLy  handicapped  students  and  the  control  group  of  physically  non-handi- 
capped students  who  were  tested. 

Organliation  of  the  Dissertation 

Educators  face  the  re^onsibility  of  guiding  youth  toward  effective 
living  for  today  in  order  that  they  may  be  competent  citisens  of  an  un- 
predictable tomorrow.  The  first  chapter  of  the  document  cites  the  quality 
of  the  child's  interaction  in  his  Imadlate  environment  and  what  ha  accepts 
himself  to  be  as  shaping  what  he  believes,  how  ha  behaves,  and  what  he 
learns.  Five  facets  of  the  self  concept  are  identified  as  significant  in 
seeking  to  learn  the  point  of  view  of  the  child.  The  problem  of  the  study 
is  stated  and  terms  significant  to  the  discussion  of  the  problau  are  de- 
fined. The  hypotheses  guiding  the  research  are  listed  with  a brief  rationale 
for  each.  A concise  statement  of  the  significance  and  the  limitations  of 
the  study  follow. 

Chapter  II  traces  the  development  of  the  self  concept  in  the  indivi- 
dual and  gives  the  rationale  for  the  five  major  themes  identified  in  this 
study  as  basic  to  the  self  concept.  In  Chapter  III  similarities  and  diffor- 
enoes  among  physically  handicapped  and  physically  non-handicapped  children 
are  cited.  Bach  of  the  major  types  of  disability  appropriate  to  this  study 
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|is  identified  and  related  to  the  nature  of  the  perceptions  and  the  qaalltjr 
lof  the  experience  peraitted  the  IndlTidoal.  Findings  fro*  some  of  the  perti- 
nent research  studies  related  to  the  inTestlgation  of  the  self  concepts  of 
phTsicalljr  handicapped  and  physically  non-handicapped  children  are  reTieved 
in  Chapter  IV.  The  design  of  the  research  is  eoq>lained  in  Chapter  V. 

Findings  of  the  research  relating  to  the  three  sub-probleas  posed  by  the 
study  are  reported  and  discussed  in  Chapters  VI,  VH,  and  Till.''  The  sumary, 
conclusions^  and  iepllcatlons  of  the  self  concept  construct  for  educational 
planning  in  the  aforeaentioned  public  school  for  physically  handicapped 
children  are  presented  in  Ch^ter  H. 
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CHAPTER  n 

RATIC»(A1£  — THE  SELF  STRUC'niRE 

A growing  understanding  of  the  role  of  perception  and  the  concept  of 
self  is  l]^)ortant  to  the  understanding  of  hunan  derelopnent  and  behavior. 

The  frame  of  reference  which  is  presented  has  served  to  guide  the  investi- 
gation of  the  self  concepts  of  a selected  gi*oup  of  children.  The  constructs 
of  the  rationale  have  suggested  the  design  of  this  study)  proipted  an  organi- 
sation to  pemit  the  interpretation  of  the  date  gathered,  and  influenced 
the  scope  and  conclusions. 

Constructs  Relating  to  the  Role  of  the  Self  Conc^t  in  Behavior 

1.  The  human  being  has  an  innate  drive  to  discover  his  peteptials  and 

to  actual! se  the  self.  The  self  is  a dynamic  process  moving  the  organism 

1 2 

toward  self  maintenance  and  self  enhancoaent.  Combs  and  Snygg  and  Rogers 
support  the  view  that  the  human  being  has  one  basic  tendency,  that  of  mln- 
taining  and  actualising  the  experiencing  organism.  Rogers^  describes  the 
indivlxlual  as  a "continnally  changing  constellation  of  potentialities,"  and 
Fromm  sees  the  one  real  interest  of  the  person  as  the  full  development  of 
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Arthur  W.  Combs  and  Donald  Snygg,  Individual  Behavior,  (New  Torki 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1959),  p.  55« 
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Carl  R.  Rogers,  "tihat  It  Means  to  Become  a Person,"  in  The  Self,  ed. 
dark  E,  Houstakas,  (Mew  Torkt  Harper  and  Brothers  Publisher,  1$5^),  p.  202. 
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Ibid,  p.  211. 
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Erich  From,  "Selfishness,  Self-Love  and  Self-Interest,"  in  The  Se^, 
ed.  Clark  E.  Moustakas,  (New  Torki  Harper  and  Brothers,  1956),  p7T3^ 
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Inis  potantlalitles,  of  himself  as  a hTuaan  being. 

Bills  states  that  self  attaliment  or  self  realization  "seems  to  account 

for  all  of  our  behavior  other  than  that  which  Is  needed  for 
1 

!the  organism."  RoUo  Hay  understands  Man  as  a "belng-ln-the  world"  who  Is 

lever  In  the  process  of  being  and  becoming  and  believes  that  the  behavior 

ipf  a person  can  be  understood  only  as  "we  see  what  ha  is  moving  toward, 

2 

i|what  ha  is  becoming...."  Inherent  in  Man  is  the  drive  to  become,  a eon- 
isequence  of  growth,  change,  and  a constant  emerging  of  self. 

As  a result  of  physiological  and  psychological  processes;  behavior 
i|3jnerges  from  the  total  biological  and  eocperlentlal  backgrounds  of  the 
l^iuman  being.  Home  and  Robinson  stress  the  unfractlonated  and  adaptive  na- 
l^ure  of  the  individual,  but  indicate  that  his  gi*ovth  and  behavior  must  cpep> 
l^ta  within  "the  broad  generic  limits  of  human  biologic  capacity."^  The  or- 
l^anism  behaves  as  a whole,  a single  entity  with  any  happening  that  touches  cm 
»me  part  affecting  the  whole.^*  Therefore,  certain  concepts  are  developed 
Ifierein  with  the  view  that  the  orgaurilsm  behaves  in  its  totality,  and  the 
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processes  that  are  identified  function  as  part  of  a single  system 

The  growth,  maturation,  and  development  of  the  organias  permitting 
■ore  coiplax  behavior 

The  capture  and  use  of  energy  to  satisfy  the  need  for  activity 
directed  toward  purposes  that  are  useful  to  the  individual 

The  devel(^aental  tasks  that  emerge  as  the  individual  attains  ever 
increasing  levels  of  complexity  physically  and  psychologically 

The  self  forces  which  give  sraaning  to  activity  and  determine  whether 
the  child  will  direct  energies  toward  enhancmnent  or  defense  of  self. 

Each  is  discussed  in  turn. 

Gx^jwth,  maturation,  and  development.  As  the  individual  achieves  a more 
conplex  organization,  he  takes  on  more  complex  behavior  for  adequate  ad- 
justment in  a co^lex  environment.  Growth  and  maturation  produce  changee 
that  Inoraase  the  functional  possibilities  for  the  organism,  and  with  the 
exercise  of  function  come  changes  in  the  structures  involved,  as  well  as 
functions.  The  interrelated  processes  of  growth,  maturation,  and  learning 
lead  toward  a "progressively  expanding  functional  faculty  of  the  child."  ^ 

Two  interrelated  adjects  of  growth  are  significant t (1)  differentia 
at ion  which  involves  the  creation  of  differences,  the  emergency  of  origi- 
nals and  (2)  int egration  which  isplles  the  organization  of  these  differences. 

The  process  of  differentiation  in  physical  growth  is  most  i^parent  at 
the  prenatal  stage.  At  the  tine  of  conception,  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  unfertilised  egg  cease  to  exist,  and  new  structures  and  functions 
emerge.  The  fertilized  egg  is  a differentiated  and  differentiating  organ- 
ism. Instead  of  merely  reproducing  Itself,  cells  sppear  that  become  nerve, 
■uscle,  bone,  and  glandular  tissues.  Body  parts  have  become  differentiated 
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|y  the  ninth  week. 

However,  the  process  of  differentiation  is  not  coif)leted  prenatall7. 

O 

$ome  teeth  are  differentiated  after  birth,  and  later,  certain  tissnes 

j 

lecoae  acre  clearly  distinguished  as  bone.  Although  the  nervous  system  is 

^ I 

I unit  at  birth,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  not  yet  ready  to  function 

ijiith  the  coordination  that  can  be  achieved  when  the  nerve  cells  of  the 

Iportex  of  the  cerebrum  have  differentiated  and  Integrated  sufficiently  to 

2 

l^nable  increased  and  more  intricate  mental  activity  to  result. 

Differentiation  which  continues  after  birth  does  not  take  place  in  all 

|()art8  of  the  body  at  one  time.  Neuromuscular  organisation  proceeds  from 

1 3 H 

ijiead  to  foot  and  from  central  to  peripheral  segments.  * A "mass  to  spe- 

jjiific  trend"  in  motor  abilities  proceeds  from  general  moveraent  to  many 

ijlnds  of  specific  behavior.  For  example,  the  child  proceeds  through  orderly 

l^tages  of  development  from  the  aimless  reflex  grasping  of  the  hand  to  a 

||fair  degree  of  gross  muscular  control  by  about  age  3>  anid  *0  mastery  of 

l^ny  of  the  fundamental  motor  abilities  needed  for  survival  by  approxl- 

tjaately  6 years  of  age,^ 
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As  the  child  develops,  basic  abilities  are  laproved  and  finer,  a»re  coaplex 
behavior  is  possible. 

Growth  and  development  result  from  the  integration  of  differences  as 
all  parts  of  the  organism  participate  in  achieving  a more  highly  differ- 
entiated, integrated,  and  organized  whole,  remaining  a unit  in  motivation, 
reaction,  behavior,  and  spirit.  The  nerves  of  the  body  are  req>on8lve  to 
the  heart,  the  bones,  and  the  muscles;  the  glands  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  energy  is  spent  in  ways  that  meet 
the  needs  of  the  total  individual.  Differentiation  and  integration  enable 
the  Individual  to  learn  new  skills  and  b^iave  in  new  ways.  Anderson  sees 
self  development  as  a "growth"  process  in  which  there  is  a "confronting  of 
differences*  and  a "responding  to  differences*  and  in  which  there  is  an 
abandoning  of  the  individual's  self  as  it  is,  for  a new  self  in  the  process 
of  emerging.^  Through  the  process  of  differentiation  and  integration  the 
essential  unity  of  the  physical  organism  is  never  lost.  * ^ 

Capture,  transformation,  and  use  of  energy.  Growth  is  a demanding 

process  iiqpelling  the  human  being  to  capture,  transform,  and  use  energy 

♦ 

obtained  from  the  environment.  The  tendency  of  life  is  toward  activity 
and  progress,  and,  to  this  end,  the  human  body  both  expends  energy  and 
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itaches  on  to  now  energy  potential,  aalntaining  the  hoaeoetatlc  balance 

I . 2 

«ir  the  organln. 

The  diacharge  of  energy,  or  bahaTior,  la  Influenced  by  two  aajor  factorai 

The  way  the  individua  feela  and  thlnka  about  hlMelf  aa  a person  and 
hla  choice  for  the  uae  of  available  energy 

The  efficiency  of  the  body  aa  an  anorgy-tranaforaing  ■achine.^ 

If  energy  ia  to  be  directed  toward  uaeful  purpoaea,  then  it  Mut  be 
{(atterned,  a function  of  the  self  organization.  Soae  indiriduala  hare  a 
^eat  surge  of  energy  flowing  through  their  bodies  which  requires  channel- 
ling into  enjoyable  and  productive  activity  lest  it  overflow  into  undesira- 

ile  behavior.  The  child  with  less  energy  available  asy  appear  dull  and 

|l 

Hacking  in  initiative,  tire  easily,  need  frequent  opportunities  for  rest, 
j|equire  a longer  tiae  to  coig)late  assignmente,  and  adjust  to  probla»- 
iituationa  by  aeana  requiring  little  physical  activity.  lUnsss  and  physl- 


deforaity  aay  require  a rapatterning  of  energy  uae  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual.  Daring  illness  the  production  of  energy  aay  be  l^alred  at  the 
kaae  tiae  that  additional  energy  is  needed  to  fight  infection  and  replace 
iaaaged  tissue.  In  addition,  the  child  with  an  injury  or  deforaity  aay 
^lavo  need  to  aobilize  his  energy  toward  coapensation  and  adjustaent. 

I,Bar"'<"e  tasks  that  eaerge.  Persons  living  in  the  saae  society  gener- 
jally  face  specific  developaental  or  learning  tasks. 


0.  L.  Freeaan,  The  Bn^getics  of  Huaan  Behavior,  (Ithica,  Mow  lorki 
ICornell  Dniveraity  Press,  19aB),  p.~5k. 
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Psychology,  W-lliaa  A.. Pullager,  Hal  0.  Lewis,  Carroll  F.  Cuaboo,  (Mow  3 
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Several  factors  influence  the  nature  of  the  tasks  to  be  accoif>li8hed 
and  regulate  the  tiae  and  aanner  of  achleveaent.  When  a body  part  grows 
and  roaches  aaturity,  there  is  a readiness  for  the  part  to  function,  aixi 
the  individual  faces  new  adjustaents  and  new  learnings.  For  exasple, 
learning  to  take  solid  foods,  to  walk,  and  to  adjust  to  body  changes  la 
adolescence  are  tasks  that  have  their  origin  ^ecifioally  ia  physical 
growth  and  naturation  and  arise  from  natural  needs  of  the  child.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  society  has  such  specific  asqpectations  as  children's  learning 
to  read  at  a particular  tine.  Tasks  such  as  choosing  an  occiq)ation  or  de- 
veloping a philoscphy  of  life  st«s  fron  self  notivating  forces.  In  addi- 
tion, eany  tasks  arise  fron  a oohbinatlon  of  the  above  factors,  an  inter- 
relatedness which  arises  fron  the  fundanental  unity  of  the  individual. 

Although  each  developaental  task  is  specific,  it  is  part  of  a series 
of  learning  tasks.  The  achievenent  or  lack  of  acblevenent  of  a task  at  the 
appropriate  tine  influences  the  confidence  with  which  a child  neets  new 
learnings  and  the  degree  of  success  which  the  individual  can  have  with 
subsequent  tasks.  For  axasple,  the  child  who  fails  to  develop  warn  inter- 
personal relations  in  the  hone  as  a young  child  nay  have  groat  difficulty 
establishing  strong  friendship  ties  and  appropriate  heterosexual  relations 
in  later  life. 

Success  in  these  learning  tasks  pronotes  adjustaent  in  the  society  in 

which  the  child  lives.  Havighurst  states,  "The  hunan  being  learns' his  way 
1 " - 

through  life."  While  Mature  provides  vast  behavioral  potentialities  for 
developnent,  the  possibilities  that  are  realized  depend  on  what  the  indi- 
vidual loams.  Waot  jen  has  indicated  the  interrelationship  of  the  physical, 
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|ooial,  and  self  factors  in  the  developmental  tasks,  at  the  same  time  that 
||e  states  that  indiTidual  differences  will  be  apparent  in  the  way  in  which 
j|h8sa  comnK}n  tasks  are  approached  i 

When  there  is  sufficient  maturation,  and  whan  the  expectations  and  de- 
mands of  society  are  clear  and  felt,  then  the  individual  will  take  over 
this  (a)  devalopmantal  task  as  his  own,  b^in  working  on  it  at  his  rate 
of  speed  and  in  keeping  with  his  motivations,  his  own  desires,  and  his 
own  aspirations.^ 

Self  concept.  What  will  be  learned  by  an  indivichial  and  what  potenti- 


j|uLitiea  will  be  devel<ped  are  determined  to  a great  extent  by  his  self 
jjoncapt.  Although  growth  and  maturation  as  defined  above  are  specifically 
ihysical  in  nature,  development  which  involves  the  interrelated  processes 


l|)f  growth,  maturation,  and  learning  inplies  the  operation  of  self  forces, 
jltow  a child  sees  himself  in  his  situation  gives  meaning  to  selected  activi- 

I 2 

hies  and  determines  how  he  patterns  his  energy. 

Effective  use  of  his  knowledge  and  skills  can  bring  to  the  child  satis- 
'action,  independence,  and  material  security  as  he  attenpts  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  world.  Ibments  of  insight  and  situations  of  success  serve 
SIS  motivating  forces  toward  further  development.  Thus  the  child  comes  to 
see  himself  as  one  who  can  do  things,  who  can  asount  to  something,  and  to 
|«hom  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  open.  As  long  as  the  child  can  accept 
limself,  he  can  and  must  continue  to  develop  his  capacities.  Otherwise  his 
energies  are  used  for  defense  rather  than  actualization  of  the  self,  and 
he  is  less  able  to  deal  with  new  people,  situations,  and  problems. 

The  function  of  the  self  concept  is  developad  in  greater  detail  later 
I in  this  chapter. 
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2»  The  peroeptions  of  the  individual  pattern  his  world  atxi  give  di- 
rection to  his  behavior.  Knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  ezperianceeof 
an  individual  have  little  meaning,  for  standing  alone,  this  information 
cannot  explain  human  behavior. 

The  factors  that  determine  behavior  are  those  which  are  perceived  by 
the  bahaver  at  the  moment  of  his  behavior.  The  demonstrations  of  visual 
perception  conducted  by  Ames  at  the  Hanover  Institute  show  that  neither  the 
physical  environment  nor  the  physiological  stinmlua  pattern  determine  what 
is  perceived,  but,  given  these  necessary  elements,  what  is  actually  per- 
ceived is  that  which  repreaents  for  the  perceiver  the  most  likely  prognosis 
for  action  based  on  his  own  needs  and  his  own  unique  background  of  experi- 
ence.^ The  environment  does  not  provide  the  perceptions.  Perceptions  cons 
from  the  individual,  and  what  ha  perceives  determines  l»w  he  will  behave. 

SoUay  and  Murphy  call  attention  to  two  forms  of  the  term,  perceptioni 
(1)  the  process  by  which  stimulation  is  structured  and  (2)  the  result  or 
the  product  of  the  stimulation  structuring  process,^  Patty  and  Johnson 
identify  perception  as  a dynamic  organizing  process  with  behavior  uniting 
the  organism  with  the  environment  for  a meaningful  relationship. 3 Horbarg 
quotes  Cantril  as  he  explains  the  selective  and  functional  character  of 
paroeptlont 
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Combs  and  Snygg,  o£^  cit,,  pp,  82-101. 
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Ch^lea  M,  Solley  and  Gardner  Mxrphy,  Development  of  the  Perceptual 
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....we  may  define  a perception  as  an  iiif)licit  awareness  of  the  probable 
consequences  an  action  Might  hawe  for  us  with  respect  to  carrying  out 
some  purpose  that  Might  have  Talue  to  us.  Perceptions  are  conceived 
and  given  birth  to  in  purposeful  action  that  results  froM  value- 
judgiiants..,.a  perc^tion. ...has  in  it  in)licitly  the  factors  of  action, 
purpose  and  awareness  of  value. ^ 

Ittelson  and  Cantril  see  in  perception  the  extemalization  of  certain 
4^spects  of  the  individual's  experiences  and  the  creation  by  hiM  of  his  own 
l^orld  of  things,  people,  sights,  sounds,  and  tastes  possessing  the  charac- 
^aristics  that  he  sees  in  thesu^  Waet  jen  indicates  that  perception  is  not 
4nly  a process  of  organizing  sensoiTr  data  but  includes  an  integrating  and 
||irdaring  process  involving  sensation,  experience,  and  need.  He  gives  esp ha- 
lls to  the  tine  factor  in  viewing  perception  as  a present  experience  that 
||.s  future-oriented  with  roots  in  the  past.^ 

In  this  p^er  perception  is  defined  sls  a goal-<lir acted  and,  tharefo|^ 
^elective  process  for  organizing  sensory  data  pemitting  the  individual  to 
Interpret  his  environment  and  to  create  froM  his  past  and  present  expaori- 
i^ces  hie  own  world  of  people,  objects,  and  situations,  the  "reality"  in 
l|ihich  ha  wiTT  act.  The  tern,  perception,  is  also  used  where  appropriate 
l|:o  indicate  that  which  is  perceived  as  a result  of  the  process  described 
|d>ove. 

The  fraae  of  reference  within  which  the  individual  perceives,  his  uni- 
ifirerse  of  e:q>erlsnce,  or  the  entire  field  fron  which  his  perceptions  oone 
l|Ls  the  perceptual  field  of  that  individual.  CoMbs  and  Snygg  call  attention 


Kenneth  Morberg,  "Perception  Research  and  indlo- Visual  Education,"  in 
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to  SOM6  terns  by  which  writers  have  identified  the  perceptual  fields  the 
personal  field,  the  private  world,  the  behavior  field,  the  psychological 
field,  the  life  space,  and  the  phenomenal  field. ^ 

The  Material  below  provides  the  rationale  for  the  function  of  per- 
ception in  patterning  the  world  and  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  Factors 
such  as  the  following  influence  the  perceptions  of  the  individuals  physi- 
cal organisM,  aotor  or  sensory  deprivation,  previous  perceptions  and  other 
significant  factors,  and  self  perceptions.  Each  is  discussed  in  turn. 

Physical  organlsw.  nie  body  provides  the  vehicle  which  wakes  per- 
ception possible.  A human  being  can  perceive  only  those  sights,  sounds, 

smells,  and  sensations  for  idiich  he  has  equipment  to  receive  stimuli  from 
2 

his  environment.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  reception  of  sensory 
stlmoll  is  essential,  it  does  not  constitute  the  perceptual  process.  Solley 
and  Hirphy  describe  perception  as  a Merging  of  four  stages t (1)  prepara- 
■tory,  (2)  sensory-rec^tive,  (3)  trial-and-check,  and  (U)  final  structuring 
stage. ^ 

The  preparatory  stage  includes  expectancy  and  attendii^,  with  the  latter 
phase  beginning  just  prior  to  and  continuing  through  stimulation.  "Ex- 
pectancy is  the  psychological  co-product  of  energing  purpose  when  related 
to  potential  action."  ^ 

The  second  stage  is  the  sensory-receptive  stage.  Hirphy  sees  needs  as 

1 

Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2CM1. 
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Ibid,  p.  59. 
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SoUey  and  »irphy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24-25. 
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H.  Cantril,  "The  Nature  of  Social  Perception,"  Transaction  of  New 
York  Academy  of  Science,  10  (1948),  p.  145. 
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Ipetantining  how  incoMing  energies  are  structured,  SoUe7  and  Murphy  ejqjlain 

Ithat  the  resulting  percept  does  not  duplicate  the  physical  properties  of 

ijihe  stijailus  but  the  incoadng  stiaulus  energy  is  operated  on  so  that  "a 

2 

l|isw  structure"  emerges.  Kephart  riews  the  perceptual  process  as  a closed 
i^yste*  with  ii^ut  and  output  processes  but  with  no  outside  energy  entering 
'(the  system.  The  stimulus  to  which  the  organism  regponds  is  the  pattern  of 
Ifieural  ispulses  generated  by  the  firing  of  sensory  cells. ^ 

Integration  of  stimuli  takes  place  in  the  association  areas  of  the 
ijjortex  and  permits  the  organism  to  consider  all  sensory  information  rather 
i|r.han  Just  One  stijBulus  at  a time.  This  integration  of  sensory  data  is 
l|signifioant.  In  e:q)arimenta  in  perceptual  isolation,  subjects  were  placed 
itln  situations  in  which  sensory  stimulation  was  reduced  to  a miniim.  As 
[these  adults  were  deprived  of  their  normal  perceptual  environments  and 
l^hen  environments  came  too  close  to  containing  a single  stimulus,  the 
i[subjects  became  halludnated,  were  unable  to  think  critically,  and  became 
ijdisoriented  in  qpace,  among  other  abnormal  behaviors.^*  ^ 
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In  a trial-and-check  stage  of  perception,  hypotheses  are  tested,  and 
ne«  information  is  articulated  through  a feedback  procedure.^  ¥hat  Solley 
and  Muphy  call  the  final  structuring  stage,  final  perceptual  organisation, 
or  stage  of  conscious  perc^tien,  K^hart  call,  the  output  process.  This 
stage  involves  the  patterning  of  neural  ii„ulses  in  the  motor  area  of  the 
cort«  and  can  result  in  movement.  "We  are  first  conscious  of  stimulus 
when  an  output  pattern  has  been  generated.  Thus,  we  cannot  .see.  as  we 
think  of  this  process  in  our  everyday  speech,  until  we  have  an  output 
pattern.  "2  ^s  an  output  pattern  is  fed  back  into  the  sy.t«,  a closed  systm 
of  control  is  created.  This  feed-back  process  can  continue  over  «id  over 
again,  enabling  the  individual  to  try  out  solutions  to  problem,  before  he 
engages  in  overt  movements.  Por  what  were  once  "raw,  unlnterpreted  sensa- 
tions, "3  the  individual  can  act  on  associated  m«mings. 

The  perceptual  act  described  above  is  neither  co^letely  learned  nor 
completely  innate.  The  newborn  can  differentiate  figure  from  ground,  dim- 
crlmlnate  sources  of  stimuli,  and  attend  to  parts  of  his  environment,  bmt 
he  must  learo  to  see,  hear,  and  smell  in  order  to  relate  meaningfully  to  his 
environment.  When  perc^tion  takes  place,  a sensation  is  understood,  the 
sight  seen  or  the  sound  he«^  i.  recognised,  indicating  the  nerve  develop- 
ment neceswuTT  for  accurate  sensations  to  reach  the  brain  and  the  "almost 
immediately  accompanying  psychologic  Inteipretation  of  the  meaning  of  these' 
sensations. "i.  Meanings  accrue  to  the  individual  with  development,  and  per- 
ceptual acts.  Heredity,  maturation,  and  prior  experience  influence  the 
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Wotor-sanaory  deprlTation.  The  rec^tlon  of  sensory  silMoli,  although 
only  one  phase  of  the  perceptual  act.  Is  essential  to  It.  When  aotor  and 
sensory  depriration  Unit  or  distort  experience,  the  child  is  denied  some 
of  the  stisnll  ayailable  in  the  enTii\>naant  and  may  have  different  life 
experiences  and  see  the  world  differently  from  the  person  who  is  not  so 
udeprlved,  Hyklebust  theorizes  that  deprivation  of  one  type  of  stixmlus 
causes  the  individual  to  alter  the  integration  of  other  available  stiMull, 
thereby  constituting  experience  differently, ‘ However,  although  handic^>ped 
llpersons  experience  differently,  it  should  not  be  assuaed  that  they  neoes- 
Isarily  have  "fewer  or  poorer  perceptions,"^ 

Meyerson  ejqjlored  the  effects  of  sensory  ljn>airBent  as  he  created  eoqperl** 
Ifnantal  deafness  in  children  and  adults  by  plugging  their  ears  for  2lj  hours. 
Illcuity  was  reduced  ^proxlnately  30  decibels,  equivalent  to  a relatively 
iplight  handicap.  The  investigator  was  able  to  observe  in  his  s^lbJocts  the 
|)ehavior  often  ascribed  to  the  hard  of  hearingt  avoidance  of  soolal  con- 
l^iacts,  delayed  reaction  or  no  reaction  to  verbal  clues,  increased  evidence 
ipf  "inappropriate"  b^vior,  increased  fatigue  and  irritability,  change  in 
IJroice  quality,  and  evidence  of  attee^ts  to  conceal  the  handle^  by  "pro* 
l|)ccupation."  ?roa  his  investigation  Meyerson  concluded  that  the  socially 
l^d  psychologically"  undesirable  behavior  ascribed  to  physically  handicapped 
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persons  does  not  arise  because  the  disabled  are  differeirt  kinds  of  people, 
but  because  they  have  been  subjected  to  different  kinds  of  life  experi- 
ences,"^ 

It  has  been  noted  that  sensory  deprivation  can  linit  and/or  mdify 
experience,  but  other  physical  limitations  may  jaodify  experience  for  the 
handicapped  child.  For  example,  normal  body  functioning  nay  be  ie>alred  as 
a result  of  damage  to  the  nervous  system  resulting  from  cerebral  palsy.  For 
some  children  brain  damage  may  cause  them  to  be  extraiely  dlstractlbls,  un- 
able to  control  perception,  and  incapable  of  keeping  attention  on  one  thing 
for  a reasonable  period  of  time.  Other  cerebral  palsied  students  may  per- 
ceive effectively  and  clearly,  but  impaired  body  functioning  may  place 
restrictions  on  mobility, 

Redl  and  Wattenberg  see  physical  handicaps  hinderii^  normal  play  out- 
lets as  children  lack  the  tools  and  skills  needed  for  participation  in  a 
child  society  which  values  strength  and  physical  skills.  "The  strong  will 
receive  more  admiration  from  children  and  adults.  Die  child  denied  full 
participation  in  peer  groip  activities  lacks  an  ijiportant  source  of  infor- 
oation. " Barker  notes  that  physically  disabled  children  are  deprived  more 
frequently  than  non-handicapped  children  of  the  ia|)ort^uIt  adjustive  function 
of  play,  the  exploration  of  the  world  and  their  entotions  and  ideas. 

Previous  perceptions  and  other  factors.  Perceptions  have  a degree  of 
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pierjnanence,  und  therefore,  all  previous  perc^tions  or  experiences  influ- 
i>ce  present  and  future  perceptions.  Coebs  and  Snygg  illustrate  this  concept 
\y  referring  to  Dr.  Burtt's  reading  of  Greek  poetry  to  his  infant  son.  At 
i^es  8,  12,  and  l6  the  boy  eemorized  selections  including,  awing  others, 
fhose  uhich  he  had  heard  as  a baby.  The  passages  that  he  had  heard  as  a 

l|iaby  uere  learned  laore  quickly  than  the  others. 

The  above  authors  indicate  that  differentiations  that  have  been  nade 
[u  the  field  probably  remain  forever:  ■Auareness  is  an  irreversible  pro- 

cess....once  an  event  has  been  experienced,  this  experience  cannot  be  re- 
Larsed.  Perceptions  once  experienced  form  the  grounduork  for  all  later 
lierceptions."^-  In  this  frame  of  reference  that  itoich  is  "forgotten"  does 
^otTade  out,"  but  rather  as  the  field  becomes  reorganised  in  the  light  of 
^ew  perceptions  or  differentiations,  some  perceptions  are  not  readily  brought 
|into  clear  figure.  The  Ames'  demonstrations  in  perc^tion  Illustrate  how 
[the  individual  uses  ways  of  perceiving  learned  in  the  past  as  he  meets  new 
2 

Isltuations. 

Uhen  new  events  appear  inconsistent  nith  former  experience,  those  are 
jbrought  into  consistency  with  more  basic  perceptions.  Bone  recognises  the 
psychological  need  for  perceiving  a conpleted  lAiolo,^  and  Patty  and  Johnson 
indicate  that  in  order  to  achieve  this  the  individual  may  resist  ambiguous 
situations  "by  falling  to  see  or  by  distorting  what  ho  sees,  or  by  changing 
his  whole  plan  of  action. As  the  perceiver  meets  incoi^lete  or  slightly 
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incorrect  figures,  he  tends  to  "fill  in."  The  perceiver  makes  each  stimu- 
lus what  he  must  make  it  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  as  a funetloidjig, 
purposive  organism.  Kelley  notes  that  the  individual  is  most  content  when 
all  ways  of  knowing  are  brought  to  bear  on  his  surroundings  and  idien  they 
srqpport  each  other. ^ 

In  addition  te  previous  perceptions,  needs  influence  perceptions. 

Morphy  notes:  "....it  is  the  need  pattern  that  plays  the  chief  role  in 

determining  where  we  shall  look,  to  what  outer  stimuli  we  shall  attend, 

:diat  other  factors  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  control  box  (selector^ 

2 

system)."  The  reaction  to  needs  is  often  so  automatic  that  the  individual 
is  not  aware  of  their  Influence  aix]  may  even  deny  that  they  do  exist. 
SoUey  and  Murphy  reoognlse  the  "primary  motives"  of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
sax  as  needs  but  also  Include  curiosity  and  the  need  to  maintain  sxtro- 
ceptive  contact  with  the  envlroiuent.  They  state,  "In  a real  sense  our 
perceptions  coordinate  our  actions  with  our  environment  so  that  we  can 
successfully  meet  our  needs." 

Combs  and  Snygg  identify  the  individual's  search  for  self  maintenance 
and  self  enhancement  or  the  search  for  greater  adequacy  as  the  fundamental 
need.^  The  individual  selects  from  all  that  he  might  perceive  that  idiich  is 
meaningful  in  his  search  to  organise  his  field  and  satisfy  his  fundamental 
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ijieed,  the  need  which  provides  the  direction,  drive,  and  organization  for 
ijiis  every  b^avior.  Many  studies  have  reported  the  influence  of  need  on 
ijierception,  and  a nuj^er  are  referred  to  by  Snygg  and  Combs.  For  exajiple, 
ijine  investigation  revealed  that  children  from  poor  homos  perceivod  a half- 
dollar  coin  as  larger  in  size  than  did  children  from  wealthy  homes,  inother 

(itudy  indicated  that  value  words  were  seen  most  quickly  of  all  the  words 
rLashed  on  the  tachistoscope.^ 

Although  need  is  a significant  factor  in  motivating  and  ordering  per- 
ception, Combs  and  Snygg  suggest  the  negative  effect  that  is  created  when 
jieed  is  so  strong  as  to  narrow  attention  to  the  point  of  preoccupation,  A 
igh  degree  of  concentration  on  one  area  of  the  perceptual  field  may  con- 
in  e perception  to  a limited  area,  creating  “tunnel  vision"  in  which  some 
[Limited  perceptions  are  in  clear  focus|  others  are  blocked  outj  other  per- 
ceptions become  unavailable.  Such  a narrow  view  of  the  field  prevents  the 

2 

||)erception  of  events  from  a broader  perspective. 

Goals  and  values  influence  perception  as  they  cue  the  individual  to  the 
behaviors  to  seek  or  to  avoid  in  order  to  meet  his  needs.  How  strongly 

tis  goals  are  differentiated  is  directly  related  to  the  degree  to  which 
hey  lead  to  need  satisfaction.  In  addition,  goals  and  values  become  a 

Ijframe  of  reference  in  which  future  events  are  interpreted  and  have  a s^ 

1 

jlective  effect  on  future  perceptions.  The  influence  of  values  on  behavior 
tLs  developed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  paper. 


Ibid,  pp.  55-56. 


Ibid,  p,  167. 


Other  factors  also  influence  perception.  The  individual  finds  in  his 
world  of  people,  things  and  abstract  ideas  many  opportunities  for  a va- 
riety of  concrete  and  vicarious  e^qperiences  that  provide  much  of  the  raw 
material  for  experience.  "What  people  perceive  is  necessarily  limited  by 
the  opportunities  to  which  they  have  been  exposed."^  Opportunities  exist 
in  the  cultural  influences  which  help  mold  the  meanings,  beliefs,  and  values 
of  the  individual,  and  as  a result,  his  perceptions  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  like  those  of  the  significant  people  in  his  world. 

Along  with  opportunity,  time  is  required  to  perceive  a given  event,  but 
the  amount  of  time  needed  varies  for  something  the  individual  "knows"  or 

is  "sot"  to  perceive  and  for  events  idiich  the  individual  has  not  differ- 
2 

ontiatod  previously.  In  addition,  Maslow  indicates  that  time  may  influ- 
ence the  quality  or  the  nature  of  the  perception.  He  states  that  per- 
ception is  often  a classification,  ticketing,  or  labeling  of  the  experi- 
ence, as  the  perceiver  tends  to  perceive  the  familiar  rather  than  the  u 

the  structured  rather  than  the  unnamable,  the  meaningful  rather 
than  the  meaningless,  the  convenient  over  the  inconvenient,  and  the  expected 
in  preference  to  the  unexpected  1 

True  perception,  which  would  encoiif>ass  the  object,  play  over  it,  soak 
it  in,  and  understand  it,  would  obviously  take  infinitely  more  time 
than  the  fraction  of  a second  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  label- 
ing or  cataloging.^ 
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Self  percept iona.  Self  perceptions  provide  the  core  aroimd  which 
lather  perceptions  are  organized.  The  ways  In  irtileh  an  Inilvldnal  percaLves 
l^aself  and  his  world  datemlne  his  actions,  beeawse  behavior  Is  a fanctlon 
ijsf  perception.  "Self  Is  a basic  variable  affecting  and  controlling  par- 
i|:^tlon. ill  the  perceptions  liilch  are  Meaningful  to  the  Indlvldaal  derive 
ijbhelr  meaning  froa  their  relation  to  the  self  already  In  existence.  Per- 
i|:eptlons  which  appear  to  have  no  relation  to  the  self-etractare  may  be 
Ijlgnored,  idille  ecqperlences  that  are  Inconsistent  may  be  distorted  or  denied 

I 

l^ywbollzation. 

I 

Bills  reports  that  Individuals  scoring  higher  In  8olf«^eceptance  taided, 

I 

l^jM>ng  other  characteristics,  to  bo  more  dominant,  participate  more  actively, 

I •j 

||iave  less  anxiety,  and  be  more  efficient  Intellectually.  Those  with  lower 

ijicceptance  of  themselves  reported  twice  as  many  physical  complaints,  under- 

i 

Intimated  their  performance,  tended  to  blame  themselves,  and  showed  signs 

ibf  depression  when  facing  a sizable  discrepancy  between  how  they  saw  thee^ 

1 2 

selves  and  their  goals.  When  the  child  has  feelings  of  adequacy,  he  can 
reach  out  for  aoq>eriences« v His  feelings  of  "can"  and  "can't"  are  slgnlfi- 
l^t  In  determining  how  he  approaches  situations  and  people  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  can  participate  with  others. 

The  self  concept  has  further  significance  in  that  It  influences  the 
|:hild  *8  perceptions  of  other  people,  is  he  perceives  himself,  so  will  he 

Ierceive  others.  This  idea  is  stqiported  by  ixUnet  "is  we  find  ourselves 
o must  we  find  others...."^  is  the  child  feels  important,  respected. 
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capable,  valued,  or  the  opposite,  so  will  he  tend  to  Judge  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

Even  though  an  Individual's  behavior  may  ippear  to  the  observer  to  be 
"defeating,"  It  la  most  "useful"  behavior  available  to  the  child  at  the 
moment  of  acting  in  terms  of  his  level  of  development  and  his  unique  view 
of  himself  and  his  world.  Coi^s  and  Snygg  suggest  that  no  one  ever  remote- 
ly approaches  the  "tpper  limits  of  perception,"  but  there  would  seen  to  be 
no  end  to  the  perceptions  possible  to  an  Individual  given  a healthy  physi- 
cal erganlsm,  sufficient  amount  of  time,  stimulating  environment,  challang- 

( 

ing  piroblam,  and  non-restrlctive  self  concept.  > However,  the  authors  recognise 
that  no  one  can  or  should  respond  to  everything  in  his  environment,  and  per- 
ceptions do  become  ^ terms  of  previous  experiences.^ 

3*  The  self  concept  emerges  as  a result  of  the  Interaction  of  the 
individual  with  other  persons.  Initially  behavior  is  biological  and  becomes 
social  only  after  interaction  with  people.  At  birth  the  child  is  a bio- 
logical organism  idiose  first  actions  emlnate  from  his  efforts  to  satisfy 
physiological  needs.  He  comes  into  the  world  with  certain  hereditary 
patterns  and  Inherent  capacities  predetermined  at  the  moment  of  concsptlon. 
Which  of  these  patterns  and  capacities  are  developed  and  the  manner  in  which 

this  development  takes  place  depends  on  the  parents  of  the  child,  the  child 

2 

himself,  and  the  environment  created  by  society. 

The  child  comes  into  the  world  with  no  clear  Idea  of  the  boundaries  of 
his  body  and  no  distinction  between  "self"  and  "not-self. " Increased  differ- 
entiation aids  the  child  in  developing  self-awareness  for  with  Increased 
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(jhysical  aattirity,  greater  capacity  for  ■oveaent,  Increaaed  coordination 

of  the  sensory  nerve  endings  of  the  bonndaries  of  the  organisa  and  their 

aenro>EBScalar  connections,  the  child  begins  to  a::q>lore  his  ovn  body  and 

to  define  its  liaits.  Gradually  he  begins  to  distinguish  between  "self* 

and  "other,"  and  a self  systea  begins  to  develop  which  keeps  track  of  its 

sarts,  anticipates  their  positions  and  boundaries,  and  acts  as  one  organ- 
1 

Lsaic  whole.  Ifarphy  stresses  the  early  relation  of  the  organlsa  to  self 
ievelopaentt  "Self  is  originally  an  iaage  of  one's  body  developaent  through 

I 

recurring  sjperiences  of  sensual  pleasure,  an  iaage  developing  out  of  body- 

:riented  canalisations  which  are  resistant  to  change  because  they  are  con- 
2 

stantly  satisfying." 

Haball  Toung  and  others  stress  the  ijportance  of  interpersonal  relation- 

I ^ 

ships  and  state  that,  granted  biological  liaits,  what  the  child  wants  to 

schievs  will  reflect  what  those  about  hla  want  hla  to  achieve.  How  the 

ievelopaent  of  the  self  concapt  coaes  about  depends  on  several  kinds  of 

l^xperlences  which  do  not  occur  separately  or  in  any  particular  sequencet 

The  child  learns  who  he  is  and  develops  an  awareness  of  his  own  value 
as  he  lives  in  a relationship  of  affection  with  one  or  several  persons. 

The  child  assaaes  roles  and  takes  over  by  introjection  the  re^onses 
of  others,  and  he  makes  thea  a part  of  hiaself. 

The  child  develops  language  through  his  interaction  with  other  people, 
a process  significant  to  the  developaent  of  the  self  concept. 


j^ch  of  these  experiences  is  discussed. 


Lawrerice  K.  Cole  and  HLUiaa  F.  Bruce,  Educational 
torki  World  Book  Conpany,  1950),  p.  320. 


Murphy,  loc.  oit. 


Mature  of  interpersonal  relationships.  Froa  the  aoaent  a child  is 
bom  he  begins  to  relate  to  other  people,  a situation  which  continues 
throughout  life  although  the  eoqpression  of  the  relationship  varies  at  differ- 
ent devslopaental  levels,  it  birth  the  child  nay  seen  passive  in  his  inter- 
personal relationships  as  his  total  energy  is  directed  toward  the  satis- 
faction of  his  physical  needs.  However,  it  is  at  this  stage,  when  he  is 

I 

capable  of  receiving  sensations  of  tenperature,  pain,  aovaaent,  and  the 
satisfaction  that  cones  froa  the  release  of  internal  tensions,  that  the 
child's  fundaaental  orleatation  to  the  world  begins. 

The  infant  first  finds  out  above  love  as  his  mother  re^onds  to  his 
needs  with  feeding  or  a fresh  diaper,  ilpenfels  stresses  the  iiqportanoe  of 
the  eiaotional  quality  of  the  child's  first  interaction  with  others t 

~ Baby  *s  first  satisfied  cry  for  food  is  also  his  first  step  toward 
self.  It  is.... a matter  of  the  quality  of  the  warmth,  the  consisten- 
cy and  the  sense  of  security  that  we,  the  adults,  have  learned  in  our 
culture  to  give  hla  that  will  affect  all  he  says  and  does  and  feels 
not  only  in  reference  to  others  but  to  hiaself.^ 

Very  early  the  aother  becomes  synonymous  with  warmth,  comfort,  and  food. 

Plant  states  that  the  earliest  transmissions  of  love  are  through  the  psycdio- 

aotor  tensions.  "The  aother  idio  cuddles  her  child  conveys  to  soae 

de^ly  imbedded  realisation  that  ha  'belongs.'"  * When  the  mother  sallss 

and  holds  her  child  securely  with  gentile  affection,  he  feels  coafortable 

and  oontenti  he  has  a favorable  emotional  reaction  to  his  environaentj  his 

world  is  a warm  and  accepting  place. 

This  developing  relationship  with  mother  begins  at  a time  when  the 
child  has  not  differentiated  between  "self"  and  "not  self."  What  wthar  is. 


1 

Ethel  JLlpmfels,  "Culture  Shapes  Self,"  Childhood  Education,  33i7 
(March,  1957),  pp.  29U-296. 

\ 

2 

Janes  S.  Plant,  Personality  and  the  Cultural  Pattern,  (Maw  lorkj  The 
Commonwealth  Fuad,  193t)»  P.  96. 
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I 

Ke  hlBsalf  is.^  He  has  no  Judgment  apart  from  hersj  horn  she  ralues  him  has 
strong  influence  on  hou  ha  comas  to  value  himself.  It  is  largely  through 
Ithe  relationship  with  mother  that  the  child  learns  "what  a parson  is." 

Gradually  through  time,  other  members  of  the  family  are  experienced  and 
hss\ime  iigjortance  as  possible  sources  of  love,  care,  and  support.  The  role 
pf  the  father  maj  be  a more  indirect  one  but  is  ii^portant,  nevertheless, 

The  love  and  understanding  that  he  offers  the  mother  are  basic  to  her 

taaotional  stability  and  contribute  to  the  baby's  welfare  for  his  psycholo- 

[ 2 

^ical  development  is  influenced  by  the  tone  of  parental  relationship.  The 

child's  emotional  relationship  to  his  father  begins  later,  becoming  more 
iiig)ortant  from  the  second  year  on.  Gradually  siblings  and  other  household 
nembers  become  significant  in  establishing  a quality  of  relationship  with 
the  child.  At  this  point  the  young  child  is  helpless  against  the  Infln- 
ance  of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  has  had  too  little  experience  sepa- 
rate from  theirs  to  question  their  opinions  or  to  have  a Judgment  of  his 
awn.  He  has  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong  apart  from  theirs.^ 

Although  early  in  life  the  infant  appears  passive  In  his  relationships 
with  those  about  him,  within  the  first  few  months  it  is  apparent  that  what 
the  cMIri  does  has  an  effect  on  the  response  that  others  make  to  him.  He 
gradually  develc^s  ability  to  influence  his  environment.  He  cries  and 
mother  responds;  he  drops  his  rattle,  and  it  is  returned  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  attei^tB  to  exert  Influence  on  his  environment  may  meet 

1 

Breckenrldge  and  Vincent,  op,  clt,,  p.  U52, 

2 

Margaret  Ribble,  The  Rights  of  Infants,  (lew  Torkt  Columbia  Univers- 
ity Press,  19U3)>  p.  l61. 

3 

Breckenrldge  and  Vincent,  loc,  clt. 
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with  failure.  If  the  individual  Is  not  able  to  manipulate  parts  of  his 
environment  or  has  no  one  with  whom  to  interact,  ha  does  not  feel  able  to 
produce  affects  on  the  world. 


Gradually  parents  begin  to  make  denands  on  the  child  as  they  atteiig>t 

to  help  him  adjust  to  the  larger  world  for  the  culture  gives  little  leeway 

la  the  unrestrained  ecqjresslon  of  inherent  drives.  Allison  Davis  stresses 

the  liportance  of  the  child's  early  training  experiences t 

The  child  faces  the  most  difficult,,., training  in  his  first  five  or  six 
years.  In  trying  to  learn... .and  In  reacting  emotionally  to  the  parents 
who  are  trying  to  teach  him,  the  child  develops  or  learns  many,  if  not 
in  fact  most,  of  his  basic  personality  traits,^ 

As  the  child  faces  his  training  tasks,  his  parents  reflect  to  him  their 

appraisal  of  him  as  a person.  Vitenberg  and  his  associates  discuss  this 

interaction  in  relation  to  self  concept! 

Late  in  infancy  the  training  for  socialization  is  b^^un,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  Infant  becomes  aware  of  his  appraisal  of  himself  by  his 
parents. . ..He  begins  to  organize  himself  in  terms  of  such  reflected 
appraisals.  Inpulses  in  himself  which  call  forth  anxiety  in  his  parents, 
and  hence  In  himself,  are  organized  into  a concept  of  himself  which  he 
I personalizes  as  "bad-me, " while  those  iipulses  which  do  not  result  in 

I anxiety  are  organized  into  a concept  of  "good-me. * 2 

\ 

As  the  child  learns  the  nature  of  his  world,  he  begins  to  anticipate 
its  responses  to  himi  friendly,  sT^pportlng,  and  helpful;  unfriendly,  harsh, 
and  threatening;  or  inconsistent.  The  last  named  is  the  least  desirable. 
■Inconsistency  from  the  parent  may  lead  the  child  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  social  world  is  unpredictable."  ’ 1Ai«n  this  happens  the  has 
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Allison  W,  Davis,  "How  Tour  Child  Gets  His  Personality."  Hygaia.  26iti 
(April,  19U8),  p.  289. 

2 

Earl  G.  Witenberg,  Janet  Mao  Kenzie  Rioch,  Milton  Mazer,  "The  Inter- 
personal and  Cultural  Approaches,"  in  American  Handbook  of  Psychiatry,  ed. 
Silvano  Arieti,  (Hew  Torki  Basic  Books  Inc.,  Publishers,  1^59),  p.  1H20. 
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l(jifficulty  daTeloping  significant  generalizations,  and  his  reaction  to 
l^bsequent  situations  can  only  in  terns  of  his  own  Inmediate  needs.  The 
iphild  cones  to  estinate  his  worth  by  the  quality  of  the  treatnent  accorded 
ijiin  by  others,  and  he  begins  to  learn  his  status  liiich  is  granted  by  others 
Ijind  affimed  by  their  daily  attitude  toward  hin.  Young  refers  to  Cooley's 
l|.arm,  the  looking  glass  self,  the  self  reflecting  the  nanner  in  which  the 
|ecple  surrounding  the  child  treat  hin.-*- 

Oit  of  the  child's  concept  of  the  natxire  of  the  world,  there  grows  a 
foaling  of  being  (or  not  being)  loved  and  valued,  a feeling  or  security 
Ijor  lack  of  it).  At  the  sane  tine  he  is  learning  that  he  can  (or  cannot)  ( 

fnfluanca  others,  that  he  is  (or  is  not)  successful  in  nanipulating  situ- 

Itions  and  naking  an  iipact  on  the  world,  or  that  he  has  a feeling  of  ad»> 

’•^°y  (or  lack  of  it).  Adequacy  is  a function  of  how  effective  the  individu- 
41  feels  he  is  in  exerting  an  influence  on  his  environnent.  While  security 
frows  out  of  sensations  and  the  quality  of  feelJjigs  in  his  accunulatod  ax— 
jl|eriencas  connected  with  nuturing,  adequacy  grows  out  of  situations  in  which 
^ Individual  uses  others  to  gain  his  purposes.  Therefore,  the  child's 
flaelings  of  security  and  adequacy  grow  out  of  the  quality  of  his  inteiperson- 
q|l  relations. 

I 

In  the  process  of  the  development  of  relationships  with  others,  the 
c^iild  tests  to  determine  what  kinds  of  actions  on  his  part  produce  the  best 
results.  This  testing  continuas  through  much  of  life  as  he  wves  from 

I 

strong  family  dependency  into  successive  stages  of  relationships 1 relating 
school  chums  and  playmates,  developing  heterosexual  relationships  and 
8(|rldancing  less  dependency  on  adults,  and  setting  forth  as  an  adult  responsi- 

I 

-r- 

1 

Young,  P.  167. 
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ble  for  his  own  llfe.^  At  each  developmental  stage  the  way  the  child  relates 
to  people  is  modified,  but,  although  relationships  are  not  irrevocably  de- 
termined by  early  experiences,  there  is  a strong  tendency  in  a new  situ- 
ation to  fall  back  on  the  well  tried  pattern  that  he  worked  out  early  in 
life  and  which  became  so  much  a part  of  his  appraisal  of  himself  and  his 
world. 

Tbs  peer  groiq]  arises  out  of  a combination  of  physiological,  social,  ani 

psychological  forces  and  serves  as  a major  teaching  agency  for  oonveying 

2 

values  and  teaching  skills,  knowledges,  and  roles."  Here  the  child  can 

learn  physical  and  social  skills,  group-centered  roles,  and  such  values  as 

3 

re^onsibillty,  cooperation,  and  recognition  of  xhe  rights  of  others.'  The 
peer  group  provides  a haven  during  the  years  that  the  child,  who  still 
needs  the  security,  protection,  and  guidance  of  the  home,  is  taking  steps 
toward  increased  self  direction.  It  serves  as  a tasting  ground  for  the 
exploration  of  the  meaning  of  the  adult  world. 

Physical  handicap  and  interpersonal  relationships.  Each  child,  physi- 
oally  handicapped  or  non-handicapped,  has  the  same  fundamental  needs, 
for  each  child  problems  arise  when  these  needs  are  not  met.  Denboff  gener- 
alixos  concerning  the  impact  of  parents  on  the  gro-wth  of  exceptional  childrant 
"....physical  handicap  alone  has  never  been  a deterrent  to  normal  adjust- 
ment. Emotionally  healthy  families  have  happy  and  wall  adjusted  exceptional 

1 

Growing  up  in  an  A^ous  Age,  1952  Yearbook  of  the  Association  for 
Sup ervi sion  and  ZJurH^culnm  fiev^opmant,  (Whshlngton,  D.C.i  National 
Education  Association),  p.  I96. 

2 

Ira  J.  Oordan,  The  Teacher  as  a Guidance  Worker,  (Hew  Yorkt  Haipsr 
Brothers,  1956),  p.  T5F.  ~ 
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J.  H.  S.  Bossard,  The  Sociology  of  Child  Development , (lev  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  191*6),  p.  502T 
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children."  Barker  supports  this  vleiii  "SoMe  parents  are  able  to  accept 

defective  children  for  vhat  they  are,  neither  rejecting  them  ixir  conpulslv^ 

ly  protecting  then."*'  Kolb  refers  to  the  period  of  the  child's  life  when 

he  la  exploring  and  percslying  the  body,  experiences  that  are  related  to 

the  beginnings  of  self-awareness,  and  he  ej^>hasizes  the  iiqportance  of  the 

dsvelc^Bental  and  sensory  inflvences  in  the  evolving  body  inage  and  the 

significance  of  the  socialization  experiences  of  the  Individual t 

The  attitudes  of  parents  insert  an  indelible  ijipression  on  the  child's 
concept  of  hiiaself,  his  body,  and  its  function.  Depending  on  the  ex- 
perience with  the  parents,  the  body  and  body  parts  nay  be  conceived  as 
good  or  bad,  pleasing  or  repulsive,  cle^pi  or  dirty,  loved  or  disliked.^ 

Certain  aspects  of  body  developnent  tend  to  be  prized  anong  some  families. 

Strong  llnbs  and  mscles  are  valued  among  boys  and  beauty  among  girls. 

Tryon's  study  of  boys  and  girls,  ages  12  to  15,  illustrates  that  ^pear- 

ce  and  physical  skills  are  valued  by  the  peer  groep,^  Mot  only  does  the 

Ijindividual  look  upon  hie  body  as  do  the  significant  people,  but  he  derives 

j|) ere ept ions,  coiparisons,  and  identifications  with  the  bodies  of  other 

jtersons.5 


Eric  Denhoff,  The  li^arct  of  Parents  on  the  Growth  of  Exertional 
children,"  Exceptional  Children,  26i5  (January,  I960)  p.  273. 
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Barker,  loc.  cit. 

3 

ij  Lawrence  C.  Kolb,  "Disturbances  of  the  Body- Image, " in  American  Hand‘d 
jpooic  of  PsycMatry,  ed.  Sllvano  Arieti,  (Mew  Torki  Basic  Books,  Inc.  Put- 
ip-shers , 1959)  p.  75 3. 
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Carolyn  M.  Tryon,  "Evaluations  of  Adolescent  Personality  t»y  Adolescents," 
tn  Child  Behavior  and  Development . ed.  R.  Barker,  J.  Kounin,  and  H.  Wright, 
j|[New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  19U3)»  pp.  5U5-566. 
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Although  the  generalizations  noted  above  apply  to  children  who  have 
and  do  not  have  physical  handicaps,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  boys  and 
Sirls  with  physical  handicaps  are  often  placed  in  situations  which  create 
additional  problems  for  them.  For  exar^^*  Kolb  observes  that  many  mothers 
of  deformed  children  have  mixed  feelings  of  humiliation,  sadness,  guilt,  or 
depression.^  Powers  discusses  mother-child  relationships  involving  physi- 
cally handicap  ad  children! 

The  child  is  the  product  of  the  mother's  body  and  conceived  as  an 
extension  of  the  mother.  Thus  when  the  child  of  this  mother  is  physi- 
cally i^aired,  it  is  as  if  the  injury  occurred  to  the  mother  herself,  ^ 

Barker  suggests  that  the  burdens  of  time  and  money  in  some  homes  and  possi- 
ble social  disapproval  are  factors  that  can  negatively  influence  the  child- 
parent  relationship  I 

The  parent  may  feel  guilty,  resentful,  or  socially  stigmatized  for 
having  produced  a defective  child,  and  this  may  cause  him  to  push  the 
child  aside.  Or,  the  parent.... may  do  everything  in  his  power  to  re- 
co!^ensate  the  child  for  hie  misfortune.  Both  of  these  reactions  are 
unfortunate  for  they  frustrate  the  child's  ego  and  social  status  needs. 3 

Share's  twin  studies,  in  which  one  of  each  pair  had  cerebral  palsy, 

ij,  C A 

sr^)port  the  ideas  noted  above.  Studies  by  Gates, > Abrams,®  and  Klappar 
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Ibid,  p.  755. 
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Ann  N.  Powers,  "Ifcther-Child  Relationships  in  the  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Physically  Disabled,"  Social  Casework,  32 t6  (June,  1951),  p.  262. 
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Barker,  loc.  cit. 
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M.  0,  Share,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Social  and  ftiotional  Development  of 
the  Cerebral  Palsied  Twin,"  (uiqsubllshed  Doctor's  dissertation.  College  of 
Education,  Dniversity  of  Illinois,  195k),  reported  in  Barker,  Wright,  Meyer- 
son  and  Genlch,  0£j^  cit.,  pp.  75-76. 

^Mary  F.  Gates,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Some  Problems  of  Social  and 
a»tional  Adjustment  of  Crippled  and  Mon-Crippled  Girls  and  Boys,"  Journal 
of  Genetic  Psychology,  68i2  (June,  19li6),  pp,  219-2l!i|. 
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Dorothy  Frances  Abrams,  "Conparlson  of  Dominant  Personality  Tendencies 
as  shown  by  California  Test  of  Personality  of  Selected  Cerebral  Palsied  and 
Selected  Physically  Mormal  Children,"  (uiqiublished  Doctor's  dissertation. 

New  York  Dniversity,  1956),  pp.  1-202. 
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1 2 

liand  Vernsr,  aixi  Bloe  and  othera  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parson- 
lallty  differences  batveen  the  orthopedlcally  handicapped  and  non-handicapped 
jlchildren  stem  fro*  ralatlonships  vlth  the  parents  rather  than  fron  factors 
Ijinherent  within  the  handicaps. 

Two  studies  by  Somers  involving  blind  adolescents  revealed  prevalent 
l^arental  attitudes  toward  blindness t it  was  a symbol  of  punishment}  it  was 
jjsuggestive  of  social  disease;  and  it  carried  feelings  of  guilt  and  personal 

I' 

||:lisgracs  for  the  parents.  Where  parents  had  "accepted”  their  blind  children, 
jjiaore  often  it  was  a natter  of  having  overcome  such  negative  reactions.  The 

i' 

l^lind  subjects  felt  that  they  did  not  have  as  good  a time  at  hone  as  their 
srothers  and  sisters.  A smaller  proportion  of  the  blind  felt  that  they 
<ere  less  favored  than  other  children  in  the  family,  and  a still  smaller 
Ipn^ortlon  thought  that  other  children  in  the  family  perceived  than  as  being 
|favored.  The  blind  subjects  indicated  that  the  experiences  they  missed  the 
||m>st  were  social  activities  and  contacts  with  the  seeing.^ 

In  families  where  the  mother  rejects  a deformed  child,  the  siblings  may 

j! 

||:>rovide  support  and  friendship  to  the  handicapped  one,  or  they  may  show 
l^eswrtment  for  the  extra  consideration  the  handicapped  child  requires  and 
|ror  their  own  exploitation  in  personal  care.  Kolb  found  that  mothers  and 
jjsibllngs  were  less  rejecting  of  children  who  were  accidently  deformed,  and 
Ibcthers  tended  to  feel  more  guilty,  resentful,  and  hostile  idien  the  child's 


I Z.S.  Klapper  and  H.  Werner,  "Developmental  Deviations  in  Brain-Injured 
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handicap  was  congenital. 

Crulckshank  and  Rmns  recognize  another  factor  that  can  disturb  the 
quality  of  interpersonal  relationships  when  they  hypothesize  that  the  great- 
er the  severity  of  a handicap  visible  to  others,  the  greater  the  influence 

on  the  child's  relationships.  Society  reacts  to  a visible  handicap  by 

2 

tending  to  set  apart  a child  such  as  the  cerebral  palsied  child.  Kamerer 
in  his  study  of  children  ho^ltalized  with  scoliosis  and  osteomyelitis, 
concluded  that  the  degree  of  inpairment  and  cosmetic  appearance  were  mere 
significant  to  the  nature  of  inteipersonal  relationships  than  the  etiology 
of  the  disorder.^  On  the  other  hand.  Miller  reported  the  results  of  her 
study  of  "mildly"  and  "severely"  handicapped  children  with  severe  behavior 
problems  in  which  she  concluded  that  the  mildly  handicapped  children  had 
acre  serious  problems  as  a result  of  distuil>ed  parent-child  relationships 
than  did  the  severely  handicapped.^  Although  Miller's  result  may  appear 
contradictory  to  those  of  Crulckshank  and  Bice  and  Kammerer,  it  is  supported 
by  Barker  who  believes  that  less  obvious  defects  involve  a greater  degree 
of  Biarginality  and  fluctuation,  making  adjustment  more  difficult.^ 
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It  hu  been  noted  that  peer  grovgp  relations  are  significant  for  the 
(proving  child  and  that  physical  handicaps  tend  to  hinder  noraal  play  ont- 
l|Leta,  denying  the  child  full  particj^ation  in  the  peer  group  actiyities. 
j^udies  of  the  social  status  of  handicapped  children  haye  been  made.  A 
i^tudy  in  Nev  York  City  indicated  that  children  with  cardiac  problems  had 
(Tew  friends  and  tended  not  to  engage  in  organized  play  actiyities.  Ortho- 
||>sdlcally  handicapped  children  felt  a need  to  pai*ticipate  with  physically 
|(x>n-handicapped  children,  and  although  the  handicapped  group  appeared  to  be 
|w>rmal  in  social  outlook  and  experience,  when  their  actiyities  were  eyalu- 
l^ted  they  were  frequfflitly  found  to  be  solitary  la  nature,  "....loneliness 
l^as  a real  problem  about  which  many  children  felt  sensltlye  and  tended  to 
||>rotsct  thenselyes  by  denying  the  problw.  * The  children  with  cerebral 
||)alsy  were  especially  isolated.^ 

Ftorce's  inyestigation  of  the  social  status  of  physically  handicapped 

X'  l^hildrec  in  schools  in  which  the  handicapped  and  non*>handicapped  were  edu- 

■I 

l|:ated  together  rsyealed  that  the  physically  handicapped  generally  were  not 

ifs  well  accepted  as  were  the  non-band Icappedi 

Few  physically  handicapped  children  haye  enough  positlye  assets  to 
offset  completely  the  negatlye  affect  of  being  labelled  as  handicapped 
by  normal  peers.  The  Indlyldual  physically  handicapped  child  who  is 
highly  accepted.... manifests  many  socially  desirable  traits. ...The 
problem  of  a status  and  accm>tance  for  the  physically  handicapped  is 
one  that  exists  for  those  who  are  as  yo\ing  as  six  years. ^ 

Ibrevioas  reference  has  been  made  to  the  concluBlon  of  Somers  that  blind 
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children  placed  social  contacts  foremost  in  terms  of  experiences  they  miesed 
as  a result  of  their  handicap.^  User  Inyestlgated  the  social  position  of 
hearing  handicapped  children  in  regular  classes,  grades  3 to  7.  Although 
there  were  9 hearing  children  who  were  more  rejected  than  the  U5  handi- 
capped children,  the  data  reyealed  that  the  handicapped  students  as  a group 

2 

were  not  as  well  accepted  as  the  hearing  children."  He  studies  haye  been 
located  in  which  handicapped  children  as  a group  acbleyed  social  status 
equal  or  superior  to  that  of  non-handleapped  children. 

I 

Definition  of  roles.  Identifications  with  significant  people  proyide 
^portunitles  for  self  expansion.  As  the  child  becomes  aware  of  others 
about  him  and  gains  sene  Independence  in  actiyity,  he  begins  to  share  their 
experiences  and  act  out  roles  by  imitatii^  these  persons  — their  actlyi* 
ties,  intonations,  and  gestures.  "Thus  life  moyes  on  day  by  day,  the  ehilH 
playing  one  role  after  another,  seeing  himself  after  the  manner  in  which 
others  haye  reacted  to  hlm."^  The  indlyldual  does  not  clearly  differenti- 
ate who  ha  is  or  reo.«gnize  his  worth  or  the  worth  of  another  until  he  has 
learned  to  do  so  through  experience.  As  the  attitudes  and  responses  of 
others  are  taken  over  and  associated  with  his  responses,  the  eMlH  becomes 
able  to  call  out  in  himself  the  attitudes  and  responses  which  are  csdled 
out  in  him  by  others  when  they  respond  to  him.  Gradually  the  child  comes 
to  play  a wide  range  of  roles,  some  actual  and  some  liuginary,  related  to 
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his  place  in  the  faniily,  school,  or  play  grovp.  k generalized  and  someehat 
integrated  pattern  of  the  role  of  the  individual  energes,  a role  position 
fron  which  he  can  perceire  events  and  actions. 

The  child  selects  those  roles  in  life  which  seem  to  him  appropriate  in 
terms  of  the  goals  and  techniques  which  he  has  differentiated  and  the  kind 
of  person  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  a pacific  situation.^  At  the  same  time, 
society  exerts  pressures  on  the  child  that  li^ly  the  knowledges,  coqpeten- 
cles,  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  aspirations  expected  of  him.  As  iroles  are 
defined  by  the  Indlvidusd,  they  influence  behavior.  Coutu  sees  roles  as 
I "highly  probable  behaviors,"  as  "forms  of  readiness"  influencing  the  se- 
lection of  specific  responses t "Our  social  roles  must  necessarily  bias  our 

judgments,  select  our  needs,  sensitize  us  to  some  stimuli,  and  anaesthetize 

2 

us  to  other  stimill  in  our  social  fields." 

Although  the  behavior  of  the  individual  is  Influenced  by  what  .others 
expect  of  him,  by  the  roles  and  the  status  of  the  roles  laid  down  by  those 
around  him,  the  child 's  behavior  is  more  than  a mere  diq>llcatlon  of  the 
roles  assumed  fron  others.  It  is  rather  a result  of  the  whole  interactive 
process,  "the  self  as  actor. With  Increased  psychological  maturity  and 
with  a broader  experiental  background,  the  child  has  less  need  to  depend  on 
» reflected  appraisal  and  intro jeetien.  Gradually  he  perceives  himself}  a 

frame  of  reference  is  created}  and  other  perceptions  tend  to  occur  within 
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this  frame  of  reference. 

Boys  and  girls  with  physical  handicaps  define  their  roles  by  the  same 
processes  as  the  non-handicapped.  However,  children  with  handicaps  idio  are 
denied  opportunities  for  verbal  comsunication,  who  are  unable  to  observe  the 
world  about  them  due  to  lapaired  vision,  or  who  lack  independence  to  ex- 
plore the  comaainity  freely  have  less  opportunities  for  seekii^  models, 
making  identifications,  and  assuming  a Ararlety  of  roles,  processes  of  great 
iaportance  in  self  development.^ 

Development  of  language.  "True  language"  emerges  slowly.  Through 
gestures  and  then  through  words  the  child  learns  self  expression  and  inter- 
pretation. Before  long  others  label  his  behavior  for  him  through  gestures 
and  words.  As  the  child  talks  to  himself  in  the  way  others  have  talked  to 
him,  he  loams  the  words  that  are  symbols  of  his  identification  with  the 
various  roles  he  acquires,  both  the  imaginary  ones  and  those  gained  in  his 
contacts  with  the  family. 

It  is  not  until  the  individual  can  communicate  with  others  through 
language  symbols,  which  arouse  in  him  the  same  responses  that  they  arouse 

in  other  pet^le,  that  he  is  able  to  take  on  the  roles  of  others  in  the 

✓ 

fullest  sense.  Of  all  the  means  of  communication.  Mead  sees  the  vocal 
gesture  as  the  form  of  communication  that  can  evoke  from  another  the  same 
response  it  calls  forth  in  the  speaker.  Coutu  ei^jhaslzee  the  iaportance 
of  an  individual's  anticipating  the  responses  of  another  person  to  his  own 
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Uhen  ne  anticipate  another's  response  to  our  words  in  the  ^eed  of  con- 
versation) we  perform  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  Man. •.•We  re- 
^ond  covertly,  to  our  own  words  before  he  gets  them,  and  this  gives  us 
the  meaning  of  what  we  are  saying  to  him.  We  assume  that  our  words  will 
affect  him  in  the  same  vaj  they  have  affected  us,  with  some  allowance 
for  personal  differences. ...We  have  run  our  own  words  through  ourselves 
and  we  assume  that  what  they  did  for  us  they  will  also  do  to  him. 

Irhus,'  , development  of  syiiwlization,  especially  verbal  syii>olixation,  has 
been  related  to  the  emergence  of  self. 

Acquisition  of  language  facilitates  the  differentiation  of  the  self  and 
the  field.  Itch  of  the  self  concept  of  the  child  has  its  basis  in  what 
(others  reflect  to  him}  he  symbolizes  this  reflection  about  himself}  those 
isyobols  then  become  cues  to  self  development  and  behavior.  As  the  ind 
(vidual  organizee  the  sensory  data  in  the  environment  in  terms  of  his  past 
jexperience  and  the  present  situation,  he  perceives  himself  and  ho  perceives 
the  world.  It  is  ispossible  to  have  full  perception  devoid  of  symbolic 
content.  Word  selection  tests  give  indication  that  language  is  richest  for 
the  individual  in  those  areas  which  relate  to  what  he  has  syidDolized  about 
himsslf.^  In  addition,  the  development  of  language  broadens  the  base  of 
experience  and  enables  the  individual  to  symbolize,  manipulate  ideas,  differ- 
entiate problems,  and  understand  more  efficiently,  language  permits  "inner 
conversations"  or  thought  and  provides  a means  of  handling  abstractions  of 
concrete  experiences  or  concepts. 
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language  permits  some  Insight  into  the  perceptual  field  of  another 
individual.  Rogers  states  that  the  more  the  other  person's  experiences 
are  available  to  consciousness,  the  more  it  is  possible  for  to  convey 
a picture  of  the  field.  The  more  freely  he  can  express  himself,  the  more 
adequate  will  be  his  comsunlcatlon  of  the  field.  However,  the  meaning  that 
a situation  has  for  him  may  also  be  revealed  indirectly  through  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  the  gesture  that  he  uses,  and  the  posture  that  he  assumes.^ 

The  sharing  of  ideas  resiains  a great  problem  in  human  interaction.  In 
themselves  words  have  no  meanings}  meanings  are  ascribed  in  terms  of  the 
perceptions  of  the  individual.  Where  meanings  differ,  reactions  differ. 
Although  society  gives  certain  specific  meanings  to  many  words,  some  words 
mean  different  things  to  different  people.  Another  problem  eriets  when  the 
vocabularies  of  many  people  are  too  limited  to  express  adequately  the  full 
richness  of  thdr  experience.  In  addition,  because  personal  meanings  are 
private,  they  are  not  oft en  brought  into  the  open  because  of  convtfitlon  or 
fear  of  reprisal.  Although  communication  is  so  necessary  in  human  rela^ 
tiens,  a full  and  accurate  report  is  not  always  possible.^*  ^ 

Individuals  deaf  from  early  life  are  confronted  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  acquiring  the  language  of  their  culture  without  being  able  to 
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|(iear  Not  only  does  the  deaf  baby  not  hear  the  vords  spoken  by  his 

lather,  but  he  is  denied  the  inflectional  aeanings  which  are  often  of 
Ipreater  significance.  Meyerson  considers  the  deprirations  which  young  deaf 
l^hildren  facet 

They  niss  the  constant  flow  of  auditory  language  in  which  the  nornally 
hearing  child  is  imaersed.  They  may  also  be  daprired  of  verbal  play 
and  other  kinds  of  warn  social  contact  with  adults  in  their  environ- 
ments. As  they  grow  older  they  leam  relatively  little  until  they  b^ 
gin  school.  Then  they  must  first  learn  socially  approved  means  of 
conmnication  before  they  learn  other  things.^ 

l^ecause  identification  with  significant  adults  and  peers,  a basic  aepect 

lj)f  personality  development,  is  fundamentally  related  to  language,  hearing 

Ijj^alred  children  may  have  probleais  in  the  area  of  human  relations. 

nrislna  notes  that  the  deaf  child  who  is  a good  llpHreader  may  learn 

l|;o  see  language  as  the  hearing  child  hears  it  and  nay  develop  adequate 

{{Language  for  use.  However,  in  attempting  to  reach  these  goals  the  deaf 

l|:hild  faces  a number  of  problems.  Language  is  rich  in  abstract  possibill- 

ij^ies  permitting  expression  of  many  kinds  of  possible  relations.  Acquiring 

{{Language  is  difficult  for  the  child  whose  time  and  relational  thinking  is 

ijjisturbed;  who  has  difficulty  with  word  order  and  lacks  insight  into  the 

Instruct  value  of  such  structure  words  ast  between,  as,  to,  because,  often, 

i|:he,  a,  though,  by;  and  lacks  the  sentence  melody  which  rhythmically  groups 

l^ords  and  structures  the  whole  sentence.^ 

Isolation  and  educational  handicap  can  result  from  hearing  loss  as  the 
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child  is  deprived  of  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  audition  srqiplles  infor- 
mation regarding  the  environment  and  is  denied  a means  of  monitoring  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.^  DiCarlo  and  Amster  explain  that  children  with 
arrested  speech  development  give  the  appearance  of  pseudo-delayed  mentality, 
are  often  disturbed  in  their  problem-solving  behavior,  and  tend  to  operate 

in  a highly  restricted  environment  which  nay  precipitate  behavioral  rlgld- 

2 

ity  and  perseveration. 

k.  The  value  system  emerges  in  the  process  of  self  development,  and 
becomes  a frame  of  reference  for  evaluating  subsequent  experiences.  The 
li^ortance,  esteem,  or  price  that  an  Individual  places  on  an  idea,  object, 
parson,  or  activity  is  the  value  that  he  assigns  to  it.  Values  serve  to 
differentiate  and  to  order  the  environment.  They  are  the  rules  of  conduct 
by  which  man  live,  by  which  they  direct  their  behavior,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  hopes.  Values  have  bean  defined  in  various  ways.  One  classi- 
fication would  assign  value  to  the  following t body,  property,  authority, 

3 

affiliation,  knowledge,  aesthetic  form,  and  ideology."  Broudy  differenti- 
ates the  following  areas t eoonomiofc;  health  and  body  aspects;  recreational; 

I i 

social;  morsd  and  aesthetic;  intellectual;  and  religious.^ 
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An  individual  will  aspire  to  tKose  a^ects  of  the  environnent  idiich  ho 
j|)ercoiTe8  as  significant  in  contributing  to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
lj)f  the  self  concept.  Interests,  attitudes,  and  goals  are  related  to  values, 
ifhe  interests  that  develop  are  the  conditioned  stimuli  pursued  because  of 

I heir  relation  to  that  liiich  is  valued.  Attitudes  or  predispositions  to 
espond  in  certain  ways  express  inner  values.  That  which  the  individual 
eeks  to  achieve  as  need  satisfaction  are  his  goals  and  values,  with  goals 

ijieing  the  more  specific  aspects  of  behavior.  Vihen  goals  and  values  fail 

1 

(to  provide  feelings  of  adequacy,  new  interests  arise  as  expressions  of 
shifting  patterns  of  goals  and  values.^  , 

Development  of  values.  The  infant  is  bom  into  an  existing  society 
iwith  its  culture  and  subcultures  and  lives  in  close  relationship  with 
laembers  of  his  family  who,  in  turn,  are  members  of  that  society  and  guardi- 
ans of  its  values.  The  newborn  does  not  pesmess  judgment  or  bases  for  e- 
valuation,  but  for  him  the  valuing  process  begins  as  the  organism,  seeking 
to  maintain  physiological  equlllbriu»,  has  e:q)eriencas,  each  with  its  ac- 
ooinpanying  feeling-tine  — warm  or  cold,  soft  or  harsh,  comforting  or 
disquieting. 

! 

As  the  young  child  differentiates  himself  from  his  world,  he  places 
lvalue  on  himself,  an  evaluation  that  reflects  the  appraisals  of  the  signi- 
ficant people  in  his  world.  Other  values  gradually  come  to  him  for  the 
child  is  sensitive  to  those  about  him  and  the  meanings  that  situations  have 

for  them.  Imcky  writes,  "....the  child's  weak  ego,  having  originally  no 

2 

values  of  its  own  is  readily  adaptable...."  The  parsons  with  whom  he  makes 
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strong  identification  provide  the  child  with  views  and  opinions  and  with 
attitudes  and  feelings  about  events,  situations,  and  people  which  ha  takes 
over  as  his  own.  As  a result  he  comes  to  perceive  that  which  is  "good"  or 
"bad,"  "desirable*  or 'Undesirable*  in  terms  of  the  attitudes  of  others  ai>d 
the  labels  they  attach  to  these  ejects  of  the  environment.  "His  parent's 
religion  becomes  his  religion,  their  standards  become  his  standards.  In 
this  way  differences  are  eliminated  and  the  bonds  of  relationship  strengthen- 
ed by  increasing  the  'consciousness  of  kind.'  ” ^ Through  identification  and 
through  role  playing,  the  child  ^ his  parent  and  acts  and  reacts  as  he 
feels  his  parent  does.  In  this  manner,  the  ideas  that  the  diild  has  of 
himself,  his  parents,  and  his  world  are  brought  into  a more  unified  re- 
lationship. Values  are  developed  in  several  stages.  Engbretson  identi- 
fies three  stages t 

Identification  with  parents  and  family,  with  full  acceptance  of 
extrinsic  values 

Identification  with  teachers  and  peers,  with  some  questioning  of 
previous  values  and  the  development  of  more  intrinsic  values 


Identification  with  an  increasing  number  of  models  as  a result  of 
firsthand  and  vicarious  experiences  leading  to  further  questioning, 
gradual  refinement,  and  individual  clarification  of  values.* 


If  there  are  people  close  to  the  child  with  whom  he  can  identify,  the 
first  stage  may  present  no  problem,  for  generally  values  within  a family 
grotqp  tend  to  be  consistent.  However,  in  the  second  stage,  as  the  child 
moves  into  the  broader  environment,  he  may  become  confused  if  the  values 
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||)f  hi8  teachers  and  his  classMtes  are  different  fro*  those  that  he  brings 
l|io  school.  This  confusion  nay  becone  increasingly  significant  whan  the 

tchool  fails  to  neet  the  social  and  acadentLc  needs  of  a child  whose  fanily 
tandards  and  values  differ  fro*  those  of  the  school  in  such  vital  areas 
|ks  the  following » attitude  toward  political  and  economic  change,  govem- 
Inent  relations,  child-rearing  practices,  language  development,  and  school 
lichievaaent,^ 

\famer.  Meeker,  and  Eels  discuss  the  significance  of  differencee  in 

t:ultural  backgrounds  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  schoolt 

The  differences  in  values,  concerns,  and  conduct  created  by  differ- 
ences in  socio-economic  status  or  by  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  are 
admittedly  creating  a distance  between  school  curriculum  and  the  social 
learning, ,,, the  school  curriculum  falls  to  touch  a large  proportion  of 
pupils  because  the  selection  of  materials  and  of  motivating  devices 
fail  to  meet  their  life  realities, 2 

(The  feelings  and  attitudes  that  a child  brings  to  school  color  his  inter- 
pretation and  use  of  ideas  and  nay  even  block  oomiainlcation,^ 

Diversities  in  motivation  and  behavior  stesuaing  from  differences  in 
I cultural  values  have  ii^llcations  for  instruction.  Value  development  can 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  learning  process,  a responsibility  which  schools 
I share  with  the  home,  organised  religion,  and  conaunlty  agencies.  There  is 

I no  "one*  set  of  values  for  the  school  to  teach,  but  it  has  responsibility 

I 

tall  children  in  two  aresist  (1)  the  guidance  of  students  to  develop 
titudes  and  beliefs  consistent  with  the  fundamentals  ef  democracy  and 


1 

Coutu,  op,  eit,,  p,  125 

2 

Lloyd  Varner,  Maxwell  Meeker,  and  Kenneth  Eels,  Social  Class  in 
limerica,  (Chlcagot  Science  Research  Associates,  19U9),  p»  lliO. 


3 

Hilda  Taba,  "New  Tools  for  New  Needs,"  Educational  Leadership,  lOtT 
(ipril,  1953),  p.  U36. 
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(2)  the  cpportunitles  for  boys  and  girls  to  Identify  and  clarify  the  values 
they  hold  and  to  see  the  liplicatlons  of  these  vsilues  for  social  orgsuil- 
2atlon  and  action.^ 

Daring  this  second  stage  of  value  development  in  which  peer  grovqps  and 
mass  media  of  communication  also  exert  influence,  values  are  formed  in  a 
number  of  wayst 

The  satisfaction  of  physiological  drives  nay  continue  to  be  iif)ortant 
although  other  values  nay  come  to  have  greater  significance,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  religious  man  who  fasts  or  the  mountain  cUsdoer  who 
faces  physical  hardship  to  reach  his  goal. 

Satisfying  emotional  soqperiences  and  association  of  an  object  or  situ- 
ation with  the  love  and  ^proval  of  a significant  person  continue  to 
be  significant  as  the  child  broadens  his  base  of  interpersonal 
relationships. 

The  nature  of  the  experiences  and  materials  provided  or  denied  the 
child  indicate  to  him  that  which  is  valued  or  deprecated  by  others. 

Attempts  are  made  by  persons  in  authority  to  inculcate  values.  Rewards 
and  punishments  are  used.  What  is  rewarded  and  punished  as  wall  as 
the  nature  of  the  reward  or  punishment  are  significant. 

The  techniques  used  te  develop  values  are  signifloant.  To  be  most  ef- 
fective instruction  must  be  individual  in  nature  with  an  esphasis  on 
particlpation.2,  3,  U 

Values  of  subcultures  are  deep-seated  and  basic,  and  rapid  change  can 


1 

Toward  Better  Teaching,  19l»9  learbook  of  the  Association  for  Siper- 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development,  (Washington,  D.  C.t:  National  Education 
Association),  pp.  155^156. 

2 

Toward  Better  Teaching,  op,  cit,,  pp,  160-183. 

3 

Havighurst,  op.  cit,,  pp,  55-60 • 

U 

Oordon,  og^  cit,,  pp.  91-96. 
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produce  drastic  results.  Spiegel  and  Bell  studied  families  of  psychiatric 

jpatlents  as  conpared  to  "well*  families  to  Inrestlgate  processes  associ^ 

ated  vlth  pathological  b^avlors.  It  mas  dlscoTered  that  both  the  "well'' 

and  "sick*  families  had  role  and  ralue  conflicts,  but  the"slck*  families 

attenpted  to  change  a broader  spectrum  of  values  and  to  change  these  at  a 

more  rapid  pace.  The  actual  value  conflicts  mere  unrecognized  or  denied, 

but  they  mere  projected  from  one  parent  to  another  or  on  to  the  children, 

mho  mere  socialized  In  terms  of  the  role  conflicts  existing  In  the  family.^ 

The  third  stage  In  the  development  of  values,  the  gradual  refinement 

I and  clarification  of  values.  Is  seen  by  Sngbretson  as  the  one  In  mhlch  the 

Individual  really  sees  himself  as  a person  mlth  reasoned  values.  Fortney 

Indicates  that  a number  of  conditions  are  necessary  for  self  realization, 

.among  idilch  Is  a hierarchy  of  values  arising  out  of  genuine  conviction 

2 

rather  than  conpulslve  conformity  or  defiance.  Homever,  although  an  Indi- 
vidual nay  reach  a stage  mhers  he  questions,  refines,  and  clarifies  his 
values.  It  Is  suggested  that  "no  one  Is  ever  free  from  the  effect  of  culture.'^ 
Function  of  values.  The  Individual  seeks  to  achieve  self  realization 
through  the  goals  and  values  he  has  differentiated  as  leading  to  that  and. 

As  he  develops  concepts  about  himself  and  his  morld,  he  values  the  experi- 
ences he  perceives  as  enhancing,  and  he  places  negative  value  on  those  mhlch 

1 

John  P.  I^iegel  and  Norman  W.  Bell,  "The  Family  of  the  Psychiatric 
Patient,"  in  toerican  Handbook  of  Psychiatry,  ed.  Silvano  Arieti,  (Nem  lorki 
Basic  Books,  Inc.  Publishers,  lPF9T»  PprT55-Ul. 

2 

I lasldMV- PorUMiT);  > "The  Anxiety  Statet^*  in  American  Handbook  of  Psy^ 
ahlatry,  ed.  Silvano  Arieti,  (Nam  Torki  Basic  6ooks,  Inc.  Pttbli8hersTl959), 
lipp.  JL3-311. 

■| 

3 

Coebs  and  Snygg,  o£.  dt.,  p.  96. 
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dc  not  enhance  or  ihlch  threaten  his  self  concept.  Ha  tends  to  see  in  each 
situation  only  that  mhlch  serves  his  puipose,  that  ihlch  has  meaning  for 
him  as  he  seeks  to  satisfy  his  basic  need.  Therefore,  children  direct  their 
time  and  energy  tomard  those  activities  mhlch  they  consider  liportant  and 
consistent  mlth  their  vlams  of  themselves  and  their  morld.  Vhan  situations 
are  vlemed  as  unrelated  to  their  goals  or  threatening  to  their  self  concepts, 
considerable  energy  may  be  used  to  avoid  these  situations.^ 

Values  are  significant  In  selecting,  shaping,  and  ordering  the  per- 

2 

captions  of  an  Individual  and  determining  that  mhlch  Is  "real*  for  him. 

Projective  tests  Illustrate  this  concept  for  they  explore  the  individual's 

perceptual  field  and  demonstrate  the  selective  effect  of  goals  and  values 

3 

on  perception.  Ck>al8  aid  the  person  In  realizing  his  values  for  they  are 
the  b^avLoral  "possibilities*  in  the  situation.  To  achieve  his  goals,  a 
person  selects  behavior  consistent  mlth  his  values.  Values,  then,  organize 
the  cognitive  and  affective  lives  of  the  Individual,  assign  meaning  to  ex- 
perience, permit  consistency  in  behavior,  and  facilitate  a purposeful  organi- 
zation for  the  total  being. 

Lecky  explains  behavior  by  the  "single  pirlndple  of  unity  or  self- 
consistency*  In  mhlch  he  sees  personality  as  a single  organization  of  values, 
one  value  consistent  mlth  the  other,  and  behavior  as  the  effort  to  maintain 

1 

Qerdon,  op.  clt.,  p.  17 

2 

Daniel  Prescott,  The  Child  in  the  Idncatlve  Process,  (Hem  lorkt  HcGram- 
Hill  Coif>any,  1957),  pp.  U12-l*l57” 

3 

Cosba  and  Snygg,  op.  clt.,  pp.  10&-109. 
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Prescott,  loo,  clt. 
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|;he  consistencj  or  unltj  of  this  value  sTstesu  The  center  of  the  systea, 

ihe  core  around  which  the  system  revolves,  is  the  individual's  valuation 

3f  himself.  "The  individual  sees  the  world  from  his  viewpoint,  with  himself 

ts  the  center,"^  His  organization  of  values  into  a single  system  is  evi- 

fjenced  in  the  regularity  of  his  behavior  and  in  the  standards  he  feels 
2 

obliged  to  maintain. 

Kie  value  system  has  been  likened  to  the  zmles  of  a game  in  idilch  the 
regulations  are  internally  consistent  and  binding.  They  give  the  indivi- 
dual purpose  for  unified  action,  knowledge  of  what  to  expert  of  others  as 
Mali  as  how  to  coirduct  himself,  and  sense  of  idiat  is  fair  and  foul,  desira^ 
ble  and  undesirable.  The  system  functions  only  to  the  degree  that  the 
rules  are  compatible,  and  when  new  rules  are  introduced  that  are  in  con- 
trast with  the  old,  confusion  and  conflict  may  result. 

Values  that  are  inconsistent  are  generally  rejected.  This  process 
keeps  the  iirdividual  from  having  frequent  need  to  make  a radical  reorgani- 
zation of  his  system  of  values.^  When  all  values  do  not  mix  amicably,  the 

U 

person  is  forced  to  make  choices  between  them.  Lecky  sees  this  resistance 
to  conflicting  and  inconsistent  values  as  natriral  and  necessary  to  maintain 


1 

Lecky,  op.  clt.,  p.  8?. 

2 

Ibid,  pp.  90,  9U. 

3 

Lecky,  loc.  cit. 

U 

Broudy,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 
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organization  and  individuality.  He  notes  that  the  individual  would  have 
no  personality  if  he  accepted  all  values  very  readily  into  his  system.^ 

Gaining  insight  into  the  values  of  another  person  provides  guide  lines 
for  understanding  and  even  predicting  his  behavior.  In  turn,  values  can 
be  understood,  to  some  degree,  through  behavior.  In  his  behavior  the  child 
gives  clues  to  what  is  on  his  mind,  what  is  worrying  him,  and  what  is  im- 
portant to  him.  He  indicates  what  he  believes  to  be  the  facts  in  the  situ- 
ation and  reveals  his  sense  of  what  is  right,  honest,  fair,  and  worthidiile, 
the  "rules"  by  which  he  orders  his  life.  The  degree  to  idiich  his  broad 
personal  values  are  consistent  with  those  held  generally  in  his  culture, 

the  individual  is  Judged  to  be  acculturated,  with  social  acc^tance  as  his 
2 

major  reward. 

5.  Individuals  differ  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  perceptions  that 
are  inconsistent  with  the  self  concept.  As  the  individual  strives  for  self 
realizatien,  two  Interrelated  processes  are  in  operationj  (1)  perceptions 
and  the  resulting  behavior  operate  to  defend  the  present  system,  and  (2) 
experiences  are  selected  for  acceptance  into  the  self  syston  that  serve  to 
achieve  his  goals,  nie  seeking  of  self  maintenance  and  self  enhancesient 
takes  place  in  the  world  of  people,  objects,  and  situations,  and  this 
interaction  with  the  environment  constantly  requires  adjustments.  A person 
must  learn  to  accept  such  limitations  as  those  of  time,  place,  persons, 
opportunities,  talent,  and  health.  He  does  not  adjust  generally,  once  anH 
for  all,  but  he  adjusts  constantly  to  mjeclflc  problems  met  at  specific 
times  under  m>eclflc  conditions.  "Adjustment  and  development  always  occur 


1 

Lecky,  loc.  clt. 

2 

Artta^  W,  Foshay,  Kenneth  D.  Wunn,  and  Associates,  Children's  Social 
Values,  (Mew  Torkt  Teachers  College,  Coluid>ia  University,  1952 J,  pp.  37,  39, 
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j(_n  a giren  context,  part  of  »*ich  consists  of  limitations  within  ourselyas 
i^d  obstacles  about  ourselves."^ 

In  this  process  of  adjustment  the  individual  describes  himself  in  terms 
I0f  his  feelings  — happy  or  unhappy,  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  — depending 
ipn  his  perc^tion  of  the  degree  to  which  his  need  is  being  satisfied  and 
^lis  movenent  toward  his  goals  is  recognized.  Feelings  are  the  medium  by 

2 

i^hich  a person  expresses  the  personal  meaning  that  a situation  has  for  him. 
l)i<hat  the  child  feels  is  an  internal  process  going  on  in  his  private  world. 

Since  feelings  symbolize  all  of  the  perc^tual  field,  th^  include 
emotions.^  Prescott  describes  unpleasant  emotions  as  being  manifested  when 
|the  individual's  processes  of  realizing  himself  are  blocked  or  threatened, 

(and  pleasant  emotions  are  experienced  whan  the  individual  is  able  to  act 

L 

(freely  in  his  movement  toward  the  accoi^llshment  of  hie  goals.**  The  greater 
fthe  personal  reference  of  the  situation,  the  greater  is  the  level  of  in- 
tensity of  the  emotion,  the  greater  the  degree  of  change  in  the  energy- 
(releasing  processes  of  the  body  in  preparation  for  action,  and  the  greater 
the  degree  of  tension  experienced.  Therefore,  the  quality  of  emotion  depends 
ton  what  the  situation  means  to  the  individual  and  how  his  behavior  helps 
Ir'.im  move  toward  the  realization  of  his  goals.^ 


Hathaniel  Cantor,  "Function  and  Focus  in  the  Learning  Process,"  in 
iSeadlngs  for  Educational  Psychology,  ed.  HLUiam  A..  FuUagar,  Hal  0.  Lewis, 
Carroll  F.  Gombee,  (New  Torkt  fSomas  I.  Crowell  Coigjany,  1956),  p.  Ukl* 

2 

Fostering  Ifental  Health  in  Our  Schools,  1950  learbook  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Supwvision  and  fiurrTcuTum  Development,  (Washington  D.  C. » Nation- 
al Education  Association),  p.  30lt. 
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Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  clt.,  pp.  233-23it» 
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Prescott,  op.  dt.,  p.  39a. 
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In  the  material  to  follow  attention  will  be  directed  to  situations  in 
which  an  Individual  eaq>erlences  threat  and  ways  in  which  such  situations 
can  bo  handled. 

Situations  of  threat.  There  is  some  degree  of  emotion  connected  with 
every  human  b^avlor.  In  many  situations  the  emotion  has  an  organizing, 
facilitating  effect  that  tends  to  produce  a feeling  of  well-being  and  en- 
hancement. In  other  situations  excitement,  fear,  or  anger  are  evidenced 
when  the  person  finds  himself  in  situations  idiich  he  cannot  control.  Maslow 
defines  feelings  of  threat  as  those  which  arise  "when  we  can  no  longer 
handle  the  situation,  when  the  world  is  too  much  for  us,  when  we  are  not 
masters  of  our  fate,  when  we  no  longer  have  control  over  the  world  or 
ourselves..,."^ 

Often  situations  of  threat  are  those  experiences  which  are  perceived 
by  the  individual  as  inconsistent  with  his  self  concept.  Psychological 
maladjustment  develops  idien  the  organism  denies  to  awareness  certain  ex- 
periences which  subsequently  are  not  symbolized  and  organized  into  the 
gestalt  of  the  self  concept.  Anxiety  develops  out  of  feelings  of  threat 
causing  the  self  to  organize  the  energy  resources  of  the  body  for  defense 
in  order  to  maintain  the  present  self  structure  with  the  result  that  the 
organism  becomes  less  able  to  expand  and  assimilate  the  inconsistent 
experience. 

A number  of  factors  that  are  significant  in  determining  the  degree  of 
tension  idd.ch  the  individual  feels  in  a threatening  situation  are  summarized 
belowt 

The  degree  of  tension  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  perceived  ijg>ortance 
of  the  situation  of  the  self. 


1 

Maslow,  op«  cit.,  p,  160 
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Tlie  psychological  iiBiediacy  of  the  event  is  significant.  What  enhances 
or  threatens  at  the  mo«ant  is  perceived  as  acre  enhancing  or  threaten- 
ing than  that  which  is  aaore  distant  in  tine  or  space. 

The  clarity  with  which  a situation  is  differentiated  by  the  individual 
as  detrimental  or  enhancing  to  the  phenomenal  self  affects  the  degree 
of  tension. 

The  situation  which  the  individual  feels  adequate  to  handle  is  not 
perceived  as  an  emergency  and  is  less  frightening  than  that  which 
seems  beyond  his  control.  In  the  latter  situation  tension  is  great 
and  emotion  tends  to  serve  as  a destructive  rather  than  an  enhancing 
force. 1 

Feelings  of  comfort  and  freedom  from  tension  are  experienced  as  psy- 
i^ological  adjustment.  The  individual  achieves  adjustment  when  he  accepts 
|.nto  the  organised  conscious  concept  of  the  self  all  his  perc^tiona  of 
||ils  qualities,  abilities,  iifnilses,  and  attitudes  as  well  as  his  per- 
i|:eptions  of  himself  in  relation  to  others.  Rogers  sees  adjustment  as  an 
Hintarnal  affair*  rather  than  a situation  that  depends  on  external  "reality,"^ 

The  inadequate  personality  emerges  from  the  interactions  of  the  child 
ijand  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Feelings  of  inadequacy  grow  out  of  the 
i|f allure  of  the  child  to  meet  the  expectations  of  significant  pec^le  and  his 
ijioubt  in  his  ability  to  meet  life's  demands.  He  experiences  frustrations 

I 

I 

i|^en  ha  is  a victim  of  inner  conflicts,  when  there  is  inconsistency  aieong 
l^is  codes,  attitudes,  and  goals.  Frequently  the  inadequate  person  falls  to 
i^chieve  a feeling  of  oneness  with  others.  Combs  and  Snygg  and  others  see 
lb  low  opinion  of  self  strongly  correlated  with  the  inability  to  accept  others.^ 

'i 
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Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  cit.,  pp,  229-231 

2 

Carl  R.  Rogers,  "Some  Obseirvations  on  the  Organization  of  Personality," 
liin  Readies  for  Bducational  Psychology,  ad.  William  A.  FuUagar,  Hal  0.  Lewis, 
'Parroil  P.  Cumfcee,  (New  Torki  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Coifjany,  1956),  pp,  286-302. 
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Adjustment  situations  for  the  handicapped.  Threat  and  the  consequent 
defenses  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  indlvidnal  and  his  life  space. 
Therefore,  the  physically  handicapped  child  faces  the  same  problems  of  ad- 
JustBMnt  as  does  the  non-handicapped  child,  but,  in  addition,  he  faces 
adjustive  problems  resulting  when  a physical  hardlc^  is  inserted  between 
a goal  and  the  self  desire  to  achieve  the  goal.  It  is  ixportant,  then,  to 
distinguish  between  emotional  maldevelopment  which  is  potential  in  all 
children  and  emotional  disturbance  which  is  the  direct  result  of  frustra- 
tions due  to  physical  disability.^ 

The  reflected  appraisals  of  significant  people  Influence  the  psycho- 
logical behavior  of  the  child  and  may  present  adjustive  problems  when  the 
child  is  handicapped.  When  an  individual  lacks  a tool  reqxtlred  in  his 

culture,  others  note  his  lack.  If  they  devalue  him  for  it,  he  may  accept 

2 

their  Judgment  and  devalue  himself. 

Disabilities  have  psychological  effects,  not  because  the  nature  of  the 
disabilities  require  certain  behavior,  but  because  disabilities  nay  force 
the  ol^d  into  now  psychological  situations  more  frequently.^  To  explain 
the  behavior  of  the  physically  handicapped,  Heyerson  borrows  conc^ts  from 
somatopsychology  as  developed  by  Burt  Levin  and  applied  to  the  physically 
handic^ped  by  Roger,  Barker,  and  others.  He  draws  a distinction  between  the 
old  or  familiar  psychological  situation  in  the  life  apace  of  am  individual. 

1 

William  M.  Crulckahank,  "The  Ijupact  of  Physical  Disability  on  Social 
Adjustment,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  ittU  (Fall,  19k8),  pp.  78-83. 

2 

Neyerson,  og^  cit.,  p.  19 
3 

Lee  Heyerson,  "Somatopsycbology  of  Riysical  Disability,"  im  Psyoho- 
logy  of  faceptienal . Children  and  Tenth,  ed.  William  M.  CruickshsnlJiEgle- 
wood  CTi//s,  New  Jerseyi  PrenUIce-Hall,  Inc.,  1955),  pp.  Ul-k2. 
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The  old  psychological  situation  Is  veil  stmctnred)  sub-regions  are 
Identified  as  desired  or  not  desired;  positlre  and  negative  goals  are  recog- 
nized, and  the  paths  leading  to  than  are  recognized.  The  factors  oharac- 

i| 

terlzing  the  nev  psychological  situation  are  vary  different.  The  region  la 

1| 

generally  unstructtired;  the  location  of  the  goal  Is  not  clear,  and  the 
means  of  reaching  It  are  not  known;  the  position  of  the  goal  may  appear  to 
change  as  the  Individual's  psychological  position  changes;  an  experience 

I may  carry  both  positive  and  negative  feelings  whan  the  goal  Is  attractive 
jbut  the  strangeness  of  the  situation  is  repelling.  The  Individual  in  a new 

II 

I psychological  situation  tends  to  engage  in  wandering,  vacillating,  and  un- 
stable trlal-and-error  behavior.  Is  alert  to  small  clues,  and  Is  easily 
influenced  by  peripheral  stisull.  As  a person's  perception  of  the  sltu- 
latlon  shifts,  his  behavior  shifts.^ 

niyslcally  disabled  persons  nay  face  several  kinds  of  new  psyeholo- 
[ glcal  situations.  First,  a situation  may  be  new  because  It  has  never  been 
ejg>erlenced.  Handicapped  children  nay  face  new  situations  frequently  when 
their  psychological  worlds  are  smaller  and  less  well  differentiated  than 
the  life  space  of  non— handicapped  children.  Second,  a situation  may  be  new 
because  the  Indivldxml  lacks  a tool  required  by  his  culture  la  hindered 
in  structuring  the  new  situation.  For  the  physically  handicapped  nhllrf  the 
same  physical  situation  nay  be  nev  each  time  he  meets  it.  For  exai^le,  the 
child  with  a severe  vision  handicap  nay  be  in  a new  psychological  situation 
each  time  he  walks  around  the  block  for  there  nay  be  new  obstacles  that  he 
cannot  anticipate.  A third  type  of  new  psychological  situation  —y  stem 
Trom  the  meanings  that  a disability  has  for  others.  The  handicapped  indi- 
vidual may  not  bo  able  to  anticipate  when  he  will  be  pitied,  helped. 

Ibid,  pp,  37-39. 
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exhibited,  or  rejected  in  terms  of  what  his  disability  means  to  another 
person.  His  social  role  may  not  be  clear  to  him  for  the  disabled  person 
lives  in  a world  that  is  frequently  ambiguous  both  for  himself  and  for 
others.^ 

Although,  the  concept  of  the  "new  psychological  situation"  is  linjortant 
in  understanding  the  behavior  of  the  physically  disabled,  the  concept  of 
overlapping  psychological  roles  mast  also  be  considered.  The  disabled 
person  lives  in  two  psychological  worlds  ~ the  world  of  the  non-disabled 
majority  and  the  psychological  world  that  his  disability  creates.  Many 
activities  are  conaon  to  both  worlds,  but  others  are  open  only  to  the  non- 
handicapped.  Each  handicapped  indivldnal  plays  overlipping  roles  requiring 
different  but  generally  coiapatible  behavior  as  he  holds  membership  in  differ- 
ent groips. 

A disabled  person  is  ajqjosad  frequently  to  now  psychological  situations 

that  are  directly  related  to  his  disability,  and  he  may  react  in  a nui^er 

of  wayst  (1)  try  to  avoid  new  situations,  (2)  atteapt  to  develop  the  skills 

needed  to  reduce  the  newness,  (3)  try  to  develop  a greater  tolerance  for 

frustration,  and  (b)  seek  to  reduce  the  potency  of  some  of  his  goals. ^ 

Barker  notes  that  a possibility  for  adjustment  lies  in  reducing  marginality 

and  newness  but  indicates  that  the  degree  of  marginality  varies  strikingly 

with  the  nature  of  the  physical  defect! 

Defects  irtilch  are  not  as  obvious  as  deafness,  cardiac  defects,  and  tu- 
berculosis involve  a much  greater  degree  of  marginality  than  those  which 
are  immediately  ipparont.. . .defects  idiich  are  established  involve  less 
marginality  than  those  which  continually  fluctuate  in  severity.^ 

^Ibid,  pp,  U7-U8. 
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Loc.  cit, 

3 

Barker,  0£^  cit.,  p.  37. 
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Conflict  and  naiad Justaant  nay  occur  when  the  indiridual  rejects  the 
l-olas  open  to  him  and  seeks  what  is  unattainable  or  relatirely  inaccessible. 
Ifhe  handic^ped  parson  will  be  naladjusted  to  the  extant  that  he  denies 
^lis  disabled  role  and  places  high  value  on  situations  requiring  "nomal" 
l^iahaTior  and  seeks  entrance  into  regions  that  are  partially  or  totally 
l^losad  to  hin.^  I^klebust  sophasiaes  a problem  that  can  arise  when  the 
ijiandic^ped  deny  their  disabilities j "Regardless  of  their  ability  if  they 
1^8  ashamed  of  their  disability,  if  they  try  to  deny  it,  or  to  b^ave  as 
it  did  not  exist,  they  divorce  themselves  from  reality  without  gaining 

I 

'f^he  general  social  acceptance  they  crave.  Heyerson  emphaslBem  that  it 
l|Ls  unrealistic  and  unfair  to  create  social  situations  ia  which  deaf,  blind, 
i^nd  crippled  children  are  expected  to  behave  as  net-deaf,  not-bllnd,  and 
ijiot -crippled  and  then  belabor  the  disabled  for  their  maladjustment. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  threat.  Vlhen  the  self  is  threatened,  it  must 
l^ct.  Mechanisms  of  self  defense  offer  tenf>orary  relief  as  they  appear  to 
ij-educe  the  incongruity  between  the  individual's  perception  of  a situation 
l^d  his  self  concept.  The  self  defenses  have  been  called  the  "glasses" 
ijihat  are  worn  psychologically  to  bring  the  concept  of  self  and  "reality" 
tj^loser.  Perceptions  which  enhance  the  self  concept  may  be  sought  while 
^threatening  perceptions  may  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  phenomenal  field, 
Ipr  they  may  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  clear  figure.^  Me  Ginnis's  study. 


Meyerson,  op»  cit.,  p,  U9. 


>^klebust,  cit.,  p.  161. 
3 

Meyerson,  op.  cit.,  p,  58. 


Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  cit.,  p.  268. 


in  which  the  galvanic  skin  response  was  used  as  an  index  of  enotionality  as 
neutral  and  enotionally  toned  words  were  flashed,  indicated  that  perceptual 
defense  involves  avoidance  of  ui^leasant  or  dangerous  stimulus  objects. 
Increased  emotionality  at  the  pr»<*ecognitlon  level  revealed  that  the  subjects 
discriminated  a stimulus  before  it  was  fully  perceived.  Me  Ginnis  concluded 
that  the  process  of  perceptual  defense  is  designed  to  delay  the  greater 
anxiety  that  accoi^panles  the  recognition  of  the  stimulus.^ 

Three  categories  of  techniques  for  dealing  with  threatening  situations 
can  be  identified.  The  following  is  a vary  brief  summary  of  the  discussion 
presented  by  Combs  and  Snygg t 

The  phenomenal  self  may  bo  reorganized  to  include  threatening  per- 
ceptions. The  adequate  person  can  accept  all  the  differentiations 
in  his  field.  Because  the  self  is  defined  in  "positive"  terms, 
"negative"  perceptions  are  evaluated  against  the  many  "positive" 
experiences  and,  therefore,  can  be  assimilated.  The  individual  is 
open  to  adjustment  and  change.  The  reorganization  of  self  that 
results  permits  new  data  to  enter  the  field  and  provides  a more  real- 
istic relation  to  the  world. 

Perceptions  may  be  denied  acceptance  into  the  phenomenal  field.  A 

matter  may  be  postponed,  or  a threatening  perception  may  be  seppressed 
or  held  to  a lower  order  of  differentiation.  The  threat  is  not  e- 
limlnated,  however.  Because  it  is  still  in  the  phenomenal  field, 
although  not  in  clear  figure,  it  continues  to  keep  the  organism  in  a 
state  of  tension.  A high  degree  of  attention  to  other  natters  may 
relieve  the  resulting  anxiety  teaporarily. 

Perceptions  may  be  selected  or  modified  to  bo  consistent  with  the  ex- 
isting organization.  The  greater  the  feelings  of  inadequacy,  the 
greater  is  the  incidence  of  distortion.  A person  may  ratipnaUze  by 
selecting  perceptions  in  such  a manner  that  they  sppear  consistent 
with  the  concept  of  self.  The  individual  i»ay  deny  as  he  refuses  to 
acc^t  a threatening  differentiation,  or  ha  nay  compensate  as  he  seeks 
esteem  in  other  areas  that  are  not  under  threat.  Identification  with 
a strong  personality  or  groip  may  add  the  adequacy  of  others  to  one's 
perception  of  self,  Exaggerated  attempts  to  conform  may  relate  to 
feelings  of  inadequacy.  Regression  may  be  trIiSas“teohnique8  that 
worked  to  make  the  individual  feel  adequate  in  the  past  are  used. 


I.  Me  Ginnis,  "Qmotlonality  and  Perceptual  Defense,"  in  Outside  Read- 
£ i£  Payohoj^gy.  ed.  Eugene  L.  Hartley,  Herbert  G.  Birch,  and  Ruth  fe,' 
^ley,  (New  Torkj  Thomas  T.  Crowell  Coipany,  1955),  pp.  I83-I93. 
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I^tasy  gives  feelings  of  mastery.  Although  dangerous  vhen  the  In- 
dividual  finds  the  world  of  fantasy  more  real  than  eaqparience  in  the 
eoctemal  world,  this  mechanism  may  enable  the  individual  to  punish 
himself  through  what  appear  to  be  "ui^lsasant*  fantasies,  to  become 
the  piplsher  rather  than  the  punished,  and  thereby  to  seek  enhance- 
ment.^ 

It  has  been  noted  that  defensive  behavior  may  reduce  the  awareness  of 

lliihreat,  but  it  does  not  reduce  the  threat  Itself.  Although  everyone  en- 

i 

ll^loys  defensive  mechanisms,  danger  may  arise  from  overuse  or  unwise  "choloe." 
ijuie  person  who  is  defensively  organized  may  choose  a course  of  action  only 
ij^o  find  that  he  cannot  btfiave  in  the  way  that  he  selects  because  of  his 

ijienial  op  distortion  of  some  ij^portant  data  or  clues?'  Vthen  the  individual 

1 

|.ntarprsts  clues  in  his  own  way  without  regard  for  his  . irroundings,  it 
ijcLght  be  said  that  he  has  left  reality,  but  more  accurately,  since  per- 
||:eption  is  reality,  he  has  ceased  to  use  available  clues  or  uses  them  out 
|bf  social  conteoct,  and  his  perceptions  have  lost  similarity  to  his  sur- 

I 3- 

IrouxKlings.'  Rogsrs  discusses  the  extent  to  which  defensive  behavior  is  used t 

....the  extent  to  which  the  individual's  perceptions  of  his  abilities 
and  relationships  were  Incongruent  with  socially  perceived  reality 
would  be  a measure  of  his  basic  vulnerability.  The  extent  to  which  he 
dimly  perceives  these  incongruences  and  discrepancies  is  a measure  of. 
his  internal  tension  and  determines  the  amount  of  defensive  behavior.^ 

iLccording  to  Portnoy's  definition,  the  neurotic  personality  suffers  from 


'Combs  and  Snygg,  op.  cit. , pp.  271»281t. 


Rogers,  Client  Centered  Therapy,  op.  cit.,  p.  19 


! ' Earl  C.  Kelly,  Education  for  What  is  Real,  (New  lorkt  Harper  and 
Iprothers,  19k7)  pp.  U3-U». ' 


Rogers,  Client  Cantered  Therapy,  op.  cit,,  pp.  191-192. 
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disunity,  inability  to  have  a firm  sense  of  identity  as  he  becomes  a stranger 
and  enemy  to  himself.  His  system  of  values  derives  from  his  need  for  safety, 
a search  for  glory,  or  avoidance  of  struggle  and  pain,^ 

The  child  is  in  position  to  handle  situations  producing  uipleasant 
emotions  in  mentally  healthy  ways  if  conditions  prevail  in  which  he  can  re- 
act effectlvelyt  (1)  direct  his  energy  into  constructive  avenues  of  winning 
approval,  (2)  develop  eapathy  with  one  or  more  individuals  who  value  him, 

(3)  participate  as  a responsible  and  contributing  mejik>er  in  group  situ- 
ations, (b)  face  facts  and  use  the  essential  steps  in  reasoning  analyze  bin 
life  situation,  and  (5)  clarify  his  values  and,  with  accumulating  e:q>eri- 
ence,  alter  meanings  when  appropriate.^ 

6,  The  individual  is  able  to  reorganize  his  perceptual  field  and, 
thereby,  change  behavior.  Behavior  is  a product  of  perception,  and  the 
direction  of  the  behavior  depends  on  the  view  that  the  behaver  holds  of 
the  aiost  ippropriate  action  available  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  self. 
Perceptions  are  internal,  are  aiatters  of  personal  meaning,  and  are  not  open 
to  external  manipulation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  learning  is  seen  as  change 
in  behavior,  and  if  b^iavior  changes  only  after  perceptions  change,  the 
process  of  the  reorganization  of  the  perceptual  field  has  wide  Isplloations. 
Two  aspects  of  the  topic  are  discussed t the  process  of  perceptual  change 
aiul  the  implications  for  education. 

Dif f er entiat ion  of  new  perceptions.  The  self  concept  has  stability  and 
seeks  to  maintain  and  enhance  its  present  organization,  but  this  stability 
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Portnoy,  cit.,  p,  311, 
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Prescott,  0£.  cit.,  pp,  U09-l|13. 
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jand  tendency  to  resist  change  do  not  indicate  rigidity  In  organization* 

|To  be  adequate  the  hujoan  being,  maintaining  existence  through  successire 
periods  In  life,  living  In  a changing  vorld,  and  seeking  self  actualization, 
must  adapt  to  change.  In  so  doing,  perceptions  cannot  remain  static.  Rogers 

states  that  perceptual  changes  are  more  often  concerned  with  the  self  than 

1 2 
the  external  world.  *^0  process  of  self  differentiation  never  ceases.* 

As  child  and  as  adult,  the  Individual  constantly  engages  In  the  process  of 

self  discovery  as  he  learns  to  see  hljiself  as  others  see  him  and  Interpret 

his  behavior  In  terms  of  the  values  of  his  culture.  At  times  the  differ- 

antlatlonal  process  Is  more  rapid  than  others. 

Differentiations  can  arise  as  a result  of  traumatic  shock  i^ch  can 

change  rapidly  the  self  organization  of  the  individual,  or  changes  in  the 

self  concept  may  take  place  so  slowly  and  so  gradually  that  the  Individual 

3,  U 

may  not  be  aware  of  the  change.  The  nature  of  the  slttiatlon  and  Its 

meaning  to  the  Individual  influence  the  manner  and  extent  of  perceptual 
change.  Combs  and  Snygg  outline  several  factors  which  serve  to  determine 
whether  or  not  change  in  the  perceptual  self  Is  likely  to  occur*  A summary 
|of  their  explanation  appears  below t 

The  place  of  the  new  concept  in  the  Individual's  present  self  organ!- 

1 

Carl  R,  Rogers,  *Sobm  Observations  on  the  Organization  of  Personality," 

I in  Readings  for  Educational  Psychology,  ed.  William  A.  PuUagar,  H«11  Q, 
jLewis,  CarroTT’FT'Suibee,  (New  York i Thomas  I.  Crowell  Con)any,  1956),  p.  287. 

2 

Combs  and  Snygg,  og^  clt*,  p.  157. 

3 

Ibid,  pp.  159,  161-162. 
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Rogers,  Readings  for  Educational  Psychology,  op.  qit,,  p.  298. 
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zatlon  Is  significant.  Not  all  assets  of  self  have  equal  value,  and 
those  of  less  Isportamoe  to  the  person  chauige  aK>re  readily  as  a re- 
sult of  now  experiences  than  do  the  more  central  or  personal  self 
concepts* 

New  concepts  that  satisfy  the  subject's  need  for  enhancement  are  like- 
ly to  be  accepted  into  the  self  structure  idiile  those  which  ippear 
to  be  threatening  will  probably  be  rejected,  ihe  absence  of  threat 
Increases  the  mobility  of  the  self  concept,  for  change  Is  most  Uk^ 
ly  to  occur  in  situations  that  do  not  force  the  individual  to  self 
defense. 

The  clarity  of  the  experience  is  ij^)ortant.  A vivid  experience  is  more 
^0  result  in  change*  Generally  first-hand  experiences  are 
more  effective  in  producing  change  than  symbolic  experieocas.^ 

The  self  structure  is  generally  open  to  enhancing  perceptions,  but  whei 
there  is  freedom  from  threat,  it  is  possible  for  the  self  to  consider 
hitherto  rejected  perceptions,  to  make  new  differentiations,  and  to  relate 
* grate  the  self  in  such  a way  as  to  include  thesi.  The  now  data  which  is 
available  to  the  individual  permits  him  to  deal  with  the  world  vre  accu- 
rately and  with  greater  realism.  A reservoir  of  positive  perceptions  and 
the  ability  to  accept  new  perceptions  enables  him  to  launch  into  new  areas 

of  experience.  Because  he  feels  fundamentally  secure,  he  can  reach  out  and 

2 t 

extend  himself  to  the  limit.  * ^ 

Iipllcations  for  education.  Each  student  takes  to  the  schoolroom 
certain  potentials,  feelings,  attitudes,  goals,  and  values  which  Influence 
what  he  can  perceive  as  significant  and  meaningful  to  him.  He  reacts  to 
teachers,  classmates,  and  the  emotional  tone  of  the  classroom  in  terms  of 
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Combs  and  Snygg,  ojo.  clt*,  pp.  163*;l6U. 
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Rogers,  Readings  for  Educational  Psychology 
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the  perceptions  which  he  has  developed  concerning  himself  and  his  world  of 
people  Old  situations.  "He  takes  out  of  the  situation  — l.e.,  he  learns 
~ what  he  himself  experiences.*^ 

The  school  that  seeks  to  deal  effectively  with  behavior  must  consider 

what  children  think  of  themselves,  aid  then  to  perceive  themselves  and 

their  world  in  satisfying  ways,  and,  thereby,  achieve  behavior  that  is 

^proprlate  for  them  and  accepted  by  others.  To  help  the  child  develop 

concepts  for  effective  living,  education  mst  focus  on  changes  of  the  child tg 

« 

self  perceptions  *ln  relation  to  his  life  e}q>erlencos  rather  than  upon  pro~ 
duclng  stereotjrped  and  Identical  behavioral  responses  In  conformity  with 
standardised  norms.*  The  self  oonoept,  so  basic  to  b^iavlor.  Is  a func- 
tion of  experience.  Other  than  the  family,  the  school  has  a more  profound 
affect  on  the  self  perceptions  of  boys  and  girls  than  any  other  sodal 
agency.  Education  must  provide  students  with  experiences  that  help  them  to 
see  themselves  as  liked,  wanted,  able,  and  reaponsibla  and,  through  op- 
portunities for  self  actualization,  enable  them  to  become  contributing  giroup 
masfi)er8,  curious  about  the  world  around  ttem,  and  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  Men. 

V Educators  must  be  concerned  with  planning  experiences  for  chlldrvi  that 

help  them  make  adequate  perceptions,  see  things  in  new  ways,  and  be  more 
open  to  their  experiences  — past,  present,  and  future. 

1 

A.  Harry  Passou,  *Indivldualization  of  Instruction,*  (Mimeographed, 
undated),  p.  2. 
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Hugh  V.  Perkins,  "Changing  Perceptions  of  Self,*  Childhood  Education. 
3kt2  (October,  1957),  p.  8h.  
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Bills,  Codss  and  Snygg,^  Morgan,-'  and  Rogers,  and  Vaetjen^*  are  among 

the  authors  who  have  developed  this  Idea  in  recent  contributions  to  tbs 

literature.  Although  it  is  not  appropriate,  at  this  point,  to  attesyt  to 

outline  a learning  theory,  a few  essential  ideas  serve  to  indicate  ways  in 

which  personality  theory  and  perceptual  psychology  can  serve  education. 

Education  seeks  to  help  the  child  gain  knowledge  and,  as  a result  of 
this  knowledge,  b^ve  effectively,  think  critically,  contribute  freely  to 
the  grotp  welfare,  and  live  creatively.  Such  goals  can  be  realized  only 
as  the  child  is  able  to  escape  the  past  experiences  that  prohibit  him  from 
exploring  the  meanings  of  new  events  and  ideas  and  become  sufficiently 
free  and  open  to  see  and  internalize  appropriate  new  experiences.  From  all 
the  opportunltlee  for  new  experiences  open  to  him,  he  will  select  the  ideas, 
attitudes,  and  feelings  that  hold  personal  meoi  ing  for  him.  It  is  only 
when  subject  matter  takes  on  meaning  for  the  child  as  he  seeks  self  reali> 
zatlon  that  it  is  perceived  and  experienced  and  can  aiffeot  behavior*  An 

1 

Robert  S.  Bills,  ■Believing  and  Behaving t Perception  and  Learning,* 
Learning  Mare  About  Leaning,  ed.  Alexander  Frazier,  (Wudiington,  D.  C,i 
Associaticm  for  Stpervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1959),  p.  57. 
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Combs  and  Snygg,  o£,  dt..  312-315,  365,  375-360,  38>381i,  388, 
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Gerthon  Morgan,  *With  Focus  on  Self  — the  Teacher,*  Baltimore  Bulle- 
tin  of  Education,  37»3  (April,  I960),  pp,  9-16. 
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Carl  R.  Rogers,  *Slgnlficant  Learningi  in  Ther^>y  and  Education,* 
Educational  Leadership,  l6»lt  (January,  1959),  pp.  232-2U2. 
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Association  for  Sopervision  and  Curriculum  DeveHopmoit,  1961),  pp,  1-88. 
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locational  program  based  on  this  philosophy  is  concerned  mith  the  inner 
ijjrganixation  of  the  student,  recognizes  the  selective  Influence  of  self 
||)erception  past  experience  on  current  perceptions,  and  provides  the 
onvironwent  in  which  he  can  be  self  motivating  and  move  toward  self 
|ictualization. 

Learning  occurs  more  readily  when  it  is  problem-oriented,  and  the 

[roblems  are  perceived  by  the  learners  to  bo  iaportant  and  relevant  to 
heir  needs.  In  this  setting  the  teacher,  recognizing  the  significance  of 
jjthe  needs,  attitudes,  and  values  of  her  students,  can  guide  them  to  re»* 
prcrine  and  clarify  those  which  they  perceive  to  be  in>ortant.  Learning, 
;:hen,  is  a personal  process  for  each  individual,  because  the  learner  d»> 

: ermines  what  can  be  perceived  and  the  directions  in  which  his  energy  will 
le  channeled* 

The  teacher  is  significant  in  this  learning  process.  She  should  be 
3ne  who  can  accept  her  ow  feelings  and,  therefore,  not  have  need  to  be 
defensively  oriented.  She  can  accept  the  student  and  understand  his  feel- 
Lrjgs.  Active  valuing  of  the  learner  enables  her  to  establish  a relation- 
ship of  warmth,  support,  and  trust  in  which  he  has  opportunities  to 
develop  more  adequate  perceptions. 

The  teacher  believes  that  the  urge  to  graw  is  basic,  that  all  children 
Kant  to  learn  for  she  has  faith  in  the  self  actualizing  tendency  of  her 

Itudents.  She  knows  that  perception  is  an  internal  and  a self -selective 
rocess,  not  open  to  direct  external  manipulation.  Therefore,  she  makes 
Uvallable  a wide  variety  of  resources  from  which  the  student  can  select 
those  which  are  need-relevant  and  a classroom  environment  rich  in  op- 
portunities for  exploration,  discovery,  and  extension  of  experiences.  She 

Cs  not  assume  the  role  of  the  authority  for  this  would  limit  the  leam- 
of  the  child  to  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  she  possesses.  Instead, 
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she  serves  to  Influence  behavior  by  facilitating,  assisting,  and  guiding 
children.  Personal  liabilities  are  discovered  under  conditions  that  are 
relatively  free  from  threat  in  xdiich  the  student  feels  sufficiently  secure 
and  adequate  to  recognize  his  weaknesses  and  handle  them  appropriately. 

The  child  can  move  toward  self  realization  as  he  comes  to  believe  in 
his  own  capacities  to  learn,  lives  in  a classroom  in  which  he  is  actively 
valued,  and  experiences  maximum  challenge  and  minimum  threat  in  his  ex- 
ploration of  new  ideas. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  served  to  discuss  the  rationale  for  this  study  of  the 
self  reports  of  selected  physically  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  students. 
A theory  of  the  role  of  the  self  concept  in  behavior  was  formulated  under 
six  constructs,  each  of  which  was  discussed  and  stpported  by  evidences  from 
the  literature.  The  constructs  conprislng  the  theory  are  stated  below, 
each  with  a brief  suisnary. 

1.  The  human  being  has  an  innate  drive  to  discover  bis  potential  and 
to  actualize  the  self.  The  individual  acts  as  a whole  with  one  basic 
tendency,  that  of  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  self.  Through  the  inter- 
related physiological  and  psychological  processes  of  growth,  maturation, 
and  learning,  basic  abilities  are  improved  and  more  coaplex  befiavlor 
comes  possible.  As  the  organism  differwitiates  and  integrates  differences, 
body  parts  grow  and  mature,  and  a readiness  to  function  develcps  causing 
the  Individual  to  face  new  adjustments  and  new  learnings.  How  available 
energy  is  patterned,  what  potentialities  are  developed,  and  what  learnings 
are  achieved  are  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  individual's  concept 

of  self. 

2.  The  perceptions  of  the  individual  pattern  his  world  and  give  di- 
rection to  his  behavior.  The  physical  organism  makes  perception  possible 
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the  sense  organs  function  to  receive  8ensor7  stiroli  from  the  environ- 
|r.ent  and  as  the  nearo-nascular  system  and  the  brain  permit  the  interpr^ 
jtation,  association,  and  *trial"  of  stimuli  for  meaiingful  behavior.  The 
perceptual  process  is  organized  around  the  self  conc^t  as  it  functions  to 
jsatisfy  the  needs,  achieve  the  goals,  and  exej^lify  the  values  necessary 
[to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the  self  organization.  Previous 
jaxperiences  provide  a frame  of  reference  for  present  and  future  perceptions, 
land  time,  opportunity,  and  adequate  physical  equipment  determine  the  nature 
|of  the  potential  perceptions  that  are  available  at  the  moment  of  bdiavior. 

Vftiere  adequate  physical  equipment  is  lacking,  the  individual  experiences 

f 

Idifferently  from  one  who  is  not  handicapped, 

3,  Hie  self  concept  emerges  as  a result  of  the  interaction  of  the  in- 
dividual with  other  persons.  The  child  becomes  human  or  social  as  a result 
|of  his  interaction  with  people.  Through  determining  the  physical  "me" 

[from  the  "not  mq"  the  child  develops  an  awareness  of  himself,  and  through 
I reflected  appraisals,  he  learns  the  value  that  he  has  in  the  ey®s  of  others. 

I Their  responses  and  attitudes  are  taken  over  and  associated  with  the  child's 
I responses.  He  experiences  others  and  himself  through  role  playing  until  a 
generalized  role  pattern  emerges  providing  him  with  a position  and  status 
from  which  to  perceive  events  and  actions.  A visible  physical  defect  can 
create  for  the  child  situations  in  the  family  and  peer  group  in  which  sig- 
nificant problems  in  interpersonal  relations  can  arise. 

As  the  child  cozmainicates  in  language  symbols  that  arouse  in  him  the 
same  responses  that  they  aroussin  others,  he  is  able  to  take  on  roles  in 
the  fullest  sense,  share  ideas  and  feelings  more  richly,  broaden  his  base 
of  experience,  and  handle  abstractions.  For  the  child  with  a coamunica— 
tion  disorder  social  isolation  and  educational  handicap  can  arise, 

U,  The  value  system  emerges  in  the  process  of  self  development  and,  in 
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turn,  is  a frame  of  reference  for  evaluating  subsequent  experlmces.  Self 
valuation  and  the  assigning  of  value  to  specific  a^ects  of  the  environment 
are  processes  that  grow  out  of  relationships  with  significant  people  and 
progress  through  several  developmental  stages.  Family,  school,  and  com- 
munity, all  functions  of  society,  share  responsibility  for  the  values  that 
the  young  ohlld  develops  and  the  goals  that  he  seeks.  Changes  in  values 
may  occur  with  maturity  and  ever-widening  experiences,  but  these  changes 
tend  to  take  place  within  the  general  framework  of  these  early  attitudes 
and  values. 

The  values  of  the  ohlld  are  of  deep  significance  for  they  serve  to 
select  and  inteipret  experiences,  determine  for  him  those  perceptions  which 
are  "real"  and  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  his  actions.  The  individual 
functions  most  effectively  when  all  parts  of  his  value  system  are  in  harmo- 
ny. It  is  only  through  knowing  the  private  world  of  another  person,  his 
innermost  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  attitudes,  his  ambitions,  and  his 
values  that  one  can  understand  and  predict  his  behavior. 

5,  Individuals  differ  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  perceptions  that 
are  inconsistent  with  the  self  conoapt,  A child's  emotionalized  ideas 
about  himself  and  his  world  become  the  core  of  self.  Perc^tions  that 
maintain  the  present  self  picture  or  which  enhance  the  self  concept  are 
acc^ted.  On  the  other  hand,  perceptions  that  are  in  contrast  to  eocLstii^ 
attitudes,  goals,  and  values  require  the  individual  to  make  adjustments,  to 
seek  relief  from  the  resulting  tension  and  anxiety.  Adjtistive  mechanisms 
afford  te^orary  relief^  twt  when  they  are  used  unwisely,  they  may  rob  the 
child  of  the  motivation  to  seek  constructive  ways  of  handlii^  urpleasant 
emotions. 

The  child  who  can  develop  a close  and  supporting  relationship  with  one 
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I 

or  more  persons  in  a vara  and  accepting  cllaate  in  irtiich  he  can  look  at 
himself  vithout  shame  and  vithout  blame  may  learn  to  face  all  aspects  of 
self  and  become  motiTated  toward  self  actualization.  On  the  other  hand, 
ianxlety  derelops  out  of  feelings  of  threat  causing  the  self  to  organize 
the  energy  resources  of  the  body  for  defense  of  the  present  self  structure, 
inhibiting  the  e3q>ansion  of  the  self  concept. 

The  physically  handicapped  nhlld  faces  all  of  the  adjustments  comnon 

I 

Ito  the  non-handict^ped,  and  he  may  face  additional  onesi  (1)  when  his 

lhandicap  stands  in  the  way  of  his  goals,  (2)  if  he  is  devalued  by  sig^- 

I I 

ficant  people  because  he  lacks  a tool  valued  by  society,  and  (3)  when  he 
faces  new  psychological  situations  more  often  than  the  non^andlcapped  or 
I is  forced  into  situations  calling  for  overlt^jping  psychological  roles. 

6,  The  individual  may  reorganize  his  perceptual  field  and,  thereby, 

I change  b^iavior.  Although  the  self  seeks  to  maintain  its  present  organl- 
Izatlon,  it  also  seeks  the  realization  of  its  potentials. 

Several  factors  Influence  the  nature  and  eoctent  to  which  an  Individual 
can  change  his  self  concept.  New  concepts  that  enhance  the  self  organi- 
zati<m  can  be  Incorporated  readily,  but  the  individual  who  has  a reservoir 
of  positive  perceptions,  can  integrate  some  negative  concepts.  Perceptions 
of  less  iiportance  to  the  individuals  can  be  changed  more  readily  than 
[central  meanings.  Vivid  first-hAnd  experiences  produce  greater  change  than 
I those  perceived  less  clearly.  The  nature  of  the  environment  is  significant 

I 

in  b^iavioral  change.  In  situations  in  which  threat  is  absent  or  minimized, 
the  person  is  not  forced  to  be  defensively  oriented.  Vlhen  he  feels  ac- 
|cepted  and  valued,  he  comes  to  believe  in  his  personal  worth  and  his  abili- 

I 

|tles,  and  he  aab^ppen  to  new  experiences  and  take  on  new  b^utvlor. 

The  theoretical  framework  which  has  been  presented  serves  to  define  the 
I role  of  perception  and  conc^t  of  self  in  the  understanding  of  human 
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development  and  behavior.  This  chapter,  "Rationale  — The  Self  Structure," 
and  Chapter  III,  "Application  of  the  Rationale  to  Various  Cat^orles  of 
Physical  Handicap,"  help  define  the  problem  and  serve  as  a frame  of  refer- 
ence for  the  research  activities  of  this  study. 


CHAPTSR  m 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  RATIDNAIZ  TO  VARIOUS 
GATBCXmiES  OF  PHTSICAL  HANDICAP 

The  physically  haadlcsppad  and  physically  non-handicapped  child  are 
sinilar  in  nanj  ways.  Each  is  a physical  organien,  following  the  sane 
general  patterns  of  growth  and  derelopiient , each  proceeding  through  the 

I 

developaental  stages  at  his  own  pace*  Each  indiTidual  has  his  own  unique 
organization  of  energy^  and  his  channeling  of  available  energy  is  deterained 
by  the  attitudes^  goalsy  and  Talues  which  he  has  developed  fwndmiiantal  1 y 
I through  interaction  with  significant  people  in  his  world.  For  each  ftWiH 

I 

self  actualization  is  his  basic  needy  and  he  behaves  in  ways  which  he  per- 
ceives as  helping  to  uove  hi*  toward  his  goal.  Basically,  physically  handi- 
ciqjped  and  non-handicapped  children  are  not  different.  In  each  consideration 
the  coneon  denoainator  is  the  child. 

However,  while  the  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  child  are  *>re  alike 
than  different,  it  is  the  differences  with  which  the  handicapped 
■ost  work  as  he  lives  and  coipetes  in  a world  of  non-handlcepped  people. 

The  child  with  an  ii|3aiment  has  inserted  into  his  life  space  a physical 
handicap,  a factor  with  which  the  non-handicapped  child  need  not  deal. 

Research  has  established  that  any  i^ainent  in  the  ability  of  the  physical 

I 

jorganisu  to  receive  and  use  sensory  stlsnll  alters  the  experience  of  the 
I individual,  his  orientation  to  his  environnent,  and  the  structure  of  his 
j world.  Although  handicapped  and  non-hand lci9>p ad  children  face  sinilar 
[problesM  in  establishing  desirable  interpersonal  relations,  the  fact  that  a 

I 

physical  and  visible  handicap  is  inserted  into  the  life  space  of  the  handi- 
capped child  creates  situations  in  which  significant  probleas  can  arise. 


I 
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For  exaif)le,  the  hearing  is|)aired  child  nay  face  problens  in  interpersonal 

relations,  because  he  auy  have  difficulty  in  coasnuni eating  abstract  ideas 

and  subtle  neanings  and  may  niss  many  clues  that  his  environnent  has  to 

offer.  The  child  with  a physical  disability  may  face  additional  adjustnents 

as  ho  neets  new  psychological  situations  more  often  and  participates  both 

in  the  world  of  the  handicapped  and  that  of  the  non-handicapped, 

lAllywhite  cautions  about  using  the  tern  "handicapped*  loosely  because 

of  the  tendency  to  classify,  stereotype,  and  label  and  indicates  that  such 

activities  tend  to  confuse  the  issues  and  fall  to  lead  to  understanding. 

Re  clarifies  this  point  as  follows t 

To  a worker  with  "the  handicapped"  a person  who  stutters  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  one  of  many  "stutterers"  nor  nst  the  person  with  a 
handlci^  be  assumed  to  have  a great  many  coamion  characteristics  of 
others  with  handicaps, ...We  must  attempt  always  then  to  direct  our 
thinking  toward  the  child  who  has  a difference  of  a particular  kind, 
rather  than  to  a handicap  which  a child  may  have.^ 

The  variations  that  are  called  "disabilities,"  "impairments,"  or  "handi- 
caps" are  detendned  by  the  expectations  which  the  culture  places  zpon  the 

individual  and  the  meaning  the  person  himself  and  ethers  assign  to  the 
2 

variation. 

To  know  the  handicapped  child,  it  is  necessary,  among  other  factors,  to 
know  "how  does  the  world  around  him  appear  to  this  child,  how  does  he  feel 
about  his  world  and  himself  as  a personality.  Ve  mat  know.... not  only 
what  the  child  has  but  what  as  a human  personality  he  is  likely  to  do  with 

1 

Herold  Ullywhlte,  "A  Point  of  View  for  Those  Working  with  the  Handl- 
c^ped,"  Exceptional  Chlldrec,  25o  (lovea*er,  1958),  p,  lOi*. 

2 

Lee  Meyerson,  "Somatopsychology  of  Physical  Disability,"  in  Psycho- 
logy of  Exceptlenal  Children  a^  Ibuth,  ed.  William  M,  Crulckshanir 

(toglewood  diffs.  Hew  Jersey*  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1955),  p.  9. 
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I vbat  he  has.*^  Meyerson  states  that  although  a child  Is  physically  United^ 

''  ' 2 

the  effects  of  the  llMitatlon  are  restricted  to  a conditional  asy.  Ck>abs 

^ and  Snygg  recognise  the  need  for  adequately  functioning  physical  equipaent 
In  determining  whether  an  Indlyldual  can  see  and  hear,  but  state  that  what 
is  seen  or  heard  is  affected  little  by  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  ear,^ 
The  above  stateaents  support  the  basic  presdse  of  this  study,  the  im- 
portance of  viewing  the  child  and  his  environment  as  he  perceives  it  In 
order  to  understand  his  behavior.  "The  Inner  dynamics  of  the  person  than 
becoaes  the  proper  subject  for  study  of  his  orientation.*^  Allen  notes  that 
seeking  the  causes  of  behavior  In  the  Individual's  fraae  of  reference  n^ 
gates  the  need  for  a special  set  of  psychological  principles  for  the  handi- 
capped person.^ 

A number  of  handicaps  significant  to  this  study  are  discussed  brieflyt 
hearing  li^alraent,  vision  ijf>alraent,  locomotor  disabilities,  and  chronic 
disorders  with  particular  attention  being  given  to  cardiac  involvements. 

Each  t(^lc  is  discussed  within  the  framework  of  personality  theory  and 


1 

H.  Michael  and  J.  R.  Smith,  Critical  Analysis  of  Psychological  Tests 
in  Use  with  the  Cer^ral  Palsied,  (New  YorlH  Uriied  Cerebral  Palsied 
Associaiion  o7~ New  York  State,  1956),  p.  6. 

2 

Meyerson,  loc.  clt. 

3 

Arthur  W.  Combs,  and  Donald  Snygg,  Individual  Behavior. (New  Torki 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1959),  p.  60. 

It 

Marie  C.  Mehl,  "Philosophical  Ispllcations  of  the  Evaluation  of  the 
Cerebral  Palsied,"  Cerebral  Palsy  Review,  21i2  (March-April,  I960),  pp.  6-9, 

5 

R.  M.  Allen,  "Psychological  Assessment  Procedure  for  the  Cerebral 
Palsied,"  Proceedings  Post  Doctoral  W^kshop  in  Psychological  Services  for 
the  Cer^ral  Palsied,  (Coral  Gables,  Worlds t Dniversity  of  Miami  Press. 
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perceptual  psychology  and  is  seen  as  an  extoislon  of  the  rationale  of  the 
self  concept  presented  In  Chapter  II  of  this  paper. 

Hearing  Ii^)alrment 

In  considering  the  child  with  a comnunlcative  disorder  caused  by 
hearing  disability.  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  two  sheets t (1)  nature  of 
the  iapairment  and  (2)  effect  of  the  iipairnent. 

Nature  of  the  iiUP>ir»aP'fe«  Hearing  is  a dynamic  process  uniting  the 
individual  with  the  environment  and  facilitating  his  emotional,  intellectu- 
al, and  social  development.  Language  and  hearing  cannot  be  isolated  nor 
can  they  be  divorced  from  the  over-all  developmental  processes.^ 

Hardy  recognizes  hearing  iipairnent  as  a dysfunction  not  only  of  the 

ears  but  of  the  listening  mind.  He  Identifies  the  variety  of  problems  In- 

I 

volved  In  lipairments  in  auditory  perception  resulting  from  breakdowns  at 
various  points  along  the  auditory  systemt  (1)  interference  in  the  con- 
duction of  sound,  reducing  the  intensity  of  sound  but  net  distorting  it; 

(2)  difficulty  in  the  reception  and  analysis  of  sound  causing  acoustic  dis- 
tortion, reducing  the  amount  of  information  that  can  be  analyzed  for  trans- 
mission;  (3)  trouble  In  the  system  of  transmission  and  dissuination,  causing 
problems  in  differentiating  details  of  intensity  and  frequency}  {k)  dis- 
tortion at  the  perceptive  level  in  the  cortical  projection  area,  preventing 
the  individual  from  receiving  a pattern  of  sound;  and  (5)  Interference  at 
the  oorter  level,  resulting  in  what  is  not  an  auditory  but  a language  problem 
where  individuals  e:qperience  difficulty  in  learning  the  significance  ef 
visual  as  well  as  auditory  cues  to  language  or  where  difficulty  nay  lie  in 


1 

Wiliam  Q.  Hardy,  and  John  E.  Bordley,  "The  Child  with  Iipalred  Hearing," 
in  Management  of  the  Handicapped  Child,  ed.  M.  Michael  and  R.  Smith,  (New 
loricii  Grune  and  siraiion,  Inic.,  I9577»  PP«  117,  122. 
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t-he  ■otor  aspects  of  language. 

Therefore,  some  indiriduals  may  beware  of  sound  as  an  undifferentiated 
' erent  when  differences  in  loudness  may  not  be  clear  and  ability  to  discrimi- 
luate  pitch  may  be  confused.  For  other  people,  the  sounds  that  they  receire 
: eay  be  meanii^less  for  they  appear  to  hare  no  pattern;  sound  may  be  receiTed 
i but  not  perceired.  It  is  apparent  that  there  ia  no  entity  Wiioh  can  be 
I labeled  *the  deaf  ehlle*  for  there  are  rarlatiofia  within  the  category,  and 
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nent  and  as  the  neuro^anscular  systen  and  the  brain  permit  the  interpr»* 
tation,  association,  and  nrial"  of  stimuli  for  meaningful  behavior.  The 
perceptual  process  is  organized  around  the  self  oonc^t  as  it  functions  to 
, satisfy  the  needs,  achieve  the  goals,  and  exe^lify  the  values  necessary 
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As  the  child  coHBnioataa  in  language  symbols  that  arouse  in  him  the 
same  responses  that  they  arousln  others,  he  is  able  to  take  on  roles  in 
the  fullest  sense,  share  ideas  and  feelings  more  richly,  broaden  his  base 
of  experience,  and  handle  abstractions.  For  the  child  with  a cosisnni ca- 
tion disorder  social  Isolation  and  educational  handle^)  can  arise* 


U*  the  value  system  emerges  in  the  process  of  self  development  and,  in 
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The  function  of  hearing  in  perception  is  significant.  Hyklebust  identi- 
fies hearing  as  a lead  sense,  one  of  the  two  distance  senses,  the  sense 
which  encoapasses  all  directions,  and  the  one  which  is  designed  to  persist 
even  during  sleep  to  keep  the  individual  in  contact  with  his  environment. 
Hearing  can  serve  as  a background  sense,  alerting  one  to  change  in  the 
surrounding  anvironmant  even  while  other  activities  are  in  figure.^  Because 
what  is  heard  ia  available  only  momantarily,  vision  may  be  needed  to  "hold" 
a dtaatlen  in  order  that  the  details  night  be  explored.  In  addition,  the 
hearing  proeeas  ealls  for  growing  and  aequanee  of  atiamli  to  permit  neanii^. 
Ike  ear  amablae  the  individual  te  naaaure  time  ia  terne  of  before,  now,  and 


«e  aniltmip  lara^ttem.  ia  a Naidiaa  af  loaeml^.  and  fiai|i^ii>  rw> 
aebu.’ 


»uni,  is  a irane  oi  relerence  for  evaluating  subsequent  ejqieriences.  v 
valuation  and  the  assigning  of  value  to  specific  sheets  of  the  environnent 
are  processes  that  grow  out  of  relationshipa  with  significant  people  and 
progress  through  several  developmental  stages.  Family,  school,  and  com- 
■uiitji,  all  funotioos  of  aooiety,  share  raaponaibijLity  ler  the  vuinaa  that 
tha  yeumg  ahild  devulepa  and  ^ ghala  that  he  saate.  Ohi^aa  ia 

te  take  plane  mihAa  the  taaanul  ftMBM*  ad  tkeaa  evly  ami 


Bm  walaen  af 
■elaet  and  iateipmt 

are  "real"  and  guide  hla  la 

fnnotloaa  aoat  affantl 
ny.  It  is  only 
innenost  thou^ts 
values  that  ons  eaa 
5.  Individuals 
are  inconsistent  uith 
about  himself  end  hie  uori 
naintain  the  present  self  p 
accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  p 
attitudes,  goals,  and  values  raqnire 

seek  relief  from  the  resulting  tension  and  anxiety.  Adjustlva  nechanli 
afford  ti^rary  relief,  twt  when  they  are  used  unwisely,  they  my  rob  the 
child  of  the  motivation  to  seek  constructive  ways  of  handlii*  uig>leaaant 
emotions. 

The  child  who  can  develop  a close  and  svpperting  relationship  with  one 


iFPUCiTION  OF  THK  RATIDH1I2  TO  ViRIOOS 
OLTSGORIES  OF  PHI8ICAL  HANDICAP 

Tha  phTSlcally  handicapped  and  phyalcally  non-hand 1 capped  child  are 
Bijailar  in  ■amj’  waya.  Kach  ia  a phjraical  organian,  following  the  sane 
general  pattema  of  growth  and  deralopnent,  each  proceeding  through  the 
dewelopBental  atagea  at  hia  own  pace*  Each  indiwidnal  hata  hia  own  aniqoe 
organization  of  energy^  and  hia  channeling  of  aTailable  energy  ia  deterained 
by  the  attitadea,  goals,  autd  Talmea  which  ho  haa  deyelc^od  fandanentally 

through  interaction  with  significant  people  in  his  world.  Fbr  each 

I 

aelf  aetaailiEatlon  is  hia  basic  need,  and  he  bahaTes  in  ways  which  he  per— 
ceiTea  aa  helping  to  aore  hiji  toward  hia  goal.  Basically,  physically  handi- 
capped and  noD-handi capped  ohildron  are  not  different.  In  each  oonaidsration 
the  eoaaon  demndnator  is  t^  child. 

Heweror,  while  the  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  child  mt9  nore  alike 
than  different,  it  is  the  differences  with  which  the  handicapped  child 
anat  work  as  he  liras  and  ce^)stsa  in  a world  of  non-handicapped  people. 

The  child  with  an  iapalneent  haa  Inaerted  into  hia  life  apace  a physical 
handicap,  a factor  with  which  the  non-handicapped  child  need  not  deal. 
Eesaardi  haa  established  that  any  i^ainent  in  the  ability  of  the  physical 
organlSB  to  roceire  and  use  aeaisory  stlmll  altera  the  experience  of  the 
indiridoal,  his  orientation  to  his  enrironnent,  and  the  structure  of  his 
world.  Although  handicapped  and  non-hand icqpped  children  face  slnllar 

! problMB  in  eetablishlng  desirable  interpersonal  relatisna,  the  fact  that  a 

! 0 

J physical  and  risible  handicap  la  inserted  into  the  life  apace  of  the  handi- 
capped child  creates  situatiena  in  which  significant  preblsM  can  arise. 

9k 
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For  exaiple,  the  hearing  iji^)alrod  ohild  nay  face  problens  in  interpersonal 

relations,  bocanso  he  nay  hare  difflcolty  in  ccHtunloatli^  abstract  ideas 

and  subtle  neanings  and  nay  niss  nany  clues  that  his  enrlronnent  has  to 

offer.  The  ohild  with  a physical  disability  way  face  additional  adjuatnents 

aa  he  meets  now  psychological  situations  aore  often  and  participates  both 

in  the  world  of  the  handicapped  and  that  of  the  non-handleajped. 

lAHywhlte  cautions  about  using  the  tern  *haiwileappad*'  loosely  because 

of  the  tendency  to  classify,  stereotype,  and  label  and  Indicates  that  such 

actirlties  tend  to  confuse  the  issues'  and  fail  to  lead  to  understanding. 

He  clarifies  this  point  as  follows i 

^ e worker  with  Hhe  handloappad*  a person  who  stutters  nnst  not  be 
thought  of  as  one  of  nany  "stutterers"  nor  west  the  person  with  a 
handicap  be  assuned  to  hare  a great  nany  ooanon  oharacteristica  ef 
others  with  handicaps. ...Ve  nust  atte^>t  always  then  to  direct  our 
thinking  toward  the  child  who  has  a difference  ef  a particular  kliwi, 
rather  than  to  a handicap  which  a child  nay  hawe.^ 

The  Turiations  that  are  called  "disabilities,"  "iapalnwnts,"  or  "handi- 
caps" are  deterwlned  by  the  eopectations  which  the  culture  places  upon  the 

o 

indiridual  and  the  neanlng  the  person  hlnaelf  and  ethars  assign  to  the 
Tariation.^ 

To  Imow  the  handicapped  ohild,  it  is  necessary,  — «Tig  other  factors,  to 
know  "how  does  the  world  around  him  appear  to  this  child,  how  does  he  feel 
about  hia  world  and  hlnself  as  a personality.  Ve  aist  knew.... not  only 
what  the  child  has  but  what  as  a hunan  personality  he  ia  likely  to  do  with 
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vbat  he  has."  Me^erson  states  that  although  a child  Is  physloall/  Halted, 

o 

the  effects  of  the  Haltatlon  are  restricted  to  a coodltlonal  asy.  Cosbs 
and  Snygg  recognize  the  need  for  adequately  functioning  physical  equlpaent 
In  deteralnlng  whether  an  Individual  can  see  and  hear,  but  state  that  what 
is  seen  or  heard  Is  affected  little  by  the  structure  of  the  eye  aiwi  ear.^ 

The  above  stateaents  support  the  basic  prealse  of  this  study,  the  ia- 
portsnce  of  viewing  the  child  and  his  environment  as  he  perceives  It  In 
order  to  understand  his  behavior.  “The  Inner  dynamics  of  the  person  than 
becomes  the  proper  subject  for  study  of  his  orientation."^  JUlen  notes  that 
seeking  the  causes  of  behavior  In  the  lndlvldaal*a  frame  of  reference  n»> 
gates  the  need  for  a special  set  of  psychological  principles  for  the  handi- 
capped person.^ 

1 mudDer  of  handicaps  significant  to  this  study  are  discussed  brieflyt 
hearing  ijqpairaent,  vision  ljf>alment,  locomotor  disabilities,  and  chronic 
disorders  with  particular  attention  being  given  to  cardiac  Involvements. 

Each  topic  Is  discussed  within  the  framework  of  personality  theory  *r>H 
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perceptual  psychology  and  Is  seen  as  an  extension  of  the  rationale  of  the 
self  concept  presented  In  Chapter  II  of  this  paper. 

Hearing  Imalrment 

In  considering  the  child  with  a ceinunlcatlve  disorder  caused  by 
hearing  disability.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  two  ai^ectst  (1)  nature  of 
the  Ij^alment  and  (2)  affect  of  the  liM)alment. 

Nature  of  the  in>alrment.  Hearing  is  a dynamic  process  uniting  the 
individual  with  the  environment  and  facilitating  his  emotional,  intellectu- 
al, and  social  development.  Language  and  hearing  cannot  be  isolated  nor 
can  they  be  divorced  from  the  over-all  developmental  processes.^ 

Hardy  recognizes  hearing  li^>airment  as  a dysfunction  not  only  of  the 
ears  but  of  the  listening  mind.  He  identifies  the  variety  of  problems  in- 
volved in  ljf>alrments  in  auditory  perception  resulting  from  breakdowns  at 
various  points  along  the  auditory  systemi  (1)  interference  in  the  con- 
duction of  sound,  reducing  the  intensity  of  sound  but  not  distorting  itj 
(2)  difficulty  jn  the  reception  and  analysis  of  sound  causing  acoustic  dis- 
tortion, reducing  the  ajsount  of  information  that  can  be  analyzed  for  trans- 
mission} (3)  trouble  in  the  system  ef  transmlBsien  and  dissemination,  causing 
probleau  in  diff erentiating  details  of  intensity  and  frequency}  (A)  dis- 
tortion at  the  perceptive  level  in  the  cortical  projection  area,  preventing 
the  individual  from  receiving  a pattern  of  sound}  and  (5)  interference  at 
the  oortez  level,  reeulting  in  what  is  not  an  auditory  but  a language  problem 
where  individuals  experience  difficulty  in  learning  the  significance  ef 
visual  as  well  as  auditory  cues  to  language  or  where  difficulty  nay  lie  in 


1 

William  Q.  Hardy,  and  John  S.  Bordlay,  "The  Child  with  Impaired  Hearing," 
^ Managanant  of  the  H^loapped  Chi^,  ed.  H.  Michael  and  R.  Smith,  (Mew 
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ithe  actor  aspects  of  language. 

Therefore,  soae  indiTidnals  aay  beaiare  of  sonnd  aa  an  undifferentiated 
erent  ehen  differences  in  loudness  may  not  be  clear  and  ability  to  diacrimi- 
|nate  pitch  may  be  confused.  For  other  people,  the  sounds  that  they  receiTS 
[may  bo  meaningless  for  they  appear  to  hare  no  pattern}  sound  may  be  roooiTad 
|but  not  percelTod,  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  entity  ifcioh  can  be 
{labeled  "the  deaf  child*  for  there  are  Tariations  within  the  category,  and 


I there  are  eren  greater  rariations  among  the  children  who  hare  these  diffl> 

Icultlee.^ 


]^fklebust  agrees  that  deafness  cannot  be  rlewed  as  a unitary  factor.  He 
belleres  that  as  a sensory  depiiration  it  has  organismlo  effects,  and  the 
true  significance  of  the  depriration  can  be  realized  only  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  Tlawed  wholistically. ^ In  this  framework  Hardy  and  Bordley  define 


hearing  fanctionallyt 

I 

In  biologic  terms,  it  is  a means  of  contact  between  the  individual  and 
him  anrironmeirt)  in  baharioial  terms,  it  is  th'o  pathway  to  aioh  that 
we  understand  as  normal  derelnpmaot}  in  social  terms,  it  creates,  with 
^eeoh,  the  eoBranlcatlTs  link  with  our  fellows  at  all  levels  of 
actirity,® 

? 

Many  aspects  of  the  child  are  inrolved  in  the  communication  proceest  a- 


coostic,  linqulstlc,  visual,  behavlorial,  developmental,  sensory-meter,  and 


social. 
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The  function  of  hearing  in  perception  is  significant.  Ifyklebust  identi- 
fies hearing  as  a lead  sense,  one  of  the  two  distance  senses,  the  smfise 
which  encoipasses  all  directions,  and  the  one  which  is  designed  to  persist 
eren  during  sleep  to  keep  the  IndlTldual  in  contact  with  his  enrironment. 
Hearing  can  serre  as  a background  sense,  alerting  one  to  change  in  the 
surrounding  enyironmant  even  while  other  activities  are  in  figure.^  Because 
what  is  hoard  is  avuilable  only  momentarily,  vision  may  be  needed  to  "held* 
a situation  in  order  that  the  details  might  be  explored.  In  addition,  the 
hearing  process  calls  for  grotping  and  sequence  of  stimuli  to  permit  meaning. 
The  ear  enables  the  individual  to  measure  time  in  terms  of  before,  now,  and 
thereafter,  and  thus  becomes  the  outstanding  organ  of  relationships.  Al- 
though DlCarlo  and  Amster  recognize  that  some  part  of  perception  may  depend 
on  unlearned  neural  activity,  they  believe  that  hearing  behavior,  related 
to  auditory  perception,  is  a function  of  learning,  and  they  distinguish  re- 
flex reaction  to  loud  sound  and  attributing  of  meaning  to  sound  as  learned 
2 

acts. 

H^klebust  s(zplalns  the  extensive  influence  of  an  iipalment  in  hearing, 
an  influence  which  he  sees  as  affecting  the  indlvudal's  total  perceptual 
organ! zationt 

The  study  of  the  psychology  of  deafness  increasingly  indicates  that  as 
auditory  sensation  is  reduced,  altered  action  of  the  use  of  the  other 
senses  and  altered  perceptual  organization  is  i^seratlve  in  order  fer 
the  individual  to  maintain  an  adequate  homeostatic  relationship  between 

1 

Hjrklebumti  PP«  U6-J}7. 
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louls  DlCarlo,  and  Walter  W.  Amster,  "Hearing  amd  l%)eech  Behavior  Among 
Cerebral  Palsied  Children,"  in  Cerebral  Palsy,  Its  Individual  and  Co*muiity 
"d.  William  Cruickshamk  and  Oeorge  M.  Runs,  (Syrarase,  Hew  Torkt 
Syracuse  Dslvorslty  Press,  1955),  pp.  180. 
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I his  Inner  needs  and  external  circuastanoes. 

I The  author  aiplalns  that  an  ■organlsnlo  shift*  takes  place  when  there  is 
i^>ainBaiit  in  one  sense,  and  the  azparinoe  gained  fron  the  ranaining 
I senses  is  stractnred  differently.  The  hearing  ii|>aired  child  has  only 
one  distance  sense,  rlsion,  to  use  for  both  foreground  and  background. 

He  nost  look  about  and  explore  all  ohangee  la  the  rlsual  field  to  ■alntain 
adequate  nonitoring  of  the  external  enrlronaent.  Vhen  situations  cannot 
be  aonltored  Tisually,  the  close  senses  take  on  different  roles  and  become 
more  critical  to  the  indiyidual's  learning  and  adjustment.  Vibratory  sen- 
jsations  become  signals,  or  olfaction  nay  be  used  where  appropidmte.  There- 
fore, the  hearing  loss  altars  the  nodes  of  perceptual  organisation  and  the 

2 

I manner  of  adjustment. 

To  support  this  theory  M|yklebust  reports  his  study  of  figure  drawings 
of  deaf  children  fron  which  he  concludes  that  these  children  erldenced 
laaturlty  in  the  sise  and  placement  of  their  figures  and  in  the  use  of 
transparencies.  He  sees  altered  perceptual  behaulor  reflected  in  the 
greater  psychological  sensitiTity  of  deaf  children  to  those  parts  of  the 
body  relating  to  the  perceptual  processes  on  which  they  relyi  Ylsien, 
tactlllty,  olfaction,  and  gustation.  A study  by  l^yklebust  and  Brutten,  in- 
Testigating  figure-ground  relations,  perseveration,  and  pattem-rsproduotion 
of  deaf  children,  indicated  to  the  investigators  that  deafness  causes  an 
alteration  of  the  normail  response  modes  and  causes  disturbed  inferior 
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visual  perceptual  functioning,  suggesting  an  intersensory  rec4>rocation,^ 

Although  experience  can  never  be  fully  described,  it  can  be  viewed  in 
stages  from  the  least  to  the  most  abstract i sensation,  perception,  imagery, 
symbolisatlon,  and  conceptualisation.  For  the  mature  hearing  person  all 
levels  operate  simltanoously,  but  Myklebust  theorties  that  when  the  level 
of  sensation  is  du^aired,  as  in  the  case  of  deafness,  then  all  of  the  cate- 
gories above  this  level  are  affected,  especially  the  levels  of  symbolisa- 

tion  and  oonoaptualiaation.  When  experience  is  altered  or  constituted 

2 

differently,  than  meaning  is  changed. 

Hy^klebust  refers  to  the  studies  of  Heider  and  Heider,  QCLeron,  Tmiplin, 
and  Myklebust  to  indicate  that  deaf  children  fall  below  average  mainly  on 
tests  requiring  abstraction  and  reasoning.  He  cites  Blair's  study  to  indi- 
cate that  when  both  deaf  and  hearing  children  received  ^ ar  total  intel- 
ligence scores,  an  analysis  of  the  sub-tests  indicated  qualitative  differ- 
ences in  the  mental  processes  used,  with  the  deaf  showing  inferiority  in 
specific  areas  I rate  of  learning,  categorising,  abstracting,  synthesising 
geometric  forms,  and  noting  details  of  geometric  fonae  when  meaningless 
material  was  used.  However,  the  deaf  ware  not  inferior  in  conceptualising 
sequence  of  events  involving  meaningful  material  or  familittP  situations.^ 

Rosenstein  takes  exception  to  the  theory  of  "organismic  rtiift*  as  he 
revlems  hie  study  involving  a variety  of  tasks  — sortii^,  perceptual  dis- 
crlxdnation,  and  concept-attainment  and  usage  --  in  which  no  statistical 
'differences  were  noted  between  hearing  lig>aired  •wrf  hearing  ^ildren  in 
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•to  poroeiTe,  abstract,  or  generalize.^  In  a oritioal  review  of  the 
[literatnro,  Rosanstein  refers  to  the  early  studies  of  Plntner  and  Patterson 

I 

ijln  which  they  concluded  that  aaong  the  deaf  there  was  a general  lowering  of 
l|eantal  capacity  rather  than  an  inferiority  in  specific  traits.  On  the  other 
, studies  by  Qlowatsky,  Grahaa  and  Shapiro,  Mac  Hiereon  aad  lane.  Shir lay 
jand  Good enough,  Steng  and  Kirk,  indicate  that  deaf  children  are  within 
ijnoraal  liaits  of  intelligence.  Eosenstein  also  refers  to  the  r^lication 

I 

jof  the  M^rklebust^rutten  study  in  *ich  Hayes  found  that  deaf  children  ware 
larpi.i  or  stperior  to  hearing  peers  in  visual  perceptual  functioning.  Hosen- 
stein  sunaarizesi 

Sspirical  and  experimental  data  suggest  that  the  deaf  are  capable  of 
parfondng  in  the  cognitive  doealn,  at  least  with  reboot  to  oaartaln 
noiivertal  tasks.  Such  evidenoe  alone  tends  to  reject  the  thesis  that 
deafness,  as  such,  produces  an  organlssLc  shift  in  •the  functioning  of 
the  individual.^ 

iHowsver,  HossMtein  indicates  that  inteipretations  fros  the  results  of 

j 

Ithsse  studies  are  "someMhat  confounded.* 

Sffsot  of  the  handicap.  Children  and  adults  who  hear  and  those  with 
disabilities  in  this  area  all  strive  for  self  enhancensnt.  It  has  bean 
noted  that,  for  both  the  hearing  and  hearing  impaired,  the  developeent  of 
the  self  concept  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  individual's  social  ex- 
periences, both  preschool  as  well  as  during  the  school  years.  Gesall  eapha- 
sises  the  slailsrities  of  the  two  grotps  in  this  connection  as  ha  reolnds 
the  reader  that  social  experience  is  not  entirely  d^endent  on  hearing  for 
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Joseph  Sosensteln,  *0ognltlve  Abilities  of  Deaf  Children,*  Journal  of 
Spaeoh  and  Hearing  Resear oh,  (March,  I960),  pp.  lOS-119. 
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Joseph  Eosenstein,  "Perception,  Cognition,  and  Language  in  Deaf 
Children  — A Critloal  Analysis  and  Review  of  the  Literature,*  Rxceptioaal 
Children,  27i5  (January,  1961),  pp.  276-285. 
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both  hearing  and  non-hearing  children  use  sight,  touch,  gesture,  and  posture 
to  establish  contacts  with  others.  The  young  child  reads  facial  expressions 
and  is  sensitive  to  noods  and  emotions  before  ha  understands  and  uses  words. 
Although  the  handicapped  child  can  naks  these  same  contacts  with  his  person- 
al-social environment,  Qesell  recognizes  the  need  for  him  to  develop  his 
visual  powers  and  to  use  them  systematically  to  broaden  his  social  experi- 
ence.^ 

i Mjdclebust  cites  many  simllaritlas  between  persons  with  sensory  im- 

pairment and  those  without  such  disabilities,  but  he  indicates  that  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  sensory  loss  in  order  to  understand  how  the 
handicap  makes  the  deprived  group  different! 

The  point  of  view  that  a person  with  deafness  is  Just  like  everyone 
else,  except  that  he  has  iiif>alred  hearing,  is  unsatisfactory  as  a frame 
of  refereBce. ...it  is  beaeflclal  to  stress  that  his  problems  are  differ- 
ent, that  he  has  different  sensory  experience,  and  henap  a different 
basis  for  all  experience.^ 

When  bearing  is  lacking  and  the  hierarchy  of  language  function  is  disturbed, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  child  to  acquire  verbal  symbols  in  some  other  manner. 
Receptive  language  which  is  auditory  cannot  be  developed,  and  auditory 
symbols  cannot  be  received  through  the  ear.  Of  necessity  the  symbol  system 
must  be  visual  and/or  tactual-ldnesthstic.  nrisina  states  that  the  chSlrf 
mnst  function  more  or  less  as  a visually  oriented  person  in  order  to  develop 
verbal  language.  The  deaf  child  who  is  a good  lip— reader  may  learn  to  see 
language  as  the  hearing  child  bears  it  and  may  develop  adequate  language  for 
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Arnold  Gesall,  The  Psyohologioal  Development  of  Normal  and  Deaf  Qiildren 
^ Thac^  Preschool  idrs.  Reprint  67k.  (tfasMmgion.  D.  d.i  ToTtUrKreau, 
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Hjrklebust,  op.  cit.,  p.  51i. 
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asa  as  ha  matoras.^  t^^lclabast  feels  that  the  child  who  lacks  audition  from 
birth  doss  not  actualize  his  true  Intellectual  potazrtlal>  but  If  the  language 
Uadtatlon  can  be  allarriatadj  more  nonal  deTelepnant  of  nantal  oapacltlas 
can  ansua.  ^ BL  Carlo  axid  Anster  consider  lack  of  speech  as  a factor  affeot- 

ji 

Ing  Intellectual  dsTelopnent  and  personality  rtmoture.^ 

Meyarson  conoludsa  from  his  stTidlas  that  deafness  Is  not  directly  r^ 
latad  to  personality  In  the  sense  that  It  requires  a particular  kind  of 

adjustnent,  but  he  suggests  that  different  kinds  of  specific  baharlor  nay 

r 

be  necessary  to  cope  with  the  ^eclal  situations  that  are  Imposed  by  ln» 

paired  hearing.  He  tIsus  the  psychological  world  of  the  hearing  l^>alred 

as  snaller,  less  well«^affsrentlatod  than  the  world  of  the  hearing,  and 

making  fewer  demands  on  the  Indlrldual.  Should  the  Indlrldual  seek  to 

withdraw,  he  Is  In  great  measure  "protected  from  conflict,  Inseourlty, 

frustration,  and  the  anxiety  and  humiliations  that  are  a oonsequaBoe  of 

k 

trying  to  coiqpate  on  equal  terms  with  unequal  tools."  Although  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  beharior  of  the  child  with  lj!g>alred  hearing  nay  be 

I 

different.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  his  bebarlor  Is  poorer  or  less 
desirable,  bmt  rather  It  may  be  of  "equal  ralue  with  reject  to  orientation 
to  reality,  stability,  and  maturity."^ 
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It  has  been  noted  that  hearing  lipalrmsnt  may  present  a multiple  problma 
I affecting  all  phases  of  the  child's  doTelopaent,  with  the  apedflo  nature 

^ ' of  the  problem  relating  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  the 
ii^jairment,  and  the  audltorywrerbal  maturation  lerel  at  liilch  the  disabil- 
ity occurred.  Hyklebust  relates  behaTloral  effects  to  the  type  and  extent 
of  the  lig}alrment  t 

The  stress  experienced  by  the  Individual  varies  on  the  basis  of  whether 
his  deafness  is  sensory-noaral,  coaductlrs,  or  central  in  type,  whether 
it  is  moderate  or  severe  In  degree,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of 
'dloh  it  occurred.... As  far  as  peripheral  deafness  is  ooncemed,  general- 
I7  the  greatest  psycdioleglcal  effect  occurs  i^en  deafnesa  is  of  the 
sensory-nenral  type,  when  onset  is  in  early  life  (pre-verbal),  and  when 
the  Impairment  Is  severe.^ 

Vision  Iin)alrmant 

Vision,  like  hearing.  Is  one  of  the  major  avenues  for  receiving  stisaili 
necessary  for  perception.  The  vision  in>airod  child,  like  the  hearli«  !»• 
paired  one,  mast  use  his  rsmeining  senses  to  coig>ensate  for  his  lack,  but 
hie  orientation  to  hie  envlronaisnt  dll  be  different  from  that  of  either  the 
non-handicapped  or  the  hearing  iipairod  individual.  The  nature  of  visiom 
i^"l-™en^and  its  general  effect  are  discussed  below. 

Hature  of  the  ijepalrment.  Vision  Is  a sense  which  overcomes  distance} 
gives  details  of  form,  size,  and  position}  focuses  on  the  area  Immediately 
ahead}  and  can  bo  avoided  by  the  closing  of  the  eyes.  Primarily  vision  Is 
a foreground  sense  often  focused  en  an  experience  after  It  has  been  iAentl- 
fiei:  through  hearing.  Qenerally  it  provides  a more  stable  e^erlence  mid 
permits  greater  exploration  of  detail  than  hearing.  The  aye  is  the  organ  of 
the  there  while  the  ear  Is  the  organ  of  the  here,  "....the  eye  Is  the  organ 
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of  light,  color,  dimension,  and  ^ace..*.the  ear  is  the  organ  of  sound, 
succession,  and  time,"^ 

Hyklebust  explains  that  the  blind  use  audition  as  the  lead  sense  along 
with  the  close  sensesi  tactilit7,  olfaction^  and  gustation.  The  partially 

I 

sighted  use  audition  as  the  lead  sense  with  rision  as  the  basic  sipple- 
aantary  sense.^  The  sense  of  touch  is  the  only  ^atial  sense  of  the  con- 
genitally blind.  Lowenfeld  points  out  that  the  tactual  ^ace  perception 
of  the  blind,  which  is  limited  only  to  what  is  immediately  accessible,  is 
different  from  the  Tisual  perception  of  the  seeing.^ 

■Visual  defect*  or  ■inqpaired  Tision"  are  broad  toad  indefinite  terms 
including  defectire  vision  which  can  be  corrected  ky  glasses,  partial  vision, 
or  total  blindness.  Standards  and  definitions  are  not  uniform.  Several 
descriptions  are  included  in  this  discussion  to  provide  some  clarification 
of  the  nature  of  the  problesu  Barker  and  his  colleagues  report  the  defini- 
tion of  blindness  used  by  the  Coimxittee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  in  4ilch 
five  categories  of  "legal  blindness*  are  identified.  This  range  includes, 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  total  blindness  or  havl^  light  perception  only, 
with  inability  to  perceive  a motion  of  the  hand  at  a distance  of  thrae  feet 
or  less,  and  with  a Snellen  visual  acuity  measurement  of  less  than  2/200. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  "borderline*  oases  with  vision  of  20/200 
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or  more,  with  "traveling*  sight  and  ability  to  read  large  headlines  but  with 

1,  2 

insufficient  vision  for  activities  for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 

Fbr  educational  purposes  Lowenfeld  identifies  the  "blind*  as  follows! 

(1)  total  blindness,  congenital  or  acquired  before  or  after  the  age  of  five, 

(2)  partial  blindness,  congenital  or  acquired,  and  (3)  partial  sight,  con- 
genital or  acquired.^  According  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Preventicqi 
of  Blindness,  Inc.’,  special  education  facilities  are  necessary  for  "parti- 
ally seeing*  children  with  these  characteristics!  (1)  a visual  acuity 
between  20/70  and  20/200  after  correction,  (2)  serious  progressive  eye 
difficulties,  and  (3)  diseases  of  the  eye  or  diseases  of  the  body  that 
seriously  affect  vision,^ 

Karby  emphasises  the  significance  of  the  child 's  ability  to  use  his 
residual  vision! 

....one  child  apparently  having  only  a moderate  loss  of  vision  may  r»> 
quire  sight-saving  facilities,  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
there  may  be  another  child,  presumably  classified  as  a potential  Braille 
student,  who  can  use  sighted  methods  with  greater  success.^ 

The  same  author  explains  that  the  nature  of  the  lapalment  is  significant 

in  understanding  how  effectively  a child  can  function.  Some  ohlldran  may 
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raglstcr  little  redaotlen  In  the  acvltjr  of  central  vlaion  but  hare  defaots 
which  resolt  In  lack  of  control  of  the  aaonnt  of  U^ht  reaching  the  retina, 
deganaratlre  changae  reducing  the  field  of  vlelon  graduall/,  blind  epota 
la  aajr  area  caused  by  a hole  or  atrophy.  Increased  pressure  vlthla  the  eye 
causing  enlargeaent  and  affecting  peripheral  and  central  vision,  or  constant 
notion  with  Inability  to  fix  steadily  on  an  object.^  The  problea  of  li^ 
paired  tIsIot  cannot  be  fully  described  la  one  auMrloal  Beaearonent  for  no 
tvo  children  react  alike,  and  no  two  hare  exactly  the  sane  disability  with 
which  to  cops. 

Another  factor  of  significance  la  Ttnderstandlng  the  behavior  of  the 
vision  Ij^alred  child  Is  the  age  of  onset  of  the  handicap*  According  to 
the  results  of  the  work  of  Zoltan,  Toth,  and  others,  the  child  who  loses 
his  sight  prior  to  about  five  years  of  age  tends  not  to  retain  any  useful 
laagery.  Including  odor  nonory.  However,  for  the  child  who  retains  sons 
sight,  visual  observation  and  visual  aaaory  nay  function.  Vhen  sight  Is 
lest  after  age  five,  the  Individual  nay  retain  sene  active  visual  fonw  of 
reference  based  on  past  visual  experiences.^ 

Effect  of  vision  ljn)almapt.  Opinions  concerning  the  envlronnental 
orlaatatlon  of  visually  ij^>alrod  children  have  been  cited  In  this  p^er. 
Reference  has  been  nade  to  the  studies  of  Sonners  in  which  generally  *nega» 
tive*  reactions  were  noted  anong  parents  toward  the  disability  of  their 
diildren  and  the  fedlngs  of  these  handicapped  children  that  their  fanlly 
positions  were  loss  favorable  than  that  of  the  siblings.^  In  addition,  it 
was  recognised  that  both  the  blind  and  partial  seeing  lack  a tool  necessary 
for  developing  nany  of  the  skills  valued  by  the  peer  growp.  Vision  impaired 
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children  and  other-AMndlei^ed  children  are  cited  as  being  placed  la  new 

psychologleal  situations  nors  often  than  non-handleipped  children. 

Other  points  of  view  are  noted  In  the  literature.  Dennison  takes 

the  stand  that  partially  seeing  children  aren't  so  different*  and  that 

there  has  been  a t«dsncy  to  emphasise  dlfferonoes.  The  k^>note  is  that 

we  should  bend  all  our  energy  toward  ulnlndLsing  the  handicap  so  that  the 

child  can  develop  as  he  would  have  developed  had  he  been  bom  with  noreal 

vlslcn. *^  Bertran  notes  that  partially  sighted  children  have  the  sane 

Intellectual  needs  as  all  children,  but  In  educating  thesi  to  function 

as  "seeing*  people,  he  recognises  a probleKi 

ChlldreB  idio  have  had  visual  ispalneBt  fron  very  early  ehlldheod  have 
distorted  or  faulty  visual  perceptions  which  need  clarification  er  r»> 
education.  Often,  too,  they  tend  to  be  edueatlmally  retarded,  because 
thdr  perception  of  visual  tasks  Is  slowed  dewn.^ 

Lowenfeld  believes  that  the  congenitally  blind  child  experiences  the 
world  by  sensory  functions  that  are  different  fron  the  experiences  of 
Bomal  persons.  As  an  infant  the  sight  ii^aired  child  does  not  reach  out 
for  objects  unless  they  produce  seunds,  and  ha  lacks  the  advantage  of  visual 
Initatiou  In  learuing  to  eat,  walk,  talk,  dress,  play,  sskI  acquire  expressive 
novesieDts.  foewledge  Is  acqulrsd  In  a different  way.  Although  the  child 
keeps  In  contact  with  the  social  and  physical  snvlronnants  through  verbal 
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oomloatlen,  czparlenoss  ar«  llxltad  1b  a muabar  ot  dtiuitlons  i he  is 
Hariteri  vhec  he  reliee  on  eonnd  in  pleoee  idiere  one  sound  nay  drovn  ont 
otharei  he  nay  be  unaware  of  a person  who  is  not  talking}  or  sonnd  nay  be 
deadened  as  in  the  snow.  In  addition,  the  blind  cannot  loiow  the  sun,  noon, 
er  stars,  for  they  cannot  be  touched.  lowenfsld  distlnquishes  three  Unit- 
ing affects  of  bllndneest  the  range  and  rarlety  of  experiences,  the  ability 
to  get  around,  and  the  control  of  the  enrironnent  and  the  self  in  relation 
to  it.^ 

Areai  the  literature  Lowenfeld  concludes  that  the  blind  are  not  Innately 
saparior  in  sensory  acuteness,  and  sons  nay  be  inferior  although  attention, 
practice,  adaptation,  and  increased  use  of  renainlng  faculties  do  prenote 
high  efflcianoy  in  interpreting  sensory  data.  Along  this  lino,  he  reports 
the  work  of  Jerwse  and  prosbansky  who  studied  four  blind  subjects  in  a 
physloally  controlled  enulronnent  to  deteraine  if  they  oould  dlffaroBtiate 
between  the  preeenoe  and  absaDoe  of  objects  in  the  Ijaudlate  enTiromaent. 

All  four  iadlcsted  an  "bbstaole  sense,"  ’rarylng  in  accuracy  la  tans  of  the 
distance  fron  the  object.^  lakaasira,  in  studying  the  obstacle  perception 
of  the  blind,  found  that  the  congenital  blind  and  those  idiose  sight  was 
lost  prior  te  ten  years  of  age  showed  a higher  sensitlTlty  than  did  the 
partially  blind  and  the  nozTeal  subjects.  Wien  the  blind  were  tested  with 
ears  stuffed  with  oetton  and  the  face  draped.  It  was  noted  that  the  subjects 
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were  less  peroeptlTo.  The  investigator  concluded  that  audition  and  "the 
•dn  sense  of  the  face"  provided  cues  for  obstacle  peroeptien. 

In  studying  chlldrmi  who  are  severely  i^aired,  leianre  stresses  the 
need  to  view  the  places  these  children  have  on  the  distribution  curve  as 
applied  to  all  children  for  such  factors  as  intsUigenos,  'achlevaMnt  in 
each  subject  area,  physical  okLlls,  creative  ability,  social  ease,  growth 
patterns,  language  skills,  and  interests.  "As  he  (the  vision  ijg>aired  child) 
discovers  that  he  can  do  average  work  la  sons  things,  better  than  average 
in  others,  or  poorer  than  average  in  sone,  he  has  the  advantage  of  seeing 
■any  aspects  of  bias el f in  relation  to  a large  population."* 

The  literature  in  the  field  of  vision  ixfialnMot  reflects  the  lxpact 
of  recent  research  in  child  davelc^nent,  soololegy,  and  psychology  and 
reveals  a distinct  trend  toward  a nental  hygiene  approach  in  work  with  these 
boys  and  girls.  TUdynan  views  all  aspects  of  the  child  and  finds  it  diffi- 
cult te  s^>arato  the  visual  preblat  from  the  personality  of  the  partially 

3 

seeing  p^il.  Lowenfsld  eitae  Benton's  viewpoint  that  oaotlonal  difficulty 
is  wore  closely  related  to  early  hou  experlenoes  and  te  general  background 
than  to  visual  defect.**  Meyaraon  concludes  that  it  is  not  the  blindness 
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but  the  social  problem  vhlob  Is  the  crucial  Tarlable. 

ibel  calls  attention  to  the  trenendous  ijqpact  of  blindness  as  it  affects 

the  faad.lies  of  young  children,  the  significance  of  the  enotional  clinate 

2 

in  the  hose,  and  the  .intespersonal  relations  of  the  blind  child.  The  way 

the  child  feels  about  himself  as  a vision  impaired  person  and  the  reaction 

I of  his  family  to  his  disability  significantly  influence  his  relationships 

and  his  adjustment.  In  addition,  teachers  mho  understand  the  blind  child 

do  not  try  to  iBp>ose  a sighted  culture  but  help  him  to  become  the  best  blind 

child  that  he  can  be  and  live  as  affectively  as  possible  in  a sighted  culture 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  relatively  infrequent  personality  disturb- 
* 

ances  accoi^anylng  blindness  is  outstanding  when  one  considers  how  "persons 

can  accomodate  to  so  radical  a shift  in  psychological  living  conditions 

I) 

without  greater  changes  in  behavior."  Bertram  notes  that  the  way  the  parti- 
ally seeing  child  feels  about  his  handicap  and  how  he  thinks  about  it  in 

relation  to  himself  are  significant  in  striving  for  some  degree  of  success, 

5 

I peer  acceptance,  and  recognition  of  his  own  personal  worth. 

Lopomotor  Disabilities 

Considered  here  are  "crippled  childrec, " those  with  orthopedic  Im- 

I 

pairment  or  deformities  causing  interference  with  the  normal  use  of  bones, 
muscles,  or  Joints.  The  two  ejects  of  the  topic  to  be  discussed  are  the 


1 

Meyerson,  op.  cit. , p,  23. 

2 

Abel,  op.  cit.,  p.  302. 

^Ibid.  p.  303 

k 

Barker,  Wright,  Meyerson,  Gonick,  ep.  cit.,  p.  290. 

5 

Bertram,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 
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nature  and  the  effect  of  the  disabilities. 

Mature  of  the  disabilities.  Some  congenital  defects  that  may  result 
in  crippling  conditions  are  cerebral  palsy  with  possible  motor,  sensory, 
and/or  perceptive  disabilities,  ^ina  bifida  often  causing  some  paralysis 
and/or  incontinence,  bone  iaperfections,  hemophella,  and  ooi^enital  aspu- 
tations.  Such  postural  defects  as  wry  neck,  spinal  curvature,  and  hunch 
back,  and  metabolic  disturbances  such  as  muscular  dystrophy  also  fall  in 
this  general  classification.  Other  crippling  conditions  may  result  from 
infection  as  in  poliomyelitis,  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  arthritis,  and 
Perthe's  disease  and  from  trauma  leading  to  aiputations  and  contractures 
from  bums.  Cardiac  involvements  are  included  in  some  legal  classifications 
of  crippled  children  but  are  considered  separately  in  this  paper.^*  ^ 

The  disabilities  indicated  above  tend  to  restrict  freedom  of  movement 
and  reduce  mobility.  Many  children  in  this  general  categoi7  must  wear 
prostheses,  use  crutches,  rely  on  heavy  braces,  or  spend  their  days  in  a 
wheel  chair.  In  such  situations,  as  children  are  confined  perh^s  for  a 
lifetime  to  smaller  physical  areas,  they  tend  to  perceive  less  richly  and 
lass  broadly.  3 Added  restrictions  may  result  from  frequent  ho^italizations 
and  long  periods  of  convalescence.  Where  the  sense  of  touch  is  in>aired  by 
paralysis  of  the  hands,  the  child  is  hindered  in  tactual  sensation.  The 


1 

'fl-liiam  M.  Gruickshank,  "Psychological  Consideratioms  with  Crippled 
Qiildren,"  in  Psychology  of  Erceptlo^  Children  and  Tonth,  ed.  w n ^ 
Oulokshank,  (Englewood  cUf/s,  lew  Jers^  I^nnce-Hall,  Inc.,  1955),  p,  28b. 
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Prances  P,  Connor,  "The  Education  of  Crippled  Children,"  in  Education 
^ Srceptinnal  Chl^^  and  Youth,  ed.  William  M.  Gruickshank  fwin~ 
Jo^hnson,  (Englewood  CHITbJ  Hew  ierseyi  Prentice-Hall,  1958),  pp.  Ii30-b35. 

3 

Arthur  Combs  and  Donald  Snygg,  Individual  Behavior,  (Mew  York*  Hamer 
and  Brothers,  1959),  pp.  72-73. 


parts  of  the  body  affected  and  the  sererity  of  the  disability  are  signifi- 
cant to  the  degree  of  sensory  depriration.  Other  problens  can  arise  fro* 
risible  defects  which  tend  to  set  those  children  apart  fro*  the  non-handi- 
capped population.  ■Onfortnnately,  a cast  or  brace  My  be  so  distracting 
that  the  child  hinself  is  orerlookod.*^ 

The  cerAral  palsied  child,  like  any  orthopedically  disabled  child,  aay 
face  linitations  in  experioncoa,  but  he  nay  face  added  problons.  Cerrisral 

J 

palsy  is  a aailti-handic^ping  condition  differing  in  kind,  effect,  and 
degree  fro*  strictly  orthopedic  defects.  Cruickshank  recognises  that  the 
problea  of  indiridual  differences  is  probably  greatest  among  cerebral  palsied 
children.  There  may  be  a marked  degree  of  psychological  l^>airment  from 
brain  injury  among  some  children  mhlle  others  may  show  little  or  no  effects 
of  lesion  insofar  as  psychological  growth,  learning,  and  adjustment  are 
concerned.  Location  of  the  lesion,  eortent  of  the  lesion,  innate  intel^ 
lectmal  capacity,  and  many  other  rarlables  make  the  problem  a eoi^lcz  one.^ 
Cruickshank  explains  some  of  the  psychological  problems  to  be  faced  in 
working  with  the  indiridnal  differences  among  cerebral  palsied  children. 
UiUe  numerous  children  so  diagnosed  respond  as  do  non-bandl capped  children, 
others  hare  difficulty  in  distinguishing  figure  from  ground;  differentia- 
ting objects  of  Turlous  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors;  coordinating  the  eye  and 

hand;  and  centering  attention.  In  addition  many  of  these  children  hare 

3 k 

hearing  and/or  TlsuaLL  iipalrments.'^*  The  combined  data  of  fire  inda^ 

^Cruickshank,  op^  cit.,  p,  327, 
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Beatrice  S.  Gore  and  Jane  Stoddard, "Teaching  the  Cerebral  Palsied 
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pendent  stales  indicate  that  among  the  cerebral  palsied  children  ^prozi- 
mately  kS%  wore" found  to  be  mentally  defectiue,  30j  borderline  dull,  and 
25$  arerage  and  above. ^ 

} 

I Effect  of  the  disabilities.  Studies  have  been  quoted  in  this  paper 

/ 

indicating  that  mothers  of  deformed  chlldreD  tend  to  have  mixed  feelings  of 
bumilatlon,  sadness,  guilt,  and  depression,  feelings  which  significantly 
1 affect  the  nature  of  the  parent-child  relationships.  Other  probleu  may 

arise  as  certain  aspects  of  body  derelepment  tend  to  be  prised  by  many 
families  — strong  limbs  and  muscles  for  beys  and  beauty  for  girls.  As  a 
result  the  child  comes  to  look  on  his  body  as  do  the  significant  people, 
and  he  develops  his  own  body  image  as  a result  of  their  appraisals.  As 
previously  n*«ed,  when  the  child's  handicap  hinders  his  ak-m  development  ' 
in  eating,  and  dressing,  walking,  athletic  activity,  and  forms  of  creative 
axpreesion,  the  child  is  denied  potential  areas  for  developing  adequacy, 

I for  self  enhancement. 

I For  many  handicapped  children  perceptions  are  restricted  as  a result 

of  eensory^eaotor  deprivation,  lack  of  varied  opportunities  for  exploration 

I ’ 

and  discovery,  and  limited  peer  group  pax^lcipatlon.  As  a result  of  daily 

j rastrictlons  on  experiences  and  activities  and  long  periods  of  hospital!^ 

aatlon  and  convalescence,  Cruickshank  notes  lower  than  average  inteUigenos 

scores  for  these  children.  However  he  cites  the  need  for  additional  r»> 

2 

search  with  ijf>roved  testing  instruments. 

Larson  studied  the  general  experience  backgrounds  of  135  crippled 

1 

Cruickshank,  op.  dt.,  p.  320. 

2 

Ibid,  p.  325. 
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childran  (oerrt)ral  palsy,  polio,  ■iscellanoous  orippllag  handicaps),  ages 
3 to  6 years,  and  a Matched  group  of  non-handloappad  children.  Four  cate- 
gories of  experience  were  Identified i 
Socialisation 

Experiences  affecting  the  child's  social  relationship  with  other 
children  and  adults 

Heoognltlon 

ProTision  of  facilities  — books,  records,  toys,  ■isical  lastnuiegats, 
own  bedroom  — as  Indications  of  parental  lore  and  acceptance 

Parental  attention  — amount  of  tine  spent  with  children  and  nature 
of  relationships 

Outside  experiences 

Experiences  in  the  coMonnity  — stores,  library,  soo,  maseum,  facto- 
ry, fire  station 

Tarlad  experiences  — trareling,  swimming,  hiking,  attendance  at 
concerts,  fairs,  athletic  euents 

Knowledge  and  experience 

Ihuiber  of  songs  and  nnrsery  rhymes  known 

Experience  in  spending  money,  caring  for  pets,  using  the  telephone, 
operating  a record  player,  assuming  personal  reaponslbilities. 

The  Inuestlgator  concluded  that  in  nearly  erery  eom>arison,  the  handlcgped 

child  was  at  a disadTantage,  and  no  eridences  of  ooipensatlon  were  noted. 

In  no  area  did  the  handicapped  children  hare  an  adrantage.  Larsen  noted 

I 

I that  the  majerlty  of  experiences  could  hare  been  more  abundantly  prorlded 
for  physically  haiajicapped  children  had  the  parents  been  made  aware  of 
their  Ijipertance.^ 

I 

Gore  and  Stoddard  write  that  the  cerebral  palsied  child  dlTides  his 
time  between  home  and  school,  with  little  opportunity  for  ejqploratlon  of 

I le  I II  I II  I i-i  - ■ 

1 

Lerey  Larson,  "Preschool  Experiences  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children," 
Exceptional  Children,  2kt7  (March,  1958),  pp*  31(V>312. 
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the  nelghborhoed  and  the  oommonity.  "....many  cerebral  palsied  children 
can  never  have  the  recreational  experiences  enjoyed  by  physically  nomal 
children  who  run  and  play  actively. Cardwell  sees  the  cerebral  palsied 
child  as  handlc^ped  in  learning  "the  first  lessons  about  the  world  he 
lives  in  and  his  own  relationship  to  that  world.  With  the  first  lesson  im- 
perfectly learned,  he  will  not  be  ready  for  the  mors  important  lessens  in 
personal  relations." 

Prevlons  mention  has  been  made  of  the  physical  and  sensory  handicaps 
interfering  with  play  outlets  requiring  strength  and  physical  skill  and  the 
fact  that  many  cerebral  palsied  children  do  not  have  enough  social  assets 
to  offset  their  lacks.  In  the  give-and-take  ef  peer  activities,  these  boys 
and  girls  are  unable  to  defend  themselves  in  combat  or  to  run  from  danger. 

In  addition  school  experiences  for  many  are  interrupted  by  therapy— physi- 
cal, occupational,  and  speech.^ 

llthough  the  problems  presented  above  apply  to  the  cerebral  palsied 
child  with  locomotor  disabilities,  they  ^>ply  equally  well  to  ether  ortbm— 
pedlcally  handicapped  children.  The  basic  adjustment  problems  of  the 
crippled  child  are  the  sane  as  those  of  physically  non-handicapped  children 
of  comparable  chronological  and  mental  development,  but  Cruickshank  ospha- 
slzos  the  duality  of  the  problemt 
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Ona  mst  oonceire  of  Bany  of  the  adjuative  attaapts  of  crippled  children 
as  part  of  the  noraatiTa  dsTslopBent  and  of  others  as  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  child  during  norBatire  derelopBantal  processas  to  integrate 
the  crippling  condition  axtd  his  understanding  of  it  into  his  life  ^aoe. 

I 

;l  Chronic  Disorders 

Chronic  disorders  include  a variety  of  illnesses t tuberculosis,  heart 
I disease,  endocrine  and  netobolie  disorders,  allergic  disorders,  Bright's 
jl  disease,  and  others.  Although  children  with  chronic  disorders  are  a hetero- 
geneous group,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  suggest  that 
^ childhood  illnesses,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  disorders,  tend  to  have 
I soBa  ooBSKUi  psychological  effects.  General  considerations  in  the  study  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  any  childhood  illness  include  the  affects  of  the 

disease  itself  regardless  of  the  type,  the  affects  of  chronloity,  the  effects 

I 

j of  hospitalization,  aikd  the  affects  of  the  family  constellation.  Neman 

I indioaiss  that  these  coBnon  psychological  affects  are  nore  significant  in 

I the  study  of  children  than  in  the  case  of  adults  for  whoB  the  affects  of 

2 

specific  illnesses  far  outusigh  the  affects  of  disease  in  general. 

I Writers  in  the  field  indicate  that  research  in  this  area  Bay  not  be  con- 
l|  cluslTa  for  few  childhood  diseases  hare  been  studied  froB  this  point  of 

I 

I view.  In  addition,  Bethods  of  obtaining  data  are  not  fool-proof.  The  very 
I young  child  Bay  not  be  sufficiently  verbal  to  report  his  feelings  and  the 
I Bsaory  of  the  older  child  or  adult  ooncernlng  his  previous  feelings  auty  not 
I be  reliable.  Dils  is  a field  in  which  additional  research  is  needed.  However, 
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the  Baterial  to  follow  represents  present  thinking  in  terns  of  the  situ- 
ations and  feelings  which  nany  chronically  ill  children  seesi  to  have  in 
coBBon.  Because  of  the  indicated  siBilarities  in  psychological  effects  of 
all  such  Ulnessos,  only  one  — cardiac  disabilities  — will  be  described 
in  Bore  detail. 

General  effects  of  chronic  disorders.  Authors  writing  in  the  field  of 
chronlo  dieorders  agree  that  physical  illness  has  its  unique  neaning  to 
each  <diild  and  to  hie  parents.  However,  the  coBnon  situations  in  idiich  the 
children  are  placed  as  a result  of  illness  do  Bodify  their  environnents,  re- 
quire adJustBsnts,  and  restrict  their  life-space.  Connor  describes  s whole 
oonstollatlon  of  factors  which  these  children  oust  face  but  which  would  not 
confront  Bost  no n-handl capped  childrent 

A Bajority  of  the  children  have  spent  tine  in  hospitals  away  froB  hoBS 
and  parents;  considerable  jittehtloD  has  been  focused  en  their  defects 
llBitationsj  their  aotivltles  have  been  curtailed  thus  reducing 
the  oppertunity  for  growth  through  active  participation  with  the  boya 
and  girls;  freedoB  and  indspendsnoe  have  been  difficult;  feelings  of 
inadequacy  uid  uncertainty  are  davalqsed,^ 

When  a child  becomes  ill,  he  Bay  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the 
many  strange  and  new  things  that  happen  to  hi*.  In  a study  by  langferd  90% 
of  a group  of  ho^italized  children  believed  that  they  ware  sick  because 
they  had  bean  "bad,"  The  majority  of  a grovp  of  ciiildren  with  rheumatic 
heart  diaaaaa  thought  their  illness  was  caused  by  disobedience.  Eighteen 
out  of  21  diabetic  children  eaid  that  they  had  eaten  too 'much  sugar.  Ninety  ' 
percent  of  a group  of  cardiac  children  related  their  illness  to  running  too 
■aoh.^ 
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Another  oonmon  reaction  in  eost  children  ie  so«a  degree  of  psychologic 
regression  to  an  earlier  lerel  of  aaotional  and  social  functioning.  The 
severity  of  the  eiaotional  disturbance  and  the  length  of  illness  influence 
the  degree  of  regression.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  younger 
the  child,  the  more  quickly  the  regression  occurs.  Usually  nost  recently 
acquired  behavior,  habits,  and  social  techniques  are  the  first  to  go. 

Dependency  reactions  are  another  co*non  reaction  to  illness.  The  child 
■ay  try  to  perpetuate  those  infantile  relationships  to  his  environ*ant  which 
have  been  satisfying  during  the  illness.  Dependency  states  tend  to  persist 
where  there  is  intense  anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents  because  of  the  ill- 
ness of  the  child. ^ For  other  children  parental  over  concern  *ay  load  ^o 
chronic  invalid  reactions  long  after  there  is  need  for  realistic  concern. 

In  such  a situation  the  child  nay  become  preocciq)lod  with  bodily  function- 
ing. Other  children  may  blame  the  people  around  them  for  their  illness  and 
adopt  rebellious  behavior,  possibly  a denial  of  the  presence  of  anxiety 
OYBT  the  punishment  which  the  child  feels  is  inherent  in  the  illness. 

Carter  and  Qiess  investigated  factors  influencing  the  adjustment  of 
organically  handicapped  children  and  concluded  that  the  most  significant 
factor  in  causing  anxiety  was  the  attitude  of  the  parents.  The  parents' 
anotional  needs  and  their  attitude  toward  the  child  were  more  closely  re- 
lated to  parental  anxiety  than  were  factors  relating  to  the  handicap.  It 
was  noted  that  the  child  whoso  parents  were  fearful  and  ovorprotective 
seasisd  lass  able  to  establish  constructive  relationships  with  his  peers. 
Ifewsver,  the  investigators  were  not  able  to  predlet  any  relationships 
between  the  amount  of  anxiety  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed  or 
between  the  severity  of  the  handioi^  and  overprotection  or  underprotection 
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of  the  child  by  the  parent.^ 

Factors  relating  to  the  environment  have  significance  in  understanding 

the  effects  of  Illness.  Vith  the  onset  of  illness,  situations  that  werb 

previously  in>ortant  ■lose  their  potency,"  and  the  child's  world  becomes 

reduced  in  sise  as  former  determiners  of  behavior  become  ineffective. 

Barker  and  bis  associates  write  of  the  reduced  scope  of  the  child's  world t 

The  things  that  influence  the  overt  behavior  of  a person  become  limit- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  a few  people  (doctor,  nurse....),  physical 
conditions  (position  of  light,  softness  of  bed),  and  the  demands  of  a 
few  needs  (rest,  physical  comfort,  absence  of  pain,  food). 

Ihe  authors  believe  that  the  individual's  world  becomes  remarkably  like 
that  of  an  infant,  and  the  behavior  also  becomes  infantile. 

Other  environmental  influences  are  felt  whan  the  child  learns  his 
limitations,  first,  in  the  family  constellation  and,  later.  In  the  peer 
group.  With  his  age-mates  ho  becomes  aware  of  his  inability  te  compete 
and  their  attitudes  toward  his  inadequacy,  eipecially  if  attention  is 
oalled  to  his  physical  defect  through  the  use  of  nicknames.  A factor  re- 
latii^  to  the  child's  internal  environment,  his  energy  level,  is  important 
in  determining  the  nature  of  his  re^onses  to  pressure,  whether  of  a re- 
sistive or  passive  sort,  and  his  ability  to  exert  influence  on  his  world. 

In  discussing  a child's  adjustment  to  Illness,  it  ie  ii^ortant  to  note 
that  a child  faces  a different  kind  of  an  adjustment  from  that  of  the  adult 
since  the  past  experiences  which  the  child  can  use  to  solve  his  problem  are 
limited,  and  he  must  rely  to  a greater  degree  on  experimentation. 3 
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Hospitalization  is  another  area  of  adjustaent  for  aoat  chronically  ill 
children.  The  child  is  forced  to  leave  parents  and  hoaa  at  a tijae  when  he 
is  "handicapped  by  illness,  confused,  and  anxious,"  Hewisan  cites  a study 
by  Prugh  and  his  colleagues  in  which  they  disoovared  that  children  under 
three  years  of  age  suffered  more  than  children  of  other  age  levels  since 
separation  frou  hone  was  more  often  interpreted  as  punishment  by  desertion* 
Among  the  older  children  anxiety  was  more  often  related  to  the  eaqjeriance 
itself  rather  than  to  the  separatiou  alone.  It  has  been  noted  in  this 
study  that  successful  hospital  adjustment  was  closely  related  to  a satis- 
fying relationship  with  the  parents,  e^ecially  the  mother.^ 

numerous  indications  have  been  cited  of  the  potential  problems  that 
chronically  in  children  may  face.  The  comon  reactions  to  Illness  in 
children,  noted  above,  are  prevalent  among  many  children,  but  for  others 
there  may  be  constructive  reactions.  Some  children  respond  to  difficult 
situations  in  a constructive  manner  and  illness  may  cause  a minimum  of 
emotional  disturbance.  "If  lUnoss  is  well  handled  and  the  child  is  stable 

and  healthy  emotionally,  the  illness  may  be  a constructive  growth  ecxperi- 
2 

ance."  It  is  noted,  therefore,  that  even  though  the  common  base  of  pro- 
longed abnormal  physical  condition  and  its  treatment  is  recognised,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  children  are  individuals  "with  unique  permon- 
allties,  behavior  patterns,  abilities,  and  assets,  as  wall  as  fpeclfic 
problasis  related  to  their  disabilities."^ 


lewman,  og^  eit.,  pp.  395-396. 


Ibid,  p.  395. 


Connor,  op.  clt.,  p.  510. 
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j An  atteipt  has  been  made  to  cite  some  factors  isportant  to  understand- 

( 

ing  the  effects  of  chronic  diseases  among  many  children,  factors  that  are 
more  similar  in  each  of  the  chronic  illnesses  than  different,  at  least  for 
the  age  groups  vp  to  adolescence.  Because  of  the  similarities  in  psycho- 
logical effects  of .the  various  diseases,  only  one  chronic  disorder,  cardiac 

> 

disabilities,  will  be  discussed. 

Cardiac  lOiVinities.  Heart  disease  actually  involves  a multitude  of 
different  and  unrelated  diseases,  although  all  involve  the  heart.  Disa- 
bilities among  children  are  generally  due  to  congenital  defects  or  the 
results  of  rheumatic  fever  infection.^ 

Reisar  and  Bakst,  writing  on  the  psychology  of  cardiovascular  disorders, 
see  possible  "psychological  burden"  stanaing  from  three  possible  general 
sources t the  syiptom  themselves  — breathlessness,  pain,  palpitation, 
dlzzlnessj  the  threat  inherent  in  the  diagnosis)  and  the  experience  of 

physical  limitation  and  the  possible  need  for  rearrangement  of  living 

♦ ♦ 2 

patterns. 

^ Mewman  sees  a major  psychological  li^act  stemming  from  "the  apprahen- 

sion  of  parents  rather  than  from  self-awareness  exc^t,  of  course,  as 
I children  grow  older,"  To  si^jport  this  point  of  view  Newman  refers  to  a 

' typescript  in  which  Holder  reported  the  Rheumatic  Fever  Project  carried  on 

at  the  Hassaohusetts  General  Hoqjital.  Holder  concluded  as  follows i (1) 
during  ho^itallzatlon,  separation  from  the  family  was  the  most  serious 
a^oot  of  the  experience  of  the  child;  (2)  the  nature  of  the  parent-child 


1 

Newman,  cp*  oit.,  p.  ItOd. 

2 

Morton  F,  Reiser  and  ^jnaan  Bakst,  "Psychology  of  Cardiovascular  Dis- 
orders," in  American  Handbook  of  Psychiatry.'  od.  Silvano  Arieti,  (lew  lorki 
Basic  Books,  Inc.,  Publiohers,~r959 j,  pp.  665-666. 
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relationship  prior  to  the  illness  greatlj^  Inflnenced  how  the  child  handled 
hinsalf  during  the  illness}  (3)  rheunatic  fever  is  trannatic  in  that  it 
lowers  the  child's  capacity  to  withstand  daily  stresses  because  of  the 
threats  of  poto^tial  dangers  of  heart  damage  and  death  connunioated  to  the 
child  by  his  parents.^ 

The  desumds  of  the  pathological  process  present  another  psychological 
oon|)llcatlon  in  the  need  for  strict  bed  rest  and  only  gradual  resui^tlon 
of  actlTlty,  with  ea^hasis  on  lessened  participation,  and  the  need  for  the 

V 

child  to  learn  to  live  within  his  limitations.  Bauer  reports  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  children  with  rheumatic  fever  and  notes  confusion  among  young 

patients  idio  had  difficulty  coii^rehending  the  nature  of  heart  disease.^ 

% 

I 

I Scumsary 

The  material  to  follow  serves  to  sumsurize  the  major  ideas  developed 
in  relation  to  the  four  general  categories  of  physical  handicap  discussed. 

The  perceptions  of  the  hearing  in^aired  child  differ  in  kind  from  those 
of  the  normal  child  and,  in  turn,  the  life  space  is  different  for  the  child 
with  this  sensory  deprivation.  Because  hearing  orients  the  individual  to 
his  environment,  promotes  the  recognition  of  relationships,  and  along  with 
ipeech,  has  great  significance  in  the  development  of  Interf^ersonal  rela- 
tions, li^alrment  idich  reduces  contact  with  the  outside  world  affects  all 
areas  ef  the  child's  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  psychological 
meaning  that  the  deprivation  has  to  the  child  and  the  use  to  which  he  puts 
the  remaining  senses  will  vary  from  individual  to  individual  in  terms  of 

1 

Hewman,  032^.  jcll.,  pp.  I1II-U12. 

2 

I.  L.  Bauer,  ‘Attitudes  of  Children  with  Rheumatic  Fever,*  Journal  ef 
Pediatrics.  50  (1951),  p.  8OI.  
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the  ippraisals  that  significant  peqpls  make  of  him,  the  nV-m « and  inter- 
ests that  he  develops,  the  values  that  ho  intarnalizes,  and  the  goals  which 
are  a significant  part  of  his  "becoming.* 

The  child  with  impaired  vision  may  rely  on  other  senses  to  receive 
stimuli  and  orient  himself  to  his  environment.  The  blind  use  audition  as 
the  lead  sense  with  vision  as  the  basic  snppleswntary  sense.  Several  authori- 
ties suggest  that  for  these  children  the  world  is  structured  differently 
than  for  sighted  children.  While  ejqperiences  in  some  areas  nay  be  quite 
rich  for  these  boys  and  girls,  other  experiences  nay  be  limited  and  the 
life  (pace  restricted.  The  nature  of  this  restriction  is  determined  by  the 
oaverlty  of  the  iipairmant,  the  age  of  onset,  and  the  psychological  freedom 
which  the  individual  has  to  develop  his  remaining  faculties  and  reach  out 
to  meet  his  world. 

Individuals  with  locomotor  disabilities  who  are  unable  to  move  about 
freely  and  experience  the  environment  fully,  who  cannot  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  peer  groi^,  and  idio  fail  to  develop  physical  skills  may 
view  the  world  differently  and  assume  goals  that  are  differsnt  from  those 
of  Bon-handicspped  children.  How  a handicap  affects  a nhllrf  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  his  experiential  and  perceptual  limitations,  the  attitudes 
of  the  significant  people  in  his  world,  and  the  use  he  chooses  to  make  of 
the  Bkills  and  abilities  that  he  hAs  available  in  the  light  of  the  goals 
that  he  holds  as  significant. 

Chronic  disabilities  may  stem  from  numerma  sources,  exert  influence 
for  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time  depending  on  the  nature  and  severity 
of  the  disabilities,  appear  as  punishment  to  the  child,  and  limit  his  life 
space.  Peer  grotq)  partiolpation  is  limited  during  long  illness  and  even 
beyond  its  duration  if  there  is  potential  danger  of  a recurrence  of  the 
Illness.  How  well  the  child  adjusts  to  his  illness  depends  on  how  he  views 
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I I hiaself,  with  his  hsndic^  as  part  of  his  self  picture,  depending  in  large 

■easure  on  the  ways  in  which  others  appraise  hi«  as  a parson  and  OTaluate 
the  contributions  that  he  can  aiake. 

This  chapter  has  served  to  coi^)lete  the  rationale  for  this  study  of 
the  self  reports  of  selected  physically  handicapped  and  non-handicapped 
students.  Chapter  II,  "Rationale  — The  Self  Structure,"  and  Chapter  III, 
"ipplication  of  the  Rationale  to  Various  Categories  of  Physical  Handicap," 
present  the  theoretical  framework  defining  the  role  of  perception  and  the 
concept  of  self  in  understanding  the  b^iavlor  of  phgrslcally  handicapped  and 
non-handicapped  students.  It  is  noted  that  there  is  no  fecial  psychology 
for  int«rrpr«rtl ng  the  behavior  of  children  with  handicaps.  Ihe  position  taken 
in  this  study  is  that  all  children  have  the  same  fundamental  needs  and  face 
adjustments  whan  these  needs  are  not  met.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  children  with  physical  handicaps  have  different  life  eiqperiences 
' from  non-handicapped  children,  and  as  they  live  and  coi^ete  in  a non— handi- 

capped world,  it  is  these  differences  to  which  they  mnst  adjust. 


CHAPTER  IV 


REVIEW  OF  SEIECTED  RESEARCHES  OF  THE  REPORTS 
OF  SEIf  CONCEPTS  OF  CHILDREN 


Research  studies  of  recent  years  hare  investigated  the  self  concept. 

A madjor  have  served  to  develop,  clarify,  and  test  the  theoretical  fraiue- 
work  of  the  self  theory  and  to  develop  and  evaluate  instruments  for 

f 

obtaining  data.  Mach  research  of  the  self  concept  has  been  coixincted 
with  adult  subjects,  those  selected  from  the  larger  population  and  those 
underling  therapy  in  clinics.  Research  studies  concerning  the  self 
concepts  of  children  have  been  of  lesser  number,  and  those  relating  to 
physically  handicapped  children  have  been  reported  sporadically. 

Perkins  reviewed  many  self  studies  which  contributed  knowledge  re- 
lating to  the  dimensions  and  qualities  of  the  self  concept  and  found 
adequate  STq>port  for  the  validity  of  aspects  of  the  self  concept.  A brief 
summary  of  his  findings  appears  belowi 

Studies  investigating  the  patterns  of  a subject's  response  to 
successive  questions,  response  to  analysis  categories  as 
"Who  are  yot^",  and  signifioanoe  of  the  slow  rates  of  change 
during  therapy  revealed  that  persons  with  more  stable  self  coi^ 
cepta  evidenced  better  adjustment  than  those  with  less  stable  self 
concepts. 

The  literature  gave  evidence  that  the  acceptance  of  self  is  positive- 
ly and  significantly  related  to  acceptance  of  others. 

Signif leant  findings  concerning  aelf  evaluation,  the  process  by  which 
self  acceptance  is  achieved,  were  drawn  from  reported  research. 

Self  insight,  found  to  be  a valid  indicator  of  later  adjustment, 
depended  more  on  the  Individuals  making  the  ratings  than  on  the 
characteristics  being  rated.  Adequacy  and  success  were  found  to 
be  significantly  related  to  the  decrease  in  the  discrepancy  between 
aspiration  and  performance  levels.  Peer  ratings  were  reliable  and 
valid  estimates  of  individual's  performance  on  specific  tasks. 
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Wall  adjusted  individixals  wore  able  to  register  sow  dissatis- 
faction with  tbaaselTes  and  indicate  that  they  wished  for  change* 
Clients  responding  successfully  to  psycho-therapy  eridonced 
greater  changes  in  self  concepts,  greater  congruency  between  the 
self  and  ideal  self  concepts,  and  greater  self  awareness  than  did 
clients  who  experienced  less  success  in  therapy* 

IfoBBrous  investigators  have  cited  Ujnitations  in  the  reported  studies 

I 

of  the  handicapped*  Msyerson,  Rosenstein,  Baricer,  and  others  recognized 

I 

the  discrepancies  in  the  results  and  conclusions  drawn  from  various  in- 
vestigations of  handicapped  children*  Baricer  and  his  colleagues  stated 

I 

that  many  cjuestionnaires  and  personality  inventories  contain  items  that 
have  different  interpretative  significance  for  the  physical  deviatesend 
tte  non-hanlicapped  individual*  They  suggested  that  when  penciL-and- 
paper  instmsients  were  used  with  handicspped  children,  the  following  fao- 

I 

tors  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  an  instrument  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  data:  (1)  appropriate  vocabulary,  (2)  experiences  realistic 

in  terms  of  the  handicapped  child's  life  space,  and  (3)  personal 
significance  of  the  items  to  a person  with  a handicap* 

Rosenstein  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the  results 
of  studies  of  hearing  ■'■pn-ired  children*^  Msyerson  concluded  from  his 

I 

reviews  that  the  results  of  many  studies  did  not  permit  generalizations 

I 

beyond  the  specific  group  tested.  For  example,  mal^y  studies  of  bearing 


V*  PeridM,  "A  Study  of  Selected  Factors  Influencing  Peroep- 
I tiOM  of  and  Changes  in  Children's  Self-Concepts,"  (unpublished  Doctor's 
I Dissertation,  Hew  Toric  University,  1956),  pp*  82-133* 

I i 

t|  ^Hoger  G*  Baricer,  Beatrice  A*  Wright,  Lee  Msyerson,  Mollie  R.  Qonick, 
j Adjustaant  to  Pfaysioal  Randioap  and  Tllnesst  A Survey  of  Social 
rarcEoIw  ^ md  PiesblHty.  (few  Yo^cl  Social  Science  Research 

COTmcil,  ±955) » IS3,  198,  28?,  26  7« 

^Joseph  aosenstein,  "Perception,  Cognition,  and  Language  in  Deaf 
Children  — A Critical  Analysis  and  Roviaw  of  the  Literature,"  Exceptional 
Children,  27i5  (January,  I96I)  pp*  276-285* 
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liq>aired  children  did  not  represent  the  universe  of  children  with 
ii^>alred  bearing,  because  schools  for  the  deaf,  regular  schools,  and 
special  classes  appeared  to  enroll  children  with  different  group  charac- 
teristics and  for  different  purposes*^ 

Other  limitations  in  the  studies  of  handicapped  children  have  been 
noted  by  this  writer!  lack  of  a control  group  in  studies  where  this  would 
have  been  appropriate,  axtremsiy  small  samples,  and  lack  of  adequate 
identification  of  s\ibjects  with  mixed  handicaps*  In  addition,  it  has  been 
noted  that  many  of  the  studies  have  been  conducted  in  clinics,  hospitals, 
and  state  institutions  with  fewer  investigations  having  been  made  in 
special  schools  serving  children  with  varied  handicaps*  Although  there 
is  increased  interest  among  educartors  in  the  self  concepts  of  school 
children  and  the  implications  of  ttae  self  perceptions  for  effective  school 
adjustment  and  adequate  movement  toward  mariimim  self  development,  the 
field  has  ret  been  fully  explored*  Studies  of  handic^ped  children,  par- 
ticularly those  attending  public  schools,  have  been  sporawilc* 

This  chapter  reports  selected  studies  relating  to  the  self  concepts 
ani  the  gereral  adjustment  of  children.  In  addition  some  studies,  ret 
purporting  to  investigate  self  concepts,  but  i*loh  this  writer  identifies 
as  investigating  aspects  of  self  concept,  have  been  inciudsd*  No  attempt 
is  made  to  draw  generalizations  from  these  studios,  but  the  suraary  of 
this  chapter  may  sei^  to  indicate  trends  and  point  needs  for  further 
study. 


^e  Msyerson,  "Somatopsychology  of  Physical  Disability,"  in  Psychol^ 
ogy  of  gyr-eptional  CbilHren  and  Youth,  ed*  William  M.  Crniciahank, 
(Englewood  Clif/s7  New  Jersey!  Pro ntice-Hall,  Inc,,  1955),  pp*  138,  1U9, 
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Studlas  of  the  Self  Concepts  of  Children 

Studies  of  the  self  concepts  of  children  have  been  conducted  with  non- 
handicapped  children  and  a lesser  nunber  have  involved  physically  handi- 
capped children.  In  the  selected  studies  reviewed,  those  relating  to 
handicapped  children  are  so  identified. 

Accuracy  of  the  self  concept,  Brauxlt  focused  his  study  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  self  estimate,  the  degree  to  which  students  correctly 
rated  their  own  abilities  and  social  reputations.  Subjects  froa  three 
grads  6 and  two  grade  11  classes  rated  thenselvee  in  three  acadaaic  areas 
ani  three  areas  of  physical  coBpetence,  and  those  self  estimates  wore 
conparsd  with  the  actual  p>erformancea , In  addition,  students  rated  their 
peers  on  a social  reputation  test  and  Judged  their  own  social  reputations. 
The  six  abilities  were  rated  with  the  sane  degree  of  success.  Although 
boys  taoled  to  rate  their  abilities  more  accurately  than  girls,  no  sig- 
nificant differences  wore  noted  in  the  acciiracy  with  which  boys  and  girls 
estinated  social  reputation.  Both  boys  and  girls  tended  to  overrate 
rather  than  underrate  their  abilities,  but  boys  tended  to  overrate  to  a 
greater  degree.  Students  accepted  by  their  pears  were  more  accurate  in 

self  estimtos  than  those  who  wore  not  accepted,  A positive  relationship 

\ 

between  intelliganco  and  accuracy  of  self  rating  tended  to  increase  with 

f 

age.  Only  a sU^t  relationship  was  noted  betiwan  performance  ability 
and  accuracy  of  self  concept. 

In  addition,  Brandt  found  a close  siadlarity  between  the  self  ratings 
ani  self  evaluative  remarks  noted  in  themes,  interviews,  and  conversation 
ani  noted  that  between-lndividnal  variation  in  accuracy  of  self  estimate 
was  significantly  greater  than  within-indlvidual  variation,  indicating  to 
that  "the  self-concept  is  an  organised  and  orgmising  dynamic  within 
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personality  structure,"^ 

Stability  of  the  self  concept.  If  the  self  concept  is  organized 
and  organizing,  the  question  of  its  stability  is  a significant  one, 

Katz  investigated  the  stability  of  the  self  concept  which  ho  defined  as 
the  extent  to  which  various  areas  of  conceptualization  were  congruent 
and  consistant.  With  8l  male  high  school  seniors  he  used  the  So  If -Eating 
Inventory  of  20  traits  with  6 successive  ratings,  each  designed  to  yield 
a different  index  to  stability  of  self  concept*  (1)  temporal  discrepancy j 
difference  of  self  ratings  on  two  admicdstrations  of  the  inventory, 

(2)  affective  discrepancy,  difference  between  positive  and  negative  self 
ratings,  (3)  peer  discrepancy,  difference  between  private  and  peer  self 
ratings  (1*)  mother  discrepancy,  difference  between  private  and  mother 
■®lf  ratings,  (5)  father  discrepancy,  difference  between  private  and 
father  self  ratings,  (6)  inter-parent  discrepancy,  difference  between 
father  tnd  mother  self  ratings. 

Generally  a hig^  intercorrelation  was  found  aaong  the  discrepancy 
measures.  Two  areas  relating  least  significantly  to  the  stability  of  the 
self  concept  were  the  accuracy  of  sociometric  perceptions  and  the 
affective  discrepancy  index,  although  the  investigator  in  his  review  of 
the  literature,  had  found  the  latter  to  be  closely  associated  with  the 
stability  of  the  self  concept.  The  stability  indices  found  to  bo  most 
highly  related  to  other  variables  were  the  subjects'  self  ratings  «nri 
both  the  perceived  father  and  atother  ratdjogs,  illustrating  the 
iBqx>rtanco  of  introjected  parental  evaluation  as  a factor  in  the 


^Hichard  M.  Brandt, 
Self  Concept  Reality," 

pp,  55-99. 


"The  Accuracy  of  Self-Eatimatet  A Measure  of 
Genetic  Psychology  Monogrw)hs,  58,  (195JJ,  ' 
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formation  of  a stable  self  concept. 

Both  parents'  and  peers'  perceptions  of  the  individual's  self 

concept  were  identified  as  factors  positively  related  to  the  stability 

Df  the  self  concept  in  a study  by  Silver.  Self  rating  and  sociometric 

acceptance-rejection  scales  were  completed  by  56  male  adolescents  in  a 

7 to  12  grade  rural  school.  The  level  and  the  stability  of  the  self 

concept  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  parental  acceptance, 

the  perceived  measure  of  peer  acceptance,  aiii  the  accuracy  with  which 

2 

self  was  perceived  as  parents  and  peers  perceived  it. 

Perception  of  md  changes  in  children's  self  concept.  Selected 
factors  influeiKing  perceptions  of  and  changes  in  children's  self  concepts 
in  8 classrooms  in  7 schools,  grades  U and  6,  were  studied  by  Perkins. 

Data  were  obtsdred  from  a Q-Sort,  sociometric  questionnaire,  California 
Achievement  Tests,  Withall's  Climate  Index,  a nd  the  Reed  Sentence 

Completion  Test.  , 

The  most  significant  influence  on  the  perceptions  of  and  changes  in 

self  concepts  was  found  to  be  the  teachers'  participation  for  three 
years  in  the  University  of  Maryland  progran  of  child  study.  Greater 
similarity  was  found  between  the  perceptions  these  participating  teachers 
held  of  children's  self  ooniepts  and  those  expressed  by  the  children.  In  the 
classrooms  of  the  child  study  participants  greater  sigdlarity  was  noted 


^Irving  StaneJy  Katz,  "A  Stu(fy  of  the  Stability  of  the  Seif  Concept 
and  Its  Relationship  to  Sociomatric  Status  aid  Sociometric  Perception," 
(unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  Michigan  State  University,  1956), 
in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  19,  pp.  877-878. 

^Albert  Wolfe  Silver,  '"The  Seif  Concept:  Its  Relations  to  Parental 

ani  Peer  Acceptance,"  ^(unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  Ifi-chigan  State 
University,  1958),  in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  19,  PP.  166-167. 
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between  the  poors'  perceptions  of  children's  self  concepts  and  those 
expressed  by  the  children,  anl  there  was  greater  congruency  of  self 
concepts  and  ideal  self  concepts  for  these  students  than  for  students 
in  the  classes  of  teachers  who  had  not  participated  in  the  program. 

In  addition,  the  findings  indicated  that  teachers  were  not  superior 
to  peers  in  perceiving  children's  self  concepts.  Teachers  who  were 
less  acceptant  of  themselves  and  others  achieved  greater  correspondence 
between  their  perceptions  of  and  children's  expressed  self  concepts  thm 
did  teachers  who  were  more  acceptant  of  self  and  others.  Peers  in 
grou{>-centored  classrooms  taught  by  child  study  participants  showed 
greater  accuracy  in  their  perceptions  of  children's  self  concepts  than 
did  peers  in  teadier-centered  classrooms  taught  by  non-participants.  It 
was  also  noted  that  peers  were  more  able  to  estimate  the  "less  threatening" 
percepts  than  the  "more  threatening"  percepts.  Girls  registered 
significantly  greater  self  and  Ideal  self  concept  congruency  than  did 
boys,  and  increased  congruency  for  both  groups  did  not  appear  to  be 
influenced  significantly  by  changes  in  school  achievesnent  or  peer 
acceptance. 

Some  positive  relationships  were  found  to  increase  through  timet 

‘ i 

(l)  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  children's  self  concepts  and  those 

expressed  by  the  children  and  (2)  the  children's  self  concepts  and  ideal 

self  concepts.^ 

Self  and  ideal  self  concept  congruency.  The  congruency  of  the  self 
corxjept  and  ideal  self  concept  has  been  found  to  be  positively  and 
significantly  correlated  with  adjustment.  Hanlon,  Hofstaetter,  and 


^T^rkins,  0£.  clt.,  pp.  182-238  , 250-251i' 


13ii 

O' Connor  studied  ?8  boys  in  a parochial  high  school  who  performad  a 
self  sort  and  an  ideal  self  sort  and  completed  the  California  Test  of 
Personality  as  a measure  of  adjustment.  Congruence  between  the  self 
concept  aid  ideal  self  concept  was  found  to  be  normally  dletri*'uted, 
with  an  overall  tendency  toward  congruency.  The  inveetlgators  concluded 
that  the  self-ideal  congruence  measure  was  adequate  to  evaluate  pei> 
sonality  adjustment.  Maladjustment  did  not  require  that  the  self-ideal 

I 

be  negativeJy  correlated,  but  an  "r"  of  lass  than  .27  was  sufficient  to 
indicate  lack  of  adjustment.^ 

A similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  Hawk  in  his  investigation  of  the 
concept  of  self  as  a variable  in  adolescent  behavior.  Students  sorted 
32  items  relating  to  four  dLmensions  of  self:  self  concept  (I  am),  role 

behavior  (I  do),  interpersonal  competence  (I  relate  to),  and  social 
control  (I  ought)  with  regard  to  foqr  kinds  of  psychological  orientations: 
intensional  (personal),  dependence  (authority),  extension  (reality),  and 
aabivalence  (conflict).  The  boys  aid  girls  who  saw  themselves  essentially 
as  they  would  like  to  be  expressed  a signlflcaiA  4y  hlg^r  degree  of  self- 
oonfldenee  and  less  uiEortainty  about  themselves  than  did  tha  subjects 
with  madiu  and  high  ago  diaorepanolas.^ 

f 

1>1/  •oodPtnoo  mtd  adiaattnt.  Tha  ralatianahlp  batwaan  aalf- 
aeeagtaBaa  ami  a4jasr>— rt.  mm  I— altgalai  hgr  T^rlar  aai  Oasrita.  Tha 
MLlihoirta  Thai  af  lhNMalt%  wm  it-lrdrini  «a  W05  twal  sahaal 
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sixth-graders  as  a rough  index  of  adjustment.  Twenty  "damaging"  state- 
ments, as  "I  sometimes  tell  lies",  were  admim.sterod  to  determins  how 
well  the  subjects  could  accept  damaging  statements  about  themselves. 

The  upper  SO%  of  the  pupils,  those  indicating  the  better  adjustment  by 
higher  scores  on  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  checked  a signi- 
j ficantly  greater  mmber  of  danaging  statements  than  did  the  lower  50j6, 

- indicating  to  the  researchers  that  the  well-adjusted  person  can  accept 

all  or  most  perceptions  into  his  self  concept.^ 

Significant  people  and  self  concept.  The  influence  of  relationshipis 
with  significant  people  on  the  child's  self  concept  has  been  explored. 
Carlson  investigated  the  nature  of  parent-child  relationships  and  the 
self  concepts  of  1:3  children  in  grade  6.  The  studomts  coapleted  a social 
reputation  test  and  a self  and  ideal  self  sort.  In  addition,  parents 
selected  items  from  the  latter  device  which,  first,  described  for  them 
the  ideal  child  and,  second,  predicted  their  own  children's  self 
descriptions. 

A positive  Old  significant  relationship  was  found  between  self 

i 

I aoeeptance  and  peer  status.  Social  orientation,  the  extent  to  which  one 

I la  predooinately  oriented  toward  social  ezperianoea  in  his  self  dascrd^itloi:, 

was  foend  to  be  nscatiwaJy  iwlbted  to  seif  seoeptaDoe  sad  peer  states. 
Oeeersl^  pore  eta  owsrepprselsted  bcgrs  end  eadereppreeisted  girls.  Children 


WbU  adjusted  Individuals  were  stole  to  register  sobb  dlsaatie- 
factlon  with  tbenselves  aid  indicate  that  they  wished  for  change. 
Clients  responding  successfully  to  psycho-therapy  evidenced 
greater  changes  in  self  concepts,  greater  congruency  between  the 
self  and  ideal  self  concepts,  and  greater  self  awareness  than  did 
clients  who  experienced  less  success  in  therapy.^ 


•elioal 


iapalred  children  did  ivt  represent  the  universe  of  children  with 
iapaired  hearing,  because  schools  for  the  deaf,  regular  schools,  and 
special  classes  appeared  to  enroll  children  with  different  group 
teristioa  and  for  different  purposes.^ 


t|3ccuracy  of  tbs  mIT 
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f<(niiation  of  a stable  self  concept. 

Both  parents'  and  peers'  perceptions  of  the  individual's  self 
c^^ncept  were  identified  as  factors  positively  related  to  the  stability 
o|-  the  self  concept  in  a study  by  Silver.  Self  rating  and  socioinetric 
^oeptanca-rejoction  scales  were  completed  by  56  male  adolescents  in  a 
•'I  to  12  grade  rural  school.  The  level  and  the  stability  of  the  self 
Jlncept  were  found  to  bo  significantly  related  to  parental  acceptance. 


ti  e perceived  masure  of  peer  acceptance,  and  the  accuracy  wxth  which 

I ^ 

Self  was  perceived  as  parents  and  peers  perceived  it. 

Perception  of  and  changes  in  children' s self  concept.  Selected 
i actors  influencing  perceptions  of  and  changes  in  children's  self  concepts 
:n  8 classrooms  in  7 schools,  grades  U and  6,  were  studied  by  Perkins, 
lata  were  obtadred  from  a Q-Sort,  sociometric  questionnaire,  Californxa 
j chievoment  Tests,  Withall's  CHjnate  Index,  a nd  the  Reed  Sentence 
!| ompletdon  Tost. 

The  most  significant  influence  on  the  perceptions  of  and  changes  in 
);elf  concepts  was  found  to  be  the  teachers'  participation  for  three 
[ears  in  the  University  of  Maryland  program  of  child  study.  Greater 
jiimilarity  was  found  between  the  perceptions  these  participating  teachers 
I.eid  of  children's  self  concepts  and  those  expressed  by  the  children.  In  the 
(ilassrooms  of  the  child  study  participants  greater  si^larity  was  noted 


^Irving  StaneJy  Katz,  "A  Stucfer  of  the  Stability  of  the  Self  Concept 
and  Its  Relationship  to  Sociometric  Status  and  Sociometric  Perception," 
;unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  Michigan  State  University,  1956), 

Ln  Dissertation  Abstracts,  19,  pp.  877-878. 

2 * 
Albert  Wolfe  Silver,  "The  Self  Concept:  Its  Relations  to  Parental 

arri  Peer  Acceptance,"  funpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  I&chigan  State 

Jniversity,  1958),  in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  19,  PP.  166-167. 
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between  the  peers'  perceptions  of  children's  self  concepts  and  those 
expressed  by  the  children,  ard  there  was  greater  congruency  of  self 
concepts  and  ideal  seif  concepts  for  these  students  than  for  students 
in  the  classes  of  teachers  who  had  not  participated  in  the  program. 

In  addition,  the  findings  indicated  that  teachers  were  not  superior 
to  peers  in  perceiving  children's  self  concepts.  Teachers  who  were 
less  acceptant  of  themselves  and  others  achieved  greater  correspondence 
between  their  perceptions  of  and  children's  expressed  self  concepts  thai 
did  teachers  who  wore  more  acceptant  of  self  and  others.  Peers  in 
grou{>-centered  cladsroome  taught  by  child  study  participants  showed 

I 

greater  accuracy  in  their  perceptions  of  children's  self  concepts  than 
did  peers  in  teacher-centered  classrooms  taught  by  noi>>partlcipants.  It 
was  also  noted  that  peers  were  more  able  to  estimate  the  "less  threatening" 
percepts  than  the  "more  threatening"  percepts.  Girls  registered 
significantly  greater  self  and  ideal  self  concept  congruency  than  did 
boys,  and  increased  congniency  for  both  groups  did  not  appear  to  be 
influenced  significantly  by  changes  in  school  achievement  or  peer 
acceptance. 

Pone  positive  relationships  were  found  to  increase  through  time: 

(1)  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  children's  self  concepts  and  those 
expressed  by  the  children  and  (2)  the  children's  self  concepts  and  ideal 
self  concepts.^ 

Self  and  ideal  self  concept  congruency.  The  congruency  of  the  self 
concept  and  idsal  self  concept  has  been  found  to  be  positively  and  . 
significantly  correlated  with  adjustment.  Hanlon,  Hofstaetter,  and 


Erkins,  0£.  cit.,  pp.  182-238  , 250-25U. 
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(li*  Connor  studied  78  boys  in  a parochial  hi^  school  who  performed  a 
ielf  sort  and  an  ideal  self  sort  and  completed  the  California  Tost  of 

I 

If’ersonality  as  a measure  of  adJtistiQent.  Congruence  between  the  self 
i^onceot  aid  ideal  self  concept  was  found  to  bo  normally  distributed, 

I' 

l^ith  an  overall  tendency  toward  congruency.  The  inveetigators  concluded 
l(.nat  the  self-ideal  congruence  measiire  was  adequate  to  evaluate  pei> 

i^onality  adjustment.  Maladjustment  did  not  require  that  the  self-ideal 

I 

<|e  negativoJy  correlated,  but  an  "r"  of  less*^than  .27  was  sufficient  to 


1 

: ndicate  lack  of  adjustment. 

A similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  Hawk  in  his  investigation  of  the 
Concept  of  self  as  a variabie  in  adolescent  behavior.  Students  sorted 
j(2  items  relating  to  four  dimensions  of  self*  self  concept  (I  am),  role 
ijjehavior  (I  do),  interpersonal  competence  (I  relate  to),  and  social 
djontrol  (I  ought)  with  regard  to  four  kinds  of  psychological  orientations* 
|ntensional  (personal),  dependence  (authority),  extension  (reality),  and 
^(ii±)iva!lence  (conflict).  The  boys  aid  girls  who  saw  themselves  essentially 

ijs  they  would  like  to  be  expressed  a significantly  higher  degree  of  self- 

I' 

ctjonfidence  and  less  uncertainty  about  themselves  than  did  tha  subjects 

I'  2 

i*(ith  medium  and  high  ego  discrepancies.^ 


Self  acceptance  and  adjustment.  The  relationship  between  self- 
4|cceptance  and  adjustment  was_inrostigated  by  T^lor  and  Combs,  The 

'i 

Cljalifornia  Test  of  Personality  was  administered  to  205  rural  school 




E.  Hanlon,  P.  R,  Hofstaetter,  and  J.  P,  O'Connor,  "Congruence  of 
^If  and  Ideal  in  Relation  to  Personality  Adjustment,"  Journal  of  Coiv 
d^ting  Psychology,  18*6  (June,  1951*),  pp.  215-218, 


' 2 

[ Leon  Travis  Hawk,  "Concept  of  Seif  as  a Variable  in  Adolescent 
itehavioq"  (unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  University  of  Texas,  1958) 
jun  Dissertation  Abstracts,  19,  p.  IDIU. 
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sixth-graders  as  a rough  index  of  adjustment.  Twenty  "damaging"  state- 
ments, as  "I  sometimss  toll  lies",  wore  administered  to  determins  how 
well  the  subjects  could  accept  damaging  statements  about  themselves. 

The  upper  50^  of  the  pupils,  those  indicating  the  better  adjustment  by 
higher  scores  on  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  checked  a signi- 
ficantly greater  number  of  danaging  statements  than  did  the  lower  5056, 
indicating  to  the  researchers  that  the  well-adjusted  person  can  accept 
all  or  must  perceptions  into  his  self  concept.^ 

Significant  people  and  self  concept.  The  influence  of  relationships 
with  significait  people  on  the  child's  self  concept  has  been  explored. 
Carlson  investigated  the  nature  of  parent-child  relationships  and  the 
self  concepts  of  1*3  children  in  grade  6.  The  students  completed  a social 
reputation  test  and  a self  and  ideal  self  sort.  In  addition,  parents 
selected  items  from  the  latter  device  which,  first,  described  for  them 
tha  ideal  child  and,  second,  predicted  their  own  children's  self 
descriptions. 

A positive  and  significant  relationship  was  found  between  self 
acceptance  and  peer  status.  Social  orientation,  the  extent  to  which  one 
is  predominately  oriented  toward  social  experiences  in  his  self  description, 
was  found  to  be  negatively  related  to  self  acceptance  and  peer  status. 
Generally  parents  overappreciated  boys  and  underappreciated  girls.  Children 
who  showed  a greater  ideal  congruence  with  the  more  suppoirting  parent  gave 
evidence  of  more  self  acceptance,  less  dependence  on  social  relations,  and 
more  acceptance  by  peers  than  did  the  individuals  showing  greater  congruence 


1 

Charles  T^lor  and  A.  ¥.  Combs,  "Self -Acceptance  and  Adjustmant," 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  16*1*  (April,  1952),  pp.  89-91. 
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i^th  thB  less  supporting  parent, 

I In  her  study  of  the  self  concepts  of  girls  aged  11,  lU,  17,  and  20 
jljears,  Roff  \ised  a Q-sort  to  reflect  self  image,  ideal  image,  and  image 
c||f  the  mother.  Results  indicated  that  self  satisfaction  declined  corw 
tjinuously  through  adolescence  until  approximately  age  20,  when  it  rose 
ijli^tly.  The  self  concept  was  most  severely  shaken  in  later  adolescence, 
i|D proximate ly  age  17,  and  it  began  to  reintegrate  through  the  remaining 
idolescent  period.  Ideal-mother  identification  remained  high,  declining 

r 

^harply  only  at  the  end  of  this  developmental  period,  sxiggesting  that 
ijdentification  with  the  mother  was  not  loosened  significantly  until  the 

I'  2 

^nd  of  adolescence  for  these  girls. 

Rate  of  physical  maturation  and  self  co ncept.  Another  dimension  of 
ijhe  self  concept  was  explored  when  Mussen  and  Jones  investigated  the 
lelationship  between  the  self  concept  and  the  rate  of  physical  maturation 
df  17  year  old  boys.  The  Thematic  Apperception  Test  was  administered  to 

l| 

](6  boys  who  wore  physically  accelerated  and  17  boys  who  were  physically 
ijetarded.  -The  authors  of  the  study  concluded  that  the  retarded  boys 
<|Hvealed  more  negative  self  concepts  with  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
Ifejection,  prolonged  dependency  needs,  and  lebellious  attitudes  toward 
jjarents.  No  differences  were  noted  between  the  two  groups  in  need  for 
ijchievoinant  or  personal  recognition,^ 


iRetty  Rae  Carlson,  "Parent  Child  Relations  and  the  Self-Concept  of 

Jhildren,"  (unpiblished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  University  of  Michigan, 
958),  in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  19,  p,  1U36, 

Catherine  Roff,  "The  Self-Concept  of  Adolescent  Girls."  (unpublished 
toctor's  Dissertation,  Boston  University  Graduate  School,  1959),  in 
lissertation  Abstracts,  20,  pp,  385-386, 


p 3paul  H.  Masson  aid  Mary  C.  Jones,  "Self -Conceptions , Motivation,  aid 
tnteroersonal  Attitudes  of  Late  and  Early-Maturing  Boys,",  Child  Development 
18  j2  (Jum,  1957),  PP.  2It>256. 
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Self  concepts  of  crippled  children.  Two  studies  which  are  reviewed 
here  have  attainted  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  self  concepts  of 
crippled  children,  Cnoickshank  used  a sentence  completion  tost  to  gain 
insist  into  the  self  concepts  of  crippled  children  and  to  understand 
their  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  handicap  on  their  adjustment.  The 
study  involved  26ii  orthopedic ally  handicapped  secondary  school  students 
in  6 cities  and  1*00  non-handicapped  students  matched  on  sax  and  chrono- 
logical age. 

The  investigator  noted  that  the  non-handicapped  children  generally 

expressed  positive  and  negative  feelings  while  the  handicapped  children 

made  a significant  number  of  neutral,  ambivalent,  or  nonsensical  responses 

and  omissions.  He  interpreted  the  results  as  follows t 

The  physically  handicapped,  because  of  their  markedly  limited  or 
curtailed  opportunities  for  broad  socializing  experiences,  are 
frequently  unable  to  make  the  appropriate  responses  or  are  unable 
to  verbalize  personalized  self-expression  and  self  concepts.  Thus 
their  responses  take  the  form  of  neutral  statements,^ 

However,  from  the  responses  made,  Cruickshank  concluded  that  the 
hsidlc^ped  adolescents  demonstrated  better  relations  with  the  mother  than 
the  father,  had  an  interest  in  comparing  themselves  with  others, 
indicated  a tendency  to  withdraw  from  social  relations,  showed  fewer 
normal  adolescent  interests,  exhibited  more  inmaturity  than  those  of  com- 
parable age  and  sex,  received  the  intact  of  their  physical  handicaps 
from  adults  rather  than  peers,  eoqjressed  a wish  to  condensate  for  their 

limited  scope  of  behavior,  and  showed  a drive  for  acceptance, 

< 

^IflJiiam  M.  Cruickshank,  "Psychological  Considerations  with  Crippled 
Children,"  in  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth,  ed.  WilllaB 
M.  Cznilckshank,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Pre ntice-Hill,  Inc.,  1955), 

P.  305 

^Ibid,,  pp,  3OI-3IS, 
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Using  a saapla  of  18  cripplad  adolescents  in  a special  school  and 
|i  equated  group  from  a regular  school^  Krider  investigated  the 
ofangruensy  of  self  and  ideal  self  concepts.  Both  groups  of  students 
etLidenced  some  congruency,  although  the  more  severely  disabled  in  the 
acperimantal  group  tended  toward  a more  negative  concept  of  self  and 
ijlss  self  concept  aid  ideal  self  congruency.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
jjs  a group  the  crippled  children  did  not  show  a significantly  wider, 
ire  varied,  or  more  negative  range  of  self  concepts,  nor  did  they 
bow  less  acceptance  of  self  than  did  the  noivcrippled. 

Academic  achievement  and  self  concept.  Numerous  studies  have 
ttemptad  to  relate  tlm  nature  of  the  self  concept  to  the  quality  of 
cademic  achievement.  The  relationship  of  the  self  concepts,  ideal  self 
oirepts,  and  achievement  of  two  grade  9 classes  was  investigated  by 
bickering  through  the  use  of  a Q-sort,  teacher  ratings  on  effort,  and 
chievement  tests.  An  inverse  relationship  between  academic  achievement 
I nd  the  discrepancy  between  actual  and  ideal  self  concept  was  noted. 

I be  ideal  self  concepts  of  underachievers  and  overachievers  were  more 
imilar  than  the  actual  self  concepts  indicating  that  the  relation 
etween  school  achievement  and  the  discrepancy  between  actual  and 

deal  self  concepts  related  to  differences  in  actual  self  concept  rather 

2 

j.han  ideal  self  concept. 

I "^fary  Althea  Krider,  “A  Coaparative  Study  of  the  Self  Concept  of 
Iripoled  aid  Non-Crippled  Children,"  (unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation, 
feaym  State  University,  1959),  in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  20,  pp.  728- 
'29 

^Arthur  ¥.  Chickering,  "Self  Concept  and  Ideal  Self  Concept  and 
Lchievaaent,"  (uipublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  Colorado  University, 
L958),  in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  19,  p.  16U. 
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For  the  boys  at  the  fourth  grade  level  Guthrie  coaparod  selected 
aspects  of  the  self  concept  of  "efficient"  academic  achievers  with 
"inefficient"  achievers,  differentiated  in  terms  of  those  whose 
"educational  ago"  as  measured  by  standardized  tests  was  one  year  above 
the  "mental  ago"  and  those  whoso  "educational  age"  was  oie  year  below 
the  "mental  ago".  The  Picture-Story  Test,  designed  to  elicit  stories 
from  which  self  perceptions  could  be  inferred  in  the  areas  of  home, 
school,  peer  relations,  and  parent  relations,  revealed  that  both  groups 
held  a greater  number  of  negative  perceptions  than  positive  or  neutral 
ones.  No  significant  difference  was  noted  between  the  number  of  each 
type  of  perception  held  by  the  two  groups  on  any  variable,  but  there  was 
a trend  for  the  "inefficient"  achievers  to  evidence  stronger  negative 
feelings  on  all  variables.  Although  teachers  judged  the  "efficient" 
achievers  to  bo  emotionally  healthier,  there  was  no  significant  correla- 
tion in  this  stucfy  between  the  Judgments  of  the  teachers  and  the  percei^ 
tions  of  the  students  themselves.^ 

Shaw  and  his  associates  found  that  adolescent  male  underachievers 

held  negative  self  concepts.  Their  study  focused  on  the  self  concepts 

1 

of  bri^t  underachieving  high  school  students  with  intelligence  scores 
of  113  and  above  and  underachlsing  in  terms  of  the  cuanilative  grade 
point  average  of  1.75  and  below.  On  the  Sarbin  Adjustment  Checklist  of 

I 

200  items  each  student  checked  those  characteristic  of  him.  The  male 
underachievers  revealed  more  negative  feelings  about  themselves  than  the 


1 

Fain  A.  Quthris,  "A  Comparison  of  Selected  Aspects  of  Self  Concept 
H and  Certain  other  Personality  Characteristics  of  'Efficient'  vs 

'Inefficient'  Academic  Achievers  in  the  Fourth  Grads, V (uipublTshed 
j ‘Doctor's  Dissertation,  University  of  Florida,  I960),  Dissertation 

Abstracts,  21,  p.  18U6. 
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||tals  achlsTBrs  whllB  the  female  underachievers  tended  to  be  aobivalent 
flth  regard  to  feelings  toward  themselves.  It  was  suggested t hat  the 

I 

j|;irls  who  were  underachievers  probably  saw  themselves  both  negatively 

l^nd  positively  as  they  evidenced  confusion  regarding  the  feminins  role* 

Although  significant  differences  were  noted  in  the  self  concepts  of  the 

l^chievers  and  nonachievers,  the  investigators  concluded  that  they  could 

l^t  determins  from  this  sttidy  whether  the  differences  in  self  concepts 

1 

l^ere  the  cause  or  the  result  of  achievement  or  underachlevement. 

Bodwin  sought  to  relate  insaaturity  in  self  concept  and  reading  and 
)|ritha0tic  disabilities.  Maturity  of  self  concept,  defined  in  terms  of 
^elf  confidence,  freedom  to  express  appropriate  feelings,  liking  for 
^ne's  self,  satisfaction  with  one's  attaiments,  and  feelings  of  personal 
ippreciation  by  others,  was  evaluated  by  the  Draw-^Person  Test.  Three 
lundred  subjects  in  grades  3 one-third  of  whom  had  reading  disa- 

jilities,  one-third  with  arithmetic  disabilities,  and  the  remainder  of 
^he  group  with  no  educational  disabilities,  participated  in  the  study, 
significant  relationship  was  noted  between  the  inmature  self  concept 

tnd  both  reading  and  arithmetic  disabilities,  and  this  relationship  was 
reater  at  the  third  grade  level  than  at  the  sixth.^ 

j Bruck,  in  a companion  study  to  the  above,  investigated  age  differences 
)|n  relation  to  self  concept  and  grade  point  average  in  grades  3*  6,  and 
^.1  and  notedi  (1)  a positive  and  significant  relation  was  found  to  exist 


Hferville  Shaw,  Kenneth  Edson,  and  Hugh  M.  Bell,  'The  Self-Concept 
If  Bright  Untorachieving  High  School  Studentsi'f  Tte  Personnel  and 
Puldmce  Journal,  39«3  (November,  1939) » PP«  153-196. 


^Raymond  Franklin  Bodwin,  The  Relationship  Between  the  Lmaature  Self 
k>ncept  and  Certain  Educational  Disabilities^,"  (unpublished  Doctor's 
)issertation,  Michigan  State  University,  1957),  Dissertation  Abstracts, 

L9,  pp.  16U5-16U6, 


between  self  concept  and  grade-point  average  at  each  grade  level,  and 
(2)  age  differences  wore  significant  in  the  relation  between  self  coi>> 
cept  and  grade-point  achievement  when  the  investigator  compared  early 
elementary  and  senior  hig^  students  and  later  elementary  and  senior  hl^ 
school  students  but  no  significant  difference  was  noted  in  this  relation 
between  early  and  lata  elementary  school  subjects.^ 

The  effects  of  levels  of  aspiration  of  children,  ages  9 to  12  years, 
in  grades  U,  5,  and  6,  judged  successful  and  iinsuccessful  in  academic 
progress  were  studied  by  Sears.  Three  groups  of  12  children,  matched 
on  chronological  age,  mental  age,  and  sax,  ware  damcribsd  as  foUowsi 
(1)  the  "success"  group,  acadsmically  successful  in  all  areas,  (2)  the 
"fallnre"  group  without  consistent  signs  of  success,  and  (3)  the  "differ- 
ential” group,  successful  in  reading  but  not  successful  in  arithmetic. 

For  each  group  discrepancy  scores  were  detendnad  by  the  differences 
between  the  performance  tine  required  for  answering  a reading  or  aritl^ 
metic  item  and  the  mudoer  of  seconds  the  dilldren  set  as  the  goal  for 
completing  the  next  item.  The  children  pertormed  in  neutral  and  e^qperi^ 
mentally-created  success  aid  failure  situations. 

In  the  neutral  situation  the  investigator  found  that  the  "failure" 
subjects  tended  to  have  the  highest  discrepancy  scores  in  the  questions 
relating  to  the  reading  material.  Middle  discrepancy  scores  were  noted 
for  the  largest  nudoer  of  subjects  in  the  "success"  and  "differential” 
groups.  Sears  noted  that  induced  success  and  failure  seemed  to  have  the 

N. 

same  general  effect  as  a similar  long-continoed  past  experience.  Data 

^Max  Bruck,  "A  Study  of  Age  Differences  and  Sax  Differences  in  the 
Relationehlp  Between  Self  Concept  and  Grade  Point  Average,*  (unpxiblishad 
Doctor's  Dissertation,  Michigan  State  University),  in  Dissertation 
Abstracts,  19,  p.  16U6. 
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fere  interpreted  to  indicate  that  accuracy  of  the  self  evaluation 

1 

ncreased  with  success. 


ftnAies  of  the  Adjustment  of  Handicapped  Children 


Included  in  this  section  are  studies  related  to  the  adjustaant  of 

Iandicapped  children.  Although  the  investigators  do  not  identify  these 
ssearches  specifically  as  studies  of  the  self  concept,  their  use  of 
adjustinent"  as  a factor  in  determining  behavior  places  these  studies 
ithin  the  realm  of  the  self  concept. 

Children  with  vialon  and  hearing  impairments.  Studies  of  the  a(^ 
Justmsnt  of  children  with  vision  and  bearing  impairments  have  employed 
itmurous  techniques,  involved  a variety  of  populations,  and  reached 
ilarious  conclusions.  In  an  early  study,  Pintner  concluded  that^  over 
IjXi  chilxlren  with  partial  sight  in  sight-saving  classes  grerallly 
Shoved  no  marked  differences  in  adjustment  whan  compared  to  seeing 
cjuildren,  using  data  obtained  from  Aspects  of  Personality  Test  and  Ptg)il 
Ilortrait  Test,  printed  in  large  type.^  Hastings  administered  the 
dalifomia  Test  of  Personality  and  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  orally  to 
1jae  blind  and  by  pencil  and  paper  to  the  seeing  and  found  that  the 

3andicanped  students  were  more  disturbed,  with  more  mental  health  lia- 
bilities. However,  he  noted  no  significant  differences  between  the  two 


I 


roups  on  the  social  adjustment  scale  or  mental  health  assets.  These 

I suits  are  questionable,  however,  because  the  sighted  and  blind  students 
re  not  matched  on  age,  sex,  intelligence,  academic  achievement,  and 


Pauline  Sears,  "Aspiration  and  Academic  Success,"  Jo^nal  of  Abnonnal 
and  Social  Psychology,  35*10  (October,  19h0)f  {^.  U98»  536. 

] 

Pintner  and  G.  Forlano,  "Personality  Tests  of  Partially  Sifted 
rd-ldren,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychologf,  27*6  (June,  19U3)a  PP»283-287. 
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institutionalization.^  Morgan  found  more  personality  and  social  malad- 
justment in  adolescent  boys  and  girls  in  a school  for  the  blini  than  f<r 
a group  of  matched  sighted  students  in  a regular  school  as  revealed  by 
the  Personal  Index  of  loofbourow  and  Keys  . Students  with  more  residual 
sight  showed  more  signs  of  maladjustment  than  the  totally  blind. 

lowenfeld  reported  the  study  of  the  blind  in  which  Somners  concluded 
from  the  results  of  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  questionmires, 
and  controlled  interviews  that  emotional  disturbance  and  maladjustment 
developed  more  frequently  from  enviro mental  factors  than  from  the  sensory 
handicap.  His  stuc^y  also  revealed  that  the  vision  impaired  students 
missed  sports,  car  driving,  traveling,  and  si^ts  of  nature j they  worried 
about  the  futxire;  they  wanted  to  be  treated  like  seeing  people,  without 
pity  aid  understood  for  their  feelir^s  and  problems.^ 

Reviews  of  studies  relating  to  children  with  vision  impairment  have 
yielded  significant  information.  From  his  investigation  of  the  literature, 
lowenfeld  concluded  that  blind  adolescents  as  a group  showed  a somewhat 
highar  incidence  of  personal  and  social  maladjustment  than  seeing  groups. 

He  noted  that  parental  and  environnantal  attitudes  tended  to  be  the  most 
important  elements  in  causing  any  differences  idiich  were  found  between 
blind  and  seeing  adolescents  but  indicated  that  other  factors  played  a 
role.  Because  the  blind  adolescent  could  not  see,  he  was  confronted  with 

barker,  Wright,  Meyerson,  and  Gonick,  0£.  cit.,  pp.  300-301. 

M^iai  Breokenridge  and  B.  lee  Vincent,  Ch-tid  Development,  (Phila- 
delphlai  W.  B.  Saunders  and  Company,  1?50),  p.  90. 

^erthold  lowenfeld,  "Problems  of  Children  with  Impaired  Vision," 
in  Psycho^gy  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Yyith,  ed.  William  M.  Cruiokshaidc, 
(Englibiood  CliTfs,  New  Jersayl  t*rentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1955)* 
pp.  214-283. 


sljinie  special  problems  in  areas  in  which  visual  experiences  played  a 
difiiiiinant  role:  sex  curiosily,  dating,  mobility,  and  concern  for  the  future.^ 

Barker  and  his  associates  reviewed  available  studies  and  stated  their 
cijinclusiorB  relating  to  individuals  id th  vision  impaLnaant:  (1)  attitudes 

toward  blindness  anong  non-handicwped  persons  were  found  to  be  uniformly 
nlgative  but  were  not  unfavorable  to  blind  people;  (2)  parents  of  blind 
cjiildren  and  persons  who  work  with  the  blind  frequently  had  conflicting 
aj.titudes  toward  the  children  idiich  resulted  in  inconsistent  behavior  on 
tjie  part  of  the  adilts;  (3)  on  personality  inventories  the  blind  tended 
IB  ire  often  to  score  in  the  "maladjusted”  range  and  to  be  more  socially 
m|iture  thai  normal  children;  (U)  a mild  visual  impairment  was  probably  not 
clTiciai  for  behavior;  (5)  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  individual 

I 

tjiat  existed  prior  to  the  time  that  the  vision  became  impai«d  were  important; 

a|id  (6)  individuals  with  the  sane  degree  of  defective  vision  could  display 

I 2 

m|iry  different  personaiity  patterns. 

McAndrow  reported  an  investigation  of  behavioral  rigidity  in  25  deaf, 

2l  blind,  and  25  non-handicapped  children  equated  on  chronological  age 

alid  mental  age.  Rigidity  was  viewed  as  a lack  of  variability  and  adaptau- 

bility,  resulting  in  persistent  repetition  or  continuation  of  an  activity  ^ 

and  interfering  with  adjustment  to  small  changes  in  a situation  as  revealed 

in  tests  of  level  of  aspiration  and  restructuring  by  classification.  More 

tdity  was  noted  among  the  blind  and  deaf  than  the  normal,  but  wide 
vidual  variations  were  noted  in  each  group.  The  blind  mre  more 


I ^rthold  Lowenfeld,  "The  Blind  Adolescent  in  a Seeing  World," 
S|:captional  Children,  25*7  (March,  1959),  pp.  310-315. 


'Barker,  Wright,  Meyei*son  and  Go  rick,  o£.  cit«,  p.^289. 
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rigid  than  the  non-handicapped,  and  the  deaf  showed  greater  rigidily 

than  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  blind  appeared  to  be  K>ro 

sensitive  to  failure  than  the  sifted.  The  Investigator  concluded: 

All  of  the  data  suggest  that  the  deaf  and  the  blind  have  smaller 
life  spaces  than  the  normal,  being  partially  isolated  from  the 
objective  environments  in  which  they  live  by  the  barrier  qualities 
of  their  handicap;  and  that  they,  therefore, ^develop  less 
differentiated  and  more  rigid  personalities. 

Barker  aid  his  colleagues  reviewed  the  research  prior  to  1953  and 
noted  that  adjustment  scores  of  hearing  impaired  children  were  not 
significantly  correlated  with  the  degree  of  hearing  loss,  duration  of 
the  loss,  age  of  onset,  chronological  age,  or  hours  of  lip-reading 
instruction.  They  saw  adjustment  related  to  intelligence,  full  use  of 
residual  hearing  and  presence  of  other  deaf  members  of  the  family. 

However,  a study  reviewed  later  in  this  chapter  refutes  the  last  factor.^ 
Children  with  crippling  conditions.  Several  studies  of  children 
with  crippling  conditions  are  reported.  In  New  York  City  an  investi- 
gation was  made  of  the  social  and  emotional  adjustment  of  children  with 
orthopedic  limitations  excluding  severe  cases  of  cerebral  palsy,  drawn 
from  special  classes  of  grades  5 and  8.  The  subjects  were  approximately 
evenly  divided  among  cerebral  palsy,  postpolio,  and  miscellaneous 
orthopedic  difficulties. 

The  group  of  grade  8 pupils  was  studied  throu^  a teacher  rating  scale. 
The  Rorschach  Psychodiagnostic  Technique,  and  individual  interviews  con- 
ducted by  the  psychologist.  The  social  worker  studied  relationships  within 

McAndrew,  "Rigidity  in  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,"  Journal  of 
Social  Issues,  Utli  (Fall,  19t:8),  pp.  72-77. 
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Baricer,  Wright,  N^erson,  and  Gonlck,  0£.  cit.,  p.  23U. 
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bhe  fanily*  It  vas  noted  that  these  students  were  generally  interested 
Ln  school*  They  Indicated  ooncern  about  bodily  inpalnaents.  The  indi^ 
riduals  who  showed  "good”  or  "fair"  acceptance  of  their  handicaps  tended 
io  roach  out  for  help.  They  revealed  the  need  to  participate  with 
Physically  normal  children,  and  althou^  the  group  appeared  to  be  noiv 
aally  social  in  outlook  and  experience,  idion  their  activities  were  eval^ 
listed,  they  were  frequently  found  to  be  solitary  In  nature.  Loneliness 
fas  a problem  about  which  maty  children  felt  sensitive  and  tended  to 
protect  themselves  by  denying  the  piroblen*  The  cerebral  palsied  children 
fere  especially  isolated.  The  adjustment  ratings  of  the  cerebral 
palsied  were  considerably  lower  than  those  for  other  children  with  ortho- 
pedic handicaps.  It  vas  also  noted  that  good  adjustnnt  tended  to  be 
associated  with  high  intelligance. 

The  grauie  5 children  were  rated  by  teachers  and  were  interviewed 

tnd  tested  individually  by  psychological  instruments.  As  investigators 
ought  to  discover  the  personality  dynamics  underlying  behavior,  prob- 

Cln  three  areas  were  revealed.  A brief  summaiy  of  their  findings 
ars  be  lows 

Slow  and  clumsy  movement  requiring  a great  expenditure  of  energy  in 
pain  and  discomfort,  disfigurement  of  the  body  affecting  ^diysical 
appearance  and  dress,  less  opportunity  to  explore  aid  experiment, 
and  limited  participation  in  active  recreational  activities 

Prevalence  of  learning  problems  ataong  the  cerebral  palsied,  absence 
among  maiy  children  of  "appropriate”  goals  aid  ambitions  with 
lack  of  ireight  into  capacities  and  limitations,  lack  of  interest 
in  school  progress  for  some  children 

Uneven  effort  and  application  in  school  with  evidences  of  moodiness 
aid  restlessness,  inability  to  compete  nonaally  for  many 
accustomed  goals,  distortion  of  relations  with  adults,  isolation 
from  children' s physical  activities,  reliance  on  siblings  in 
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the  absence  of  normal  frLeadrtii{im,  school  placement  as  a handicap 
in  establishing  social  relations*^ 

Eighty  hospitalised  diildren  with  a mean  age  of  13*3  years,  50 
patients  with  scoliosis  and  30  irith  osteomyelitis,  were  interviewed 
with  their  parents,  observed  directly  in  the  hospital,  and  evaluated  by 
means  of  the  Stanford-Binst-Test,  Porteus  Maze  Test,  Kent  Oral  Bwrgency 
Test,  Vinsland  Social  Maturity  Scale,  and  Rogers'  Test  of  Adjustment* 
Kammerer  concluded  from  this  sttidy  as  follows:  (1)  crippling  had  no 

unique  influence  on  a child's  behavior;  (2)  Builadjustment  seemed  more  re- 
lated to  the  number  and  severity  of  children's  problems  than  to  the 
presence  of  crippling;  (3)  and  the  degree  of  impairment  and  cosmetic 
appearance  were  of  more  signLficance  than  the  etiology  of  the  disorder*^ 

By  means  of  the  Rorschach  Ink  Blot  Test,  Wenar  compared  30  physic- 
ally handicapped  adolescents  needing  professional  guidance  of  a psycho- 
logical nature  with  20  noi>>handicapped  adolescents  also  in  need  of 
professional  help*  Ha  found  no  evidence  that  the  handicapped  were  more 
disturbed  and  concluded  that  physical  handicap  and  psychological  disturb- 
ance could  not  be  equated,  for  the  disability  must  be  placed  in  a context 
of  the  personality  as  a tdiole  and  regarded  as  a veiy  iBqwrtant  stress 
that  the  child  must  master*  His  success  in  mastery  depended  on  the  same 
factors  which  determinad  his  success  in  coping  with  other  stresses*^ 

^J*  Wqyns  VArightstone,  Joseph  Justman,  and  Sue  Moskowltz,  The  Ch^^H 
With  Orthopedic  limitations , (Nw  York  City  Board  of  Education,  fiureau 
of  Educational  Research,  1954) » PP«  1^132* 

2 

R.  C.  Katamerer,  "An  Eaqiloratory  Psychological  Study  of  Crippled 
Childrens"  PsychologLcal  Record,  4:3  (October,  19l|D),  pp*  47-100* 

^Charles  Wbnar,  "The  Degree  of  Psychological  Disturbance  in  Handi- 
capped Youth,*  Exceptional  Children,  24:1  (Septe^oer,  1958)*  PP*  7-^,  15* 
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Two  rsYlews  of  tn»  iiieratura  are  clved.  As  a result  of  his  siuctias, 
|iJruicKshanK  foum  that  tna  aojustment  of  pnyslcaioy  handicapped  and 

I 

||aon-hancucapped  children  wore  funaamentally  tne  same,  but  tno  insertion 

|bf  a physical  and  visibls  defect  into  the  life  space  of  a child  coi»ti^ 

!■ 

ttutod  a factor  of  adjustment  that  was  not  present  for  the  non-handicapped 
|i.ndiTidual,  However,  the  way  in  which  a disability  was  handled  varied 
irrom  person  to  person.^ 

Barker,  Wri^t,  Meyorson,  and  Gonick  reviewed  studies  which  revealed 

I hat  handic^ped  individuals  tended  to  be  less  well  adjusted  than  the 
on-handicapped  and  showed  more  withdrawal,  hypersensitivity,  and 
verinhibited  behavior.  The  influence  of  f anily  relations  on  the 

Eveloping  personality  was  recognized.  In  addition,  these  authors  coiw> 

uded  from  the  studies  reviewed  that  the  motor  handicap  itself  tended 

2 

distort  the  ideal  of  self. 

ChlMren  with  cardiac  involveinants.  The  adjustment  of  children  with 
hardlac  involvements  has  been  studied.  Reed  examined  aspects  of  intelli- 
Ipnce,  social  maturity,  personal  adjustment,  manipulative  skill,  and 
jparental  attitudes  experienced  by  ^ children  with  heart  diseases.  Data 
jlere  collected  from  medical  histories,  Stanford-Binet  Test,  Vineland 
jbocial  Maturity  Scale,  Sequin  Form  Board,  Parent  Attitude  Research 
jtnstruMRnt,  ai>d  clinical  Judgment.  These  3 to  8 year  old  children  wore 
ptched  with  not>-haidicapped  children  on  age,  sex,  socio-economic  status, 
ind  muaber  of  siblings. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two  groups  in  intelll- 
'ence  quotients,  social  quotients,  or  ratings  of  adjustment.  Neither  I.Q. 

\;ruickshank,  op.  cit.,  p.  300;» 

‘Barker,  Wright,  Meyerson,  and  Gonick,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 
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nor  S.Q.  were  significantly  related  to  severity  of  handicap.  However, 
the  clinical  group  revealed  greater  social  anxiety  and  perceptivensss, 
more  eagerness  to  please  the  examiner,  slower  movement,  and  greater 
variability  in  response  on  the  Sequin  Form  Board  than  the  non-handicapped 
group.  The  control  group  appeared  more  relaxed  but  loss  responsive  to 
social^interaction  cues.  No  significant  differences  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  mothers  of  boys  were  noted,  but  the  mothers  of  girls  in 
the  clinical  group  did  score  higher  on  "intrusive ness"  and  "fostering 
dependency,"^ 

As  a part  of  a larger  study  of  handlcapp>ed  children  in  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  Cruickshank  matched,  on  age  and  sex,  71  of  the  hanrH- 
capped' children  having  cardiac  disabilities  with  a noivhandlcapped  group. 
On  a sentence-coiq)letion  test  of  32  items,  the  cardiac  child  gave  re- 
sponses more  like  those  of  the  noiv-handic^ped  child  than  the  handicapped 
child.  Generally  the  physically  handic^ped  individual  indicated  a 
better  relationship  with  the  mother  idio  was  the  source  of  assistance  «nd 
comfort,  while  the  cardiac  child  and  the  noi>-hardicepped  child  tended 
to  Indicate  a better  relationship  with  the  fathay,  suggesting  that  the 
mother  was  a symbol  of  restraint.  The  cardiac  and  non-handicapped  chiL- 
dren  were  Judged  more  able  to  evaluate  their  parental  relationships  and 
their  general  adjustment  than  were  the  crippled  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  cardiac  and  the  crippled  children  evidenced  fear  of  their 
handicaps, 

Crulckshaik  found  si^port  in  this  study  for  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  handicap  of  the  cardiac  child  is  a socially  hidden  handicap! 

^Murray  K.  Reed,  "Intelligence,  Social  Maturity,  Personal  Adjustment, 
Physical  Development  and  Parent-Child  Relations  of  Children  with  Congei^ 
ital  Heart  Dlseaseyf  (unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  1^58),  in 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  20,  p.  385 • 
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Ftom  an  external  point  of  Tiew  nothing  in  the  visible  picture  serves 
to  sot  child  apart  from  others.  Insofar  as  society  is  concemsd^ 

the  child  is  seen  as  normal. ...Thus  he  operates  as  a normal  individp- 
ual.  It  is  only  when  the  defect  becomes  a visible  one  that  the 
handicap  per  se  begins  to  have  a serious  impact  on  the  adjustaient 
process*^ 

The  children  with  cardiac  involvements  saw  themselves  differently  from 

crippled  children  for  whom  a physical  and  visible  defect  had  been  inserted 

2 

into  their  life  space. 

A New  loric  City  study  of  children  with  cardiac  limitations  enrolled 
in  special  classes  revoatod  through  projective  techniques  and  other  teat 
devices  administered  by  specialists  that  these  students  disliked  reatidc- 
tions  on  activityj  resented  segregation  at  school  idiich  made  them  feel 
"different;"  saw  themselves  as  adequate  and  not  unlike  "normal"  chilxiren; 
tended  to  reveal  hostility,  anxiety,  and  feelings  of  low  self-esteem. 
Withdrawal  behavior  was  noted,  and  these  children  tended  to  bo  unrespoiw 
aive,  1 af.vi  ng  in  initiative,  unmotivated  to  use  intellectual  capacity 
adequately,  aid  emotionally  immature  with  d^dreaning  and  brooding  noted, 
denerally  they  had  few  friends  and  tended  not  to  engage  in  organised  play 
activities. 

Teachers  rated  these  same  children  more  favorably  than  did  the 
specialists  in  the  following  areas:  relationships  with  parents  and  class- 

mates, attitude  toward  group  control,  and  adjustment  to  handicap.  Low 
ratings  were  assigned  to  these  areas:  leadership,  work  habits,  nervous 

habits,  self  confidence,  and  responsiMity.  Teachers  saw  these  children 
as  aggressive  rather  than  withdrawing.  In  addition,  it  was  noted  that 

^ruickshank,  op.  cit.,  p.  317» 

^Ibld«,  pp.  300-317, 
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achievemer*  tests  revealed  levels  below  those  of  non-handicapped  children 

1 

at  the  same  grade  level.  , 

Brazelton  and  his  associates  reported  a study  ooniucted  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  whe^re  20  children  with  rheumatic  fever 
and  their  mothers  were  studied  for  1 1/2  years.  As  a result  of  the 
illness,  a portion  of  the  children  had  developed  heart  disease  and  others 
had  not,  but  all  were  treated  as  if  they  actually  had  heart  disease.  No 
significant  differences  in  psychological  reactions  were  noted  Mong  the 
two  groups.  Nearly  all  the  children  evidenced  feelings  of  guilt  for 
having  become  ill  and  felt  deserted  by  their  parents  during  the  time  that 
they  were  separated  from  home.  The  nature  of  parent-child  relations  was 
cited  as  having  a significant  influence  on  the  wsy  the  child  was  able  to 
handle  his  illness.  The  more  disturbed  mother  created  anxiety  in  her 
child  while  the  less  anxious  mother  gave  her  child  assinrance.  Where 
prior  adjustment  to  life  had  been  an  effective  one,  the  children's  re- 
action to  rheumatic  fever  was  mintmal,  whereas  in  those  children  who  had 

previously  shown  evidences  of  emotional  disturbance,  the  reaction  was 
2 

more  marked. 

Stupes  Concerning  Factors  Related  to  the  Self  Concepts  of  HaiKiicapped 
Cklidren  ~ ! 

The  rationale  in  previous  chapters  has  identified  a number  of  factors 


^oamiitt 


ee  for  the  Stuctjr  of  the  Care  and  Education  of  Physically 


Berry  Brazelton,  Richmond  Holder  and  Beatrice  Talbot,  "Emotional 
Aspects  of  Rheumatic  Fever  in  Children,"  Journal  of  Pediatrics,  U3*lt 
(^uly-Decenber,  1953) » p.  3Sk» 
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as  significant  to  tha  self  perceptions  of  Indlvldualst  physical  or- 
ganism; significant  people;  capacities,  abilities,  and  skills;  objects, 
situation,  and  events  ubich  hold  meaning  for  the  child;  and  techniques 
of  adjustment.  Studies  relating  to  these  factors  are  reyiaeed  belov. 

Physical  organism.  Differing  points  of  view  regarding  the  value  of 
the  drawing  of  the  human  flgrire  as  a projective  technique  have  been 
noted  in  the  literature.  Machover  was  among  the  early  investigators  of 
the  significance  of  figure  drawings  and  concluded  that  unconscious 
determinants  relating  to  the  body-image  uere  projected.  She  saw  the 
oasic  personality  of  the  individual,  the  degree  of  disability,  and  the 
iuraitionof  disease  as  factors  influencing  the  individual's  projection.^ 
however,  she  recognized  that  what  was  projected  could  have  other  interpre- 
tations. For  example,  the  distortion  or  omission  of  a limb  in  a drawing 

2 

isould  result  from  crippling  anxieties  as  well  as  from  physical  crippling. 

Silverstein  and  Robinson  conducted  a study  in  selected  pi^llc  schools 
in  Baltimore  City  involving  22  chronic  pollonye litis  cases  with  par^ 
lytic  residuals  and  Itli  non-handicapped  children  matched  on  sex,  age,  and 
intelligence.  Same  sex,  opposite . sex,  and  self -figure  drawings  were 
obtainad  and  Judged  by  the  authors  and  by  three  post  doctoral  clinical 
psychologists  experienced  in  the  psychodiagnostic  use  of  figure  drawings. 
Phe  drawings  were  studied  by  three  different  methods  to  determine  whether 
the  physical  disability  were  reflected! 

Inspection  of  the  figure  drawings  of  the  disabled  indicated  that  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  subjects  gave  some  representation  of 
their  disability. 


^aren  Machover,  Personality  ^ojection  in  the  Dra^^s  of  tbe  Human 
Figure,  (Springfield,  Illinois j Charles  C.  Thomas,  19U9),  p.  20. 

^Ibid.,  p.  263. 
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Comparison  of  the  drawings  with  those  of  matched  normal  groups 
shoved  a non-significant  nunber  of  differences.' 

Judges  experienced  in  the  psychodiagnostic  use  of  such  drawings 
were  unable  to  differentiate  drawings  of  the  disabled  and  normal 
subjects  at  a level  better  than  chance. 

Using  research  in  the  field  the  authors  attempted  to  explain  the  negative 

results.  Harris  and  Goodenough  cast  doubt  on  idiether  children  really 

did  project  the  body  image  in  drawn  figures  or  idiether  they  ojqiressed 

their  concept  formation  and  understanding.  Levy  suggested  that  not  every 

drawing  is  a projection  of  the  body  image  or  one's  concept  of  hinmelf  but 

could  be  a projection  of  other  factors!  attitudes  toward  othe*^  ideal 

self-image,  attitude  toward  the  examiner,  result  of  external  clrcumstanoes, 

or  expression  of  emotional  tone.  Ho  noted  that  ary  one  drawing  was 

usually  a coadbination  of  these  influences.^ 

Two  studies  using  other  projective  techniques  with  crippled  childreti 

are  described  below.  Broida,  Izard,  and  Cruickshank  analyzed  the  Sy- 

monds  Picture— Story  Test  for  30  children  with  cerebral  palsy,  rheumatic 

fever,  and  poliomyelitis  who  were  attending  a public  school  for  exce;v 

tlonal  children  and  found  no  stories  involving  crippled  or  handicapped 

persons.  However,  a concern  for  econoaiic  independence  was  frequently 
2 

expressed.  Greonbaum  and  his  associates  administered  the  Bachrach  and 
Thompson  Modification  of  the  Murr^  Thematic  Ipperception  Test,  incluiing 


1 

A.  B.  Silverstein  and  N.  A.  Robinson,  The  Representation  of  Orth^ 
pedic  Disability  in  Children' s Figure  Drawinj^  a (Baltimore  Maryland! 
Psychiatric  Institute,  University  of  Maiyland  Medical  School,  1955), 
pp.  1-19.  (Typescript) 

C.  Broida,  C.  E.  Izard  and  W.  M.  Cruickshank,  Thematic  Apper- 
ception Reactions  of  Crippled  Ghildren.*  Journal  of  Clinical  Psycholosy, 
6! 3 (July,  1950),  pp.  2U3-21i8.  ' 
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l^uch  syiiDols  of  physical  disability  as  braces  and  wheel  chairs^  and 
l|:'ound  that  introducing  the  handicap  into  the  stlaulus  pictures  reduced 
^productivity  on  the  part  of  the  handicapped  child.^ 

j 

Buell  studied  the  no tor  performance  of  visually  handicapped  students. 
I^Llthough  the  visually  iji^>alred  tended  to  perform  at  a lower  level  than 
l^he  seeing  childrenj  in  no  one  factor--  body  control,  standing  balanqe, 
Ifroordination,  or  agility--  did  they  consistently  fall  below  the  sighted. 
|fter  intensive  training,  the  visually  defective  hig^  school  boys  ex- 
ijpelled  the  seeing  boys  in  the  standing  broad  junq).  Boys  tended  to  perform 
||>etter  than  girls.  The  partially  sighted  performed  better  than  the  blind 

|(-n  running,  throwing,  and  the  girls*  broadjuaqp.  Blind  students  performed 

1 

^east  well  in  two  stunts  of  balance  in  which  they  found  it  difficult  to 

j^udge  the  distance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  from  the  floor.  Parent- 

1^1  overprotection  had  a negative  influence  on  performance  in  track, 

jj'ield  events,  and  stunts,  and  students  neglected  by  their  parents  per- 

2 

formed  better  Ihan  the  overprotected. 

Barker  and  his  associates  reported  the  stui^  of  Ray  who  centered  his 
||.nvestigation  on  the  effect  of  crippled  appearance  on  personality  Judg- 

}ent  by  others.  Students  were  presented  with  six  photographs  of  college 
oys  to  be  ranked  according  to  behavior  and  personality  characteristics, 
t was  noted  that  when  an  individual  was  presented  to  one-half  of  the 


I Greeihanm,  T.  Qualtere,  B.  Garruth,  and  V.  M.  Crulckshank, 

lEvaltiation  of  a Modification  of  the  Thematic  Apperception  Tost  for  Use 
ijrith  Physically  Handicapped  Childreni"  Journal  of  Clinical  Psycho lo^, 
111  (January,  1953)  PP«  1<D-Ui. 


I Charles  E.  Buell,  ^tor  Perf onaance  of  Visi^^  Handicapped  Children. 
lAnn  Arbor,  lfi.chlgam  Edward  Brothers,  Inc.,  1^5o),  pp.  1-123. 
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students  as  crippled  in  a ^rtieel  chair,  he  was  judged  as  being  more  coi>. 

scientious,  having  greater  feelings  of  inferiority,  rnakii^  better  grades, 

being  more  even  tei^jered,  being  more  religious,  making  a better  class 

president,  liking  parties  less,  and  being  more  unhappy  than  the  sane 

subject  was  judged  by  the  remaining  students  adien  he  was  presented  witl>. 

1 

out  aiy  apparent  handicap. 

Two  studies  reflect  other  attitudes  toward  the  physically 

capped  individual.  Whan  Orgel  and  Tuckman  studied  the  nicknaaes  of 

children  in  an  orphanage,  it  was  noted  that  over  30|  of  the  nicknanes 

referred  to  physical  defects  and  practically  all  of  the  nicknanes  were 
2 

derogatory • Barker  and  his  associates  found  that  over  of  7000  jokes 

studied  concerned  physical  defects,  and  80^  of  these  depicted  a physically 
disabled  person.^ 

Significant  people.  The  nature  of  the  handicapped  child's  relation- 
ships with  members  of  the  fanily  and  peers  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  investigsbions. 

Whether  the  adjustment  of  an  acoustically  haidlcapp>ed  r-bllH  le  gLded 
by  the  presence  in  the  home  of  other  members  id.th  hearing  ii^^airments  ha. 
been  a topic  for  discussion  in  the  literature.  In  an  early  study,  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  Pintner  and  Brunschwig  concluded  that  deaf  children 
made  better  adjustoents,  received  greater  understanding,  aixi  developed 
stronger  feeliqgs  of  groiq)  meid^ership  in  homes  containir^  oim  or  more  deaf 
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IperaoiB  than  in  faniliea  with  no  other  deaf  iaeB±)ers«  Barker  has 

2 

stated  a similar  conclusion* 

In  a recent  stvidy  in  a state  school.  Brill  investigated  the  adjust- 
ment of  deaf  children  (1)  those  with  deaf  parent,  (2)  those  with  hearing 
parents  and  deaf  siblings,  and  (3)  those  with  no  history  of  deaf  rela- 
tives* Four  adults  frcn  the  school  rated  the  adjustment  of  the  children 
on  a five-point  scale.  No  significant  differences  were  noted  in  the 
, adjustment  of  the  three  groups  of  students,  although  children  with  deaf 
parents  and  deaf  siblings  had  sDre  ratings  at  both  extremes  of  the  scale 
than  children  from  homes  containing  only  one  deaf  person* 

Subsequent  study  by  Brill  using  social  case  work  procedures  revealed 
social  and/or  psychological  maladjTJstment  in  over  one-half  of  the  families 
in  which  one  or  both  parents  had  communication  handicaps*  Althou^  the 
presence  of  a deaf  parent  might  have  the  advantages  of  closer  parent- 
child  connunication  and  less  liklihood  of  parental  rejection,  the  social 
pathology  in  mai^r  of  the  homes  as  result  of  the  parent's  handicap  appeared 
to  offset  these  advantages*^ 

The  work  of  Sonmers  has  been  recognized  as  contributing  significant 
information  coicernLtig  the  attitudes  of  parents  of  blind  adolescents* 

From  case  records  and  parent  interviews,  the  investigator  recognized  four 
prevalent  attitudes  of  parents  toward  the  blindness  of  their  childreni 
a symbol  of  punishment,  feelings  of  being  suspected  of  social  disease, 
feelings  of  guilt,  and  feelings  of  personal  disgrace.  Where  parents  had 

^Loc*  git* 

^Ibid*.  pp*  231-232* 

^Richard  G*  Brill,  "A  Study  in  Adjustment  — Throe  Groups  of  Deaf 
Children#?  Exceptional  Children,  26»9  (May,  I960),  pp*  U6U-U66,  1|7U* 
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■accepted"  the  blindness  of  their  children,  gpierally  it  was  a matter  of 
having  overcome  such  negative  reactions  and  developing  attitudes  of 
acceptance*^ 

Five  different  reactions  to  their  children  were  noted  aaong  the  50 
parents  studied!  (1)  acceptance  of  the  child  and  his  handicap  by  9 
parents,  (2)  denial  reaction  by  U parents,  (3)  overprotection  by  I3  pai> 
ents,  (It)  disguised  rejection  by  16  parents,  and  (5)  overt  rejection  by 
8 parents*  Lawenfeld  noted  that  the  items  used  by  Somners  in  his  classi- 
fication of  parental  attitudes  were  very  similar  to  those  proposed  by  the 

2 

child  psychiatrist,  leo  Kanner,  for  parents  of  children  in  general* 

In  another  investigation  Sommers  studied  120  adolescent  blind  subjects, 
living  in^i^identlal  schools,  to  determine  their  attitudes  toward  their 
situations  and  their  families.  The  blind  subjects  and  sighted  adolescents 
in  a matched  control  group  coaplsted  a questionnaire  and  illustrated 
each  answer.  In  comparison  with  the  sighted,  a significantly  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  blind  subjects  reported  that  they  did  not  have  as  good  a 
time  at  home  as  did  their  brothers  and  sisters.  A smaller  proportion  of 
the  blind  felt  that  they  were  less  favored  than  other  children  in  the 
family,  and  a still  smaller  proportion  thought  their  brothers  and  sisters 
perceived  them  as  being  favored  in  the  family.  The  blind  siiijects  indl^ 
cated  that  the  experiences  they  missed  most  were  social  activities  and 

■^rker,  Wld^t,  Meyerson,  Gonick,  o£*  cit*,  p*  279* 

2 

Lowenfeld,  0£*  cit*,  pp.  255-259# 
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1 

Contacts  vlth  seeing  persons* 

Nuierous  researches  have  been  conducted  to  Investiga'te  the  inters 
jjersonai  relations  of  children  handicapped  by  crippling.  Ihe  majority 
iif  these  studies  relate  to  (diiUren  with  the  multi-handicapping  disa- 

of  cerebral  palsy*  In  a medical  clinic  Gates  studied  the  social 

And  emotional  adjustment  of  lit  to  23  year  old  subjects  with  crippling 

£ 

Usabilities  and  coa^ared  their  test  results  and  autobiogr^hical  re- 
J|orts  with  those  of  a matched  group  of  non-handicapped. persons.  Tests 
i|id  not  reveal  any  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups,  but  a 
Atucfy  of  the  autobiographies  indicated  to  Gates  that  personaL-social 
relations  in  the  hone  affected  adjustment  more  than  the  crippling  condi- 

,U  2 

' ion* 

Miller's  study  made  in  a Guidance  Clinic  involved  7 to  12  year  olds, 
• he  majority  of  i^om  were  cerebral  palsied  and  all  of  whom  were  oon- 

I idered  severe  behavior  probleais  at  home  and  school*  She  gathered  data 

7 

i, 

j[rom  a battery  of  psychological  and  projective  tests  from  which  she  oor>» 

jl 

Aluded:  (1)  parent-child  relationships  appeared  to  be  an  important  fac- 

I 


!or  in  the  maladjustment  of  the  ciiildj  (2)  the  handle^  was  not  the  basic 

roblem  but  may  have  triggered  the  problem;  (3)  the  mildly  handicapped 

It 

I hi Id  had  more  serious  problems  as  a result  of  dsturbed  parent— child  xe— 

ations  than  the  severely  handicapped;  (Ij)  emotional  resptnaBS  were  similar 

i 3 

for  the  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  child* 

jl 

^Ibid»,  pp.  251»-255 

2Mary  F,  Gates,  "A  Coi^arative  Study  of  Some  Problems  of  Social  and 
^notional  Adjustment  of  Crippled  and  Non-Crippled  Girls  and  Boys'i^ 

[purnal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  68:2  (June,  19U6),  pp*  219-2IU:* 

I ^Isa  A.  Miller,  "Cerebral  Palsied  Children  and  Their  ParentsS?* 
Exceptional  Children,  2U*7  (March,  1958),  pp*  298-302,  305* 
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Abrams  administered  the  California  Test  of  Personality  to  selected 
cerebral  palsied  children,  ages  9 to  12  years,  who  were  attending  a public 
school  for  the  handicapped.  A control  group  of  non-handicapped  students 
was  matched  on  age,  sex,  and  Intelligence.  The  handicapped  children  scored 
better  than  "nomud.  adjustment"  in  all  test  categories  except  "Freedom 
from  VH.thdrawal  Tendencies"  and  "Family  Relations".  As  a result  of  intei>- 
viewing  the  subject^  observing  behavior,  and  studying  case  histories, 

Abrams  concluded  that  "environmental  family  situations  and  parental 
attitudes  wsrei  major  factors  in  the  formation  of  dominant  personality 
tendencies  and  serious  deviation."^ 

Barker  reported  the  study  by  Allen  and  Pearson  of  12  children  hospitals 
ixed  with  severe  disabilities,  ages  U to  15  years.  Through  observation 
and  study  of  case  material,  the  investigators  found  evidences  that  behavior 
difficulties  arose,  not  directly  from  the  physical  disability,  but  from 
the  child's  response  to  the  parent's  inconsistent  behavior  as  she  cared 
for  his  physical  needs  but  resented  the  burden  and  her  outri^t  rejection 
or  her  overprotection*2 

Studies  have  been  made  to  learn  whether  patents  with  cerebral  palsied 
children  differed  from  parents  with  noiv>handicapped  children.  Berbeck 
used  the  California  F Scale,  Taylor  Scale  of  Manifest  Anxiety,  and  Parent 
Attitude  Research  Instrument  and  found  no  significant  differences  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  two  groups  of  fathers.  Tbs  attitudes  of  the  experimental 

I 

group  of  mothers  revealed  more  marital  tensions,  greater  manifest 
anxiety,  more  suppression  of  interpersonal  distance,  and  greater  demand 

^Dorothy  Frances  Abrams,  "Comparative  Study  of  Dominant  Personalily 
of  Selected  Cerebral  Palsied  and  Selected  Physically  Normal  Chilxlren," 
(unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  New  York  Dniversily,  1957)  in 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  19,  pp.  167-168* 

^Barker,  Wright,  Meyerson,  Goidck,  oji.  clt. , pp*  67,  112* 
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for  striving  than  did  the  attitudes  of  the  control  mothers.  Genarally 
the  attitudes  of  both  parents  of  cerebral  palsied  children  tended  to 
improve  with  increased  levels  of  education*^ 

Boles  conducted  a similar  experiment  involving  mothers  of  cerebral 

palsied  children  from  which  he  concluded  that  these  mothers  were  chai>- 

acteirized  overprotective  and  maritally  conflicted  as  correlates  of  having 

a cerebral  palsied  child.  Mothers  of  both  cerebral  palsied  and  non- 

nandicapped  children  evidenced  anxiety,  guilt,  rejection,  ancK' unrealistic 

attitudes.  Protestant  mothers  of  both  groups  were  the  least  anxious  and 

least  socially  withdrawn.  Catholic  mothers  had  itore  guilt  and  more  uiv 

realistic  expectations  than  Jewish  mothers.  Jewish  mothers  provided  mere 

2 

social  opportunities  for  their  handlctpped  children. 

Bice  classified  250  quotations  gathered  from  group  coimseling  sessions 
according  to  the  type  of  parental  attitude  revealed  toward  children  wilh 
cerebral  palsy.  His  study  revealed  that  lh%  of  the  coimnsnts  were 
regative  in  nature,  ranging  from  mild  forms  of  rejection  to  frank 
sxpression  of  death  wishes.^ 

Twin  studies  have  contributed  information  concerning  parent-child 
relationships.  Shere  studied  30  pairs  of  twins,  ages  18  months  to  16 
jrears,  one  twin  of  each  pair  having  cerebral  palsy.  Data  ware  gathered 
from  the  Vineland  Maturity  Scale,  Pels  Child  Behavior  Scale%  and  Fele 

Herbert  Evans  Barbeck,  "Parental  Attitudes  in  FaBlUes  Where  Cerebral 
Palsy  is  Present,"  (unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  i960),  in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  21,  p.  I8ii0. 

^len  Boles,  "Personality  Factors  in  Mothers  of  Cerebral  Palsied 
Children,"  (uipublished  Doctor's  DissertAon,  Colorado  UnL varsity,  1957), 
in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  17,  p.  893» 

%any  Bice,  "Some  Factors  that  Contribute  to  the  Concept  of  Self 
in  the  Child  with  Cerebral  Palsy,"  Mental  Hygiene,  38 »1  (January,  195U). 

pp.  120-131. 
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Appraisal  of  Parent  Behavior.  A brief  summary  of  her  conclusions  follomi 

The  parents  tended  to  understand  the  potentialities  and  problems 
of  the  cerebral  palsied  twins  and  get  along  with  them  with  a miaU 
oT  fz*iction.  The  non— handicapped  twins  were  expected  to  assums 
roaponsibilities  beyond  what  their  ago  would  warranti  their  prob- 
lems passed  unnoticed;  and  parents  wore  unaware  that  these  children 
felt  unfairly  treated.  For  the  non-cerebral  palsied  twin,  his  b^av- 
ior  and  the  disciplinary  friction  with  the  parents  tended  to  bo 
suggestive  of  the  rejected  child. 

The  non-handicapped  twin  had  a place  in  family  activities,  was  helped 
and  protected  vhen  necessary  and  was  encouraged  to  explore  aid  be 
independent.  The  cerebral  palsied  twin  tended  to  bo  overprotected 
and  had  little  or  no  part  in  forming  family  policies,  arxi  his 
parents  directed  his  activities  in  a loving  but  arbitrary  manner. 

The  non-handicapped  twin  was  more  curious  and  ready  to  explore.  The 
haidicapped  twin  was  more  cheerful  and  loss  resistant  to  authority, 
lass  easily  excited,  not  as  sensitive  to  flattery  or  disparagement, 
and  not  unduly  jealous. 

Shore  saw  in  her  study  indications  that,  even  though  the  behavior  of 
parents  might  be  equally  desirable  toward  both  twins,  if  the  non-handicapped 
j twin  contrasted  the  parents'  behavior  toward  him  with  the  emotional  be- 

^ havior  they  exhibited  toward  his  cerebral  palsied  twin,  he  exhibited  be- 

havior  indicative  of  a rejected  child.  The  personality  differences  between 
the  twins  appeared  to  stem  from  the  parent-child  relationships  rather  than 
from  factors  inherent  in  the  cerebral  palsy.  However,  the  cerebral  palsy 
was  a factor  that  disturbed  the  parent-child  relationships  and  led  the 
parents  to  have  different  expectations  for  the  two  children.^ 
j Klspper  and  Werner  studied  a small  population  of  three  pairs  of 

I identical  Wins  and  reached  conclusions  similar  to  those  arrived  at  by 

Shore.  In  addition,  this  study  identified  specific  provisions  which 

j 

I . - ■ 

I 

M.  Crulckshank  and  Harry  V,  Bice,  "Personality  Characteristics^" 
in  Cerebral  Palsy,  Its  Individual  and  Comamidty  Problems,  ed.  William  M. 
Crulckshank  and  George  M.  Raus,  (Syracuse]  Syracuse  University  Press, 

1955),  pp.  118-120. 


Ijarants  aede  for  the  cerebral  palsied  tvini  (l)  additional  parental 
|ttentlon  as  a result  of  retarded  physical  develnpmant,  (2)  special 

'i 

itjUnlcal  facilities,  and  (3)  special  nursery  school  placement.  These 

Investigators  found  the  cerebral  palsied  twin  to  be  less  tolerant  of 

rustration,  more  readily  distressed  by  difficult  tasks,  and  less  perAia- 

1 

l(ent  In  efforts  than  his  non-handicapped  twin. 

Two  studies  of  the  peer  group  acceptance  of  handicapped  children  are 

Jeviewed  here.  Force's  investigation  of  the  social  status  of  physically 

Handicapped  children  included  63  handicapped  and  36I  {AiysicalJy  normal 

ijhildren  in  lii  elementary  classes  in  three  schools  in  which  handicapped 

Hnd  non-haidlc^ped  pupils  were  educated  together.  On  the  basis  of  choices 

4f  friends,  playmates,  and  workmates,  the  investigator  found  that  the  phy- 

Hically  handicapped  students  generally  were  not  as  well  accepted  as  wera 

\ 

ihe  non-handicapped  children.  He  concluded  that  few  physically  handle 
Happed  children  have  enough  positive  assets  to. offset  completely  the  nega- 
iive  effect  of  being  labelled  as  handicapped  by  normal  peers.  When  the 
Handicapped  child  was  well  accepted,  he  showed  evidence  of  Biaiy  desirable 
Hocial  traits.  Force  found  that  the  problem  of  status  and  acceptance 
Hxisted  for  the  handicapped  youngster  when  he  was  as  young  as  years 
Hf  age.^ 

Elser  used  sociomstric  devices  to  investigate  the  social  position  of 
iearing  handicapped  children  in  regular  classes,  grades  3 throng  7. 

i— — 

S.  Klapper  and  H.  Werner,  "Developmental  Deviations  in  Brain- 
Injured  (Cerebral  Palsied)  Members  of  Pairs  of  Identical  Twins,"  Quarterly 
loumal  of  Child  Behavior.  2»3  (March,  1950),  pp.  288-313. 

2 

Dewey  G.  Force,  "Social  Startus  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children," 
jmeptional  Children,  23«3  (Decenber,  1956),  pp.  lDli-lD7,  132. 
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Although  there  wore  9 hearing  children  who  were  more  rejected  than  the 
U5  handicapped  children,  the  data  revealed  that  the  handicjpped  as  a 
group  wore  not  as  well  accepted  as  the  hearing  children.^ 

Capacities,  abilities,  and  skills.  Investigations  of  physically 
handicapped  children  in  this  area  have  dealt  mainly  with  intoUigence. 
Intelligence  is  the  function  of  the  factors  which  control  the  richness, 
extent,  and  availability  of  perceptions  in  the  perceptual  field  and  is 
reflected  in  capacily  for  effective  behavior.  Inherent  in  intelligence 
is  the  learning  aptitude  or  the  potential  for  acquiring  aixi  retaining 
symbols  and  using  these  in  meaningful  communication.  Full  assessnent 
of  intelligance  of  students  involves  the  interpretation  of  appi^opriate 
tests,  case  stuxUes,  social  studios,  medical  reports,  and  full  education- 
al histories.^*^* 

Generalizations  cannot  be  made  from  test  scores  concerning  the  intell- 
igence  of  the  physically  handicapped  as  a group  for  several  reasons! 

(1)  serious  stuefy  is  necessary  to  devise  instnunents  that  can  evaluate 

t 

with  accuracy  the  conceptualization  processes  and  overcome  the  problems 
involved  in  communication}  (2)  except  for  braiivcentered  central  nervous 
system  involvements,  it  has  not  been  established  that  organic  pathology 
does  play  a significant  part  in  the  lowering  of  basic  learning  capacities i 
(3)  it  has  been  difficult  to  screen  from  the  testing  situation  the 


Roger  R.  Elser,  "The  Social  Position  of  Hearing  Haixiioapped  Children 
in  Regular  Grades,?  Exceptional  Children,  25*7  (March,  1959),  pp.  305,  309. 

2 

Combs  and  Snygg,  0£.  cU.,  pp.  190-193,  21lt,  219,  221, 

3 

T»  Ernest  Newland,  "Exceptional  Children!  Psychological  Assessment^ 9 
in  William  M.  Cruickshank,  Psychology  of  Exceptional  ChiHren  and  Touth, 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey!  Prentice- Hall,  Inc.,  1^55),  p?.  79-BoT  ^ 


Ij^nfluance  of  cnltural  deprivation  and  emotional  overlay;  (1*)  the  children 
||n  any  one  classification  of  handicap  do  not  constitute  a homogeneous 

I roup;  (5)  generally  studies  have  failed  to  investigate  representative 

roups  of  handicapped  and  non- handicapped  children.  Although  sound 

esearch  is  needed  to  malce  intelligence  testing  more  scientific,  current 

novledge  can  aid  in  understanding  the  handicapped  child  and  in  planning 

1 

ocial  and  educational  experiences. 

An  Ohio  survey  revealed  that  the  average  I.Q.  of  children  uLth  cerebral 

] alsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  and  hydrocephalus  was  in  the  dull-normal  range, 

2 

I rxi  children  with  other  orthopedic  handicaps  scored  in  the  normal  range. 
Jhillips,  Berman,  and  Hanson  found  that  the  Stanf orct-Bire t differentiated 
intelligence  scores  before  and  after  polio.  Ihe  experimental  group 
Snowed  a 1.5  point  decrement  from  the  mean  of  prepolio,  and  the  control 
iroup  scored  a gain  of  2 points.  The  clinical  tyi>e  of  polio,  rather  than 
ihe  length  of  hospitalization,  was  significantly  related  to  the  amount 
<f  intelligence  deficit,^ 

Nsuromuscularly  iapaired  children  were  found  to  fuiKtion  at  a level 
ff  10  to  l5  I.Q.  points  lower  than  their  established  intelligence 
Quotients.  Slow  and  inaccurate  eye  and  hand  movemeiis  and  the  energy 


^Ibid.,  pp.  80,  87,  91,  115-116. 


^Frances  P.  Connor,  "The  Education  of  Crippled  Children,"  in  Educatton 
f Exceptional  Chi  Idren  and  Youth,  ed.  William  M.  Cruickshank  and  G.  Orville 
o^hnson,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1958),  R3.  U29-l^. 

L.  Philipps,  Isabel  R.  Berman,  and  H.  E.  Hanson,  "Intelligence 
ini  Personality  FactorsAssociated  with  Polioi^jre litis  Among  School-Age 
hildren,"  Child  Development  Wood  graphs  12:2  (19U7)>  P»  k32 
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expenditure  required  in  all  physical  activity  tended  to  slow  down  perf<r- 
mance.  Recert  investigations  have  revealed  no  significant  differences 
between  the  major  classifications  of  cerebral  palsy  or  sexes  with  respect 
to  intelligence.^ 

A New  York  City  Stuc^jr  indicated  that  students  with  cardiac  involvements 
tended  to  score  in  the  low  average  group  but  recognized  that  for  these 
children  the  physical  handicap  limited  opportunities  for  social  and 
intellectual  stimulation.^ 

I 

lowenfeld  reported  a lack  of  studies  of  the  intelligence  of  rep- 
resentative groups  of  partially  seeing  children  and  no  adequate  reports 
on  educational  achievement.^  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  vision 
ii^aired  children  received  about  as  imich  school  information  as  seeing 
children  but  tended  to  be  2 years  older  than  seeing  children  in  the  saae 
grade,^  Another  report  indicated  that  children,  visually  impaired  from 
early  childhood,  had  distorted  visual  perception  which  tended  to  result 
in  educational  retardation.^ 

Numerous  studies  have  failed  to  find  that  hearing  iipaired  children 
scored  significantly  below  the  general  school  population  on  ^ropdriately 


I 

pp.  U31,  1*37. 

2 

Combs  and  Srygg,  o£.  cit.,  p,  321. 

^Conner,  0£.  cit..  p.  510. 

U 

Ibid..  230-231. 

^Lowenfeld,  0£.  cl^.,  p.  271*. 

^Fredericks  Bertram,  "The  Education  of  Partially  Sighted,"  in  Edu- 
cati«  ^ Exceptional  Children  and  Youth,  ad.  William  M.  CruickshanF'and 
G.  Orville  Johnson,  (Englewood  fliffs.  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.. 
1958),  pp.  265-29U.  ' 


selacted  tests  of  intelUgenca.  Msyerson  found  inconsistent  results 
tmen  he  reviewed  the  "major  studies"  in  this  area.  Of  26  studies  of 
Lhe  scores  made  by  deaf  and  hearing  children  on  individual  performance 
oests,  11  investigations  indicated  that  the  deaf  scored  lower  than  the 
leaning  children;  in  12  studies  no  significant  differences  ware  noted; 
and  3 investigations  rated  the  deaf  hi^er  than  the  hearing  in  intelli^ 
;ence.  Retardation  in  educational  achievement  was  general  and  acciimulated 
jo  3 to  5 years,  with  the  deaf  having  more  retardation  than  the  hard  of 
leaning*^ 

Ifyklebust  reached  similar  conclusions  regarding  the  lower  correlation 
between  intelligence  scores  and  academic  achievement  for  the  hearing 
unpaired  as  compared  to  hearing  children  but  found  no  significant 
iLfferences  in  intelligence  among  the  impaired  regardless  of  the  degree 
of  deafness  or  the  age  of  onset.  However,  identical  scores  for  the 
larxlicapped  and  ncii-handlcspped  were  not  interpreted  to  mean  identical 
nental  processes* 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Buell's  study  of  the  motor  abilities  of 
frLsually  handicapped  students*^  No  studies  of  the  capacities,  abilities, 
orti  skills  of  handicapped  children  in  specific  areas  of  daily  living  have 

'^auorlatte  B.  Avery,  "The  Education  of  Children  with  Impaired  Hearing," 
in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth,  ed.  William  M.  Cruickshardc 
and  G.  Orville  Johnson,  (Englewood  Cli ffs.  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc*, 
1958),  pp*  265-291** 

^Msyerson,  og*  cit*,  pp*  133-13l*» 

^Jtyklobust,  o£*  cit.,  p*  97* 

1* 

Buell,  lo6*  cit* 


been  located* 

Objects,  situations,  and  events  maaoingful  to  the  Goal- 

setting  and  reaction  of  handicspped  children  to  frustration  have  been 
areas  for  investigation*  Lange  studied  IjO  subjects,  aged  5 to  21 
years,  with  congenital  handicaps  that  wore  generally  orthopedic  in  na- 
ture* The  Rosonzweig  Picture  Frustration  Stu<^y  was  administered  orally 
to  most  of  the  subjects.  Lange  found  no  basic  differences  in  frustration 
reactions  between  the  congenital  and  acquired  groups* 

Smock  and  Cruickshank  reached  different  conclusions  using  the  same 
instrument,  the  Rosenzweig  Picture  Frustration  Study,  administorod  to 
30  handic^ped  children,  matched  on  age,  sex,  and  intelligence*  The 
handic^ped  group  consisted  of  15  orthopedic  ally  handicapped,  10  cardiac 
children,  2 with  partial  sight,  and  2 hearing-impaired.  The  investigators 
concluded  that  the  handicapped  group  responded  to  frustration  in  terms 
of  its  ego-threat  value*  Non-handicapped  children  centered  attention 
on  the  resolution  of  the  problem  and  tended  to  react  to  frustration  more 
in  terms  of  the  interference  with  a specific  need  or  immediate  goal 
activity*  The  handicapped  child,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  ignore 
the  barrier  to  need  satisfaction  standing  in  his  way  and  projected  blam 
and  hostility  on  the  agent  of  frustration*^ 

Kahn  investigated  the  relationships  between  hearing  loss  and  response 
to  frustration*  He  used  the  Rosenzweig  Picture  Frustration  Study  and  the 


Patricia  Lange,  "Frustration  Reactions  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Children,"  Exceptional  Children*  25i8  (April,  1959),  pp.  355-357* 

2 

C.  Snock,  and  Wm.  M.  Cruickshank,  "Responses  of  Handicapped  and 
Normal  Children  to  the  Rosonzweig  Stuty,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Child 
Behavior,  l*j2  (Februaiy,  1952),  pp*  lS6-l6luI 
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Block  Design  Frustration  Technique  with  three  groups  of  l5  children,  each 
I'roup  differir^  in  degree  of  hearing  acuity,  and  a control  group  of 
i-aaring  children.  Few  differences  were  noted  between  the  groups  in 
■iheir  responses  to  frustration,  but  these  differences  appeared  to  indi- 
|;ate  a consistent  tendency  for  hearing  iiq^aired  children  to  meet 
frustration  more  constructively  than  the  non-handicapped  group.  Kahn 
honcludad  that  the  "widely  held  assumptions"  that  hearing  impaired  children 
isvidenced  low  frustration-tolerance  or  subnormal  emotional  stability  were 

jot  supported  by  his  study.  However,  he  did  note  that  the  hearing 

i 

Mpaired  subjects  differed  from  other  children  in  the  conventionality  of 
■ :.h9ir  responses,  ■trtiich  indicated  to  him  "better  than  normal  social 
;iaturity,"^ 

i Hotivation  or  attitude  toward  a task  was  seen  by  Holden  as  one  aspect 
|)f  a much  larger  fraaework,  that  of  the  child's  outlook  on  himself  and 
■nis  relation  to  the  world,  or,  as  described  by  the  investigator,  his 
;idjustnBnt.  In  his  study  of  the  motivation,  adjustment,  and  anxiety  of 
torebral  palsied  children,  Holden  used  as  subjects  35  nursery  school 
;:hildren  with  cerebral  palsy,  ages  3 to  6 years.  Each  child  was  rated 
jDn  a five-point  scale  and  a check  list  by  the  teacher,  occupational 
'hareapist,  and  physical  therapist. 

Without  exception  children  judged  as  poorly  motivated  were  rated  as 
:^-oorly  adjusted  aid  highly  anxious.  Of  the  26  children  studied  lh%  were 
ated  as  average  or  high  in  motivation.  It  was  recognLzed  that  the 
ill’s lationship  of  motivation  to  adjustment  was  not  one-to-one  in  all 

■ 

^Harris  Kshn,  "Hesponees  of  Hard  of  Hearing  and  Normal  Hearing 
"hildren  to  Frustration,"  Exceptional  Children,  (December,  1957), 

" p.  155-159. 
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instances,  in  the  sense  that  high  motivation  necessarily  went  with  good 
adjustment,  for  strong  motivation  oould  express  a compulsive  imed  for 
mastery.  However,  in  his  study  Holden  found  a highly  significant 
correlation  between  ratings  of  hi^  motivation  and  good  progress  either 
in  physical  improvement  or  better  social  adjustnent.^ 

To  tost  the  hypothesis  that  the  goals  of  the  handicapped  child 
differed  significantly  from  those  of  the  non-handicap^ied,  Wsnar  studied 
12  subjects  with  no  motor  handicap,  12  with  a mild  congenital  handicap, 
and  12  with  a severe  congenital  handicap,  ranging  in  ago  from  8 to  ID 
years  and  average  or  above  in  intelligence.  On  five  trials  at  the  peg 
board,  records  wre  kept  of  each  child's  level  of  aspiration  as  well  as 
the  score  actually  achieved  in  the  time  allotted. 

In  the  early  trials  the  handicapped  children  did  not  set  any 
significantly  higher  or  lower  goals  thai  the  non-handicapped  children. 
However,  the  non-handicapped  individuals  gradually  decreased  the  discrep- 
ancy between  their  goals  and  achievements  by  adjusting  the  goal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  handicapped  groups  were  characterized  by  (1)  a 
decrease  in  the  initial  hei^t  of  the  goal  by  the  severely  handicippod 
and  (2)  after  an  initial  decrease  in  discrepancy,  a reversal  trend  to 
setting  higher  goals.  Wenar  concluded  that  the  non-handicapped  children 
had  a realistic  attitude  toward  performance  and  tended  to  adjust  thair 
goals  so  that  their  aspiration  and  performance  levels  tended  to  agree, 
but  the  handicapped  children  performed  without  realistic  critical 
evaluation.  " ....  with  a difficult  motor  task  the  handicapped  chi in 


^Haymond  H.  Holden,  "Motivation,  Adjustment  and  Anxiety  of  Cerebral 
Palsy  Children,"  Exceptional  Children,  2ltt7  (March,  1958),  pp.  313-316. 
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lean  maintain  a realistic  goal  for  only  a lindtad  tijne  and  then  the 
attitude  shifts  to  ahat  he  would  Ukw  to  be  able  to  do  rather  than 
capable  of  doingj*^ 

Harw^  reached  similar  conclusions  in  her  study  of  80  orthopedic  ally 
handicapped  and  i|0  noi>handicapped  children  matdied  on  age,  sex,  and 
mental  age.  She  used  a letter-symbol  substitution  task  and  the  Rotter 
Aspiration  Board  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  children  were  able 
to  evaluate  their  capacities  and  set  goals  consistent  with  their 
capacities.  Results  indicated  that  the  handicapped  children  tended  to 

2 

use  an  unrealistic  and  over-ambitious  approach  in  both  test  situations* 

Techniques  of  adjustment.  Several  studies  have  explored  the 
mechanise  of  adjustment  used  by  nhysically  handicapped  children. 

Reference  has  bean  made  to  the  report  Lowenfeld  made  of  Sommers's  stiidy 
of  blind  adolescents  using  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  qiiestioi^ 
naires,  aid  controlled  interviews.  As  one  part  of  his  study  Soameirs 
identified  six  patterns  of  adjustive  behavior  used  by  the  subjects t 
(1)  wholesome  compensatory  reaction,  (2)  hyperconqjonsatory  reaction, 

(3)  denial  reaction,  (U)  defensive  reaction,  (5)  withdrawal  reaction,  aid 
(6)  non- adjustive  behavior.  Sonniers  saw  the  first  five  as  patterns 
permitting  some  reduction  of  emotional  tension  and  some  type  of  adjustment 
to  the  environment  and  considered  the  last  pattern  strictly  nonadjustive*^ 

^>fenar,  loc.,  cit. 

^V.  T.  Harwgy^,  "Self  Evaluation  a nd  Reactions  to  Success  and  Failure 
Experiences  in  Orthopedic ally  Handicapped  Children,"  (uipublidied  Doctor's 
Dissertation,  University  of  Rochester,  1952),  in  Dissertation  Abstracts, 

18,  p.  1062. 

^Lowenfeld,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25U-259. 
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Breithaupt  found  significant  differences  in  the  type  and  direction 
of  reaction  to  frustration  among  oiddiopedically  handicapped  children 
in  hospitals  and  a matched  group  of  non-handic^ped  individuals.  Data 
gathered  from  a variety  of  tests  and  hospital  records  indicated  that 
the  experimental  group  gave  higher  extrapunitive  and  ego-defense  re- 
actions to  frustration  and  evidenced  fewer  intropunitive  and  i»ed- 
persistence  types  of  response.  These  children  were  more  concerned  than 
the  non-handicapped  with  defeosa  against  external  threat  to  the  ego, 
tended  to  respond  to  frustrating  situations  by  showing  irritation  with 
what  blocked  them,  increasing  their  demands  upon  others  to  solve  problems 
j for  them,  or  being  overtly  hostile  toward  some  person  presmmt  in  the 

j frustrating  situation.  These  results  support  those  of  anock  and 

2 

Ciniickshank,  cited  previously  in  this  chapter. 

Children  with  congenital  and  acquired  orthopedic  handic^s,  ages 
10  to  16  years,  were  studied  by  Kimmel  threu^  the  use  of  case  material 
and  projective  tests.  The  two  groups  were  equated  on  age,  sex,  intelli- 
gence, and  severity  of  involvement.  No  significant  differences  were 
revealed  in  problems  relating  to  family,  school,  social  relations,  or 
attitude  towaird  the  handicap,  but  the  "acquired  group"  showed  greater 
boiy  confidence  and  body  esteem  than  the  "congenital  group." 

' The  "acquired  groxp"  evidenced  ability  to  handle  anxiety  in  appro- 
I prlate  ways,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  relation  between  age  of  onset  of 

1 ^Jack  F.  Breithaupt,  "Affects  of  IntelligoxKe  and  Orthopedic  Handicap 

I Upon  Selected  Personality  Variables,"  (unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation, 

1 Indiana  University,  I960),  in  Dissertation  Abatracts,  21,  p.  51i5* 

i 

J Snock  and  Cnilckshank,  loc>  cit# 
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disability  and  lack  of  confidence  or  arocLety,  As  a group  those  aho 
were  handicapped  since  birth  revealed  feelings  of  insufficiency  and 
anxiety  and  used  projection  to  a greater  extent  than  did  the  "acquired 
group,"  Cerebral  palsied  children  showed  a significantly  greater  use 
of  "flight  from  the  self"  as  a defense  against  anxiety  than  did  the 
other  children  in  the  "congenital  group*"^ 

Mussen  and  Newman  sought  to  discover  factors  significantly  related 
to  the  child's  general  acceptance  of  a physical  defect.  Fifteen  handi- 
capped children  in  grades  1 to  6,  rated  high  in  personality  characteris- 
tics, were  matched  with  J$  rated  low  in  personality  traits.  The  Thematic 
Apperception  Test  and  (riginal  stories  were  scored  for  dependency  and 
achiovoiiBnt  needs.  The  pporly  adjusted  students  scored  high  on  achieve- 
.•«nt  needs  while  the  well  adjusted  had  high  scores  on  measures  of 
dependency  needs,  A great  nunber  of  the  well  adjusted  had  strong  needs 
for  aggression,  generally  expressed  in  fantasy.  The  investigatojrs 
concluded  that  the  handicapped  child's  personal  adjustment  seemed  to  be 

enhanced  by  his  acceptance  of  dependency  needs  and  by  aspiration  for 

2 

goals  realistic  for  him  rather  "the  usual  goals*" 

Fifteen  boys  and  l5  girls,  ages  13  to  18  years,  moderately  or 
severely  disabled  for  more  than  3 years,  were  equated  with  30  non-handi- 
cspped  control  subjects.  The  Thematic  Apperception  Test,  Kent-Shakow 

^Jaaes  Kinnel,  "A  Comparison  of  Children  with  Congenital  and  Acquired 
Orthopedic  Handicaps  on  Certain  Personality  Characteristics,"  (unpublished 
Doctor's  Dissertation,  New  Yoric  Dniversity,  1958),  in  Dissertation 
Abstracts,  21,  p.  5U5» 

^Paul  H,  Mussen  and  David  K,  Newman,  "Acceptance  of  Handicap,  Motiva- 
tion, and  Adjustment  in  Physical  Disabled  Children,"  Exceptional  Children, 
2U»6  (February,  1958),  pp,  255-60,  277-278* 
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Form  Board  Series,  and  interviews  were  used  to  gather  data  regarding 
aggression  and  dependency  reactions  to  failure  and  evidence  in  the 
fanily  situation  of  overprotection  or  rejection.  Generally  the 
disabled  subjects  ware  reported  to  be  more  overprotected.  The  control 
boys  and  the  handicapped  girls  revealed  more  aggressive  reactions  than 
the  other  groups,  but  no  sigiiiflcant  differences  anong  the  groups  were 
noted  in  reaction  to  failure,  Fitzgerald  interpreted  the  reactions  of 
the  handicapped  subjects  in  terms  of  the  inability  of  the  boys  to  carry 
out  the  usual  male  role  while  physical  dependency  for  the  girls  did  not 
conflict  with  the  feminine  role  to  the  same  degree,^ 

Summary 

The  literature  includes  investigations  of  the  self  concept  of 
crdldren  and  a lesser  nunber  of  studies  ralating  to  the  self  concepts 
of  handicapped  children* 

Factors  ralating  to  ths  physical  organism  have  been  significantly 
related  to  the  wqy  in  which  the  child  sees  himself.  The  degree  to  ^ich 
a handicap  was  visible  was  recognized  as  a significant  factor.  The 
severity  of  the  handicap  and  cosmetic  appearance  wore  found  to  be  more 
important  to  the  child's  adjustment  than  the  etiology  of  the  disability* 
On  the  other  hand,  children  with  a "socially  hidden"  handicap,  such  as 
a cardiac  involvement,  were  found  to  have  psychological  chauracteristics 
more  like  noiv-handicapped  boys  and  girls  than  the  crippled  diildren  with 
whom  they  are  often  officially  classified*  Results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  inflAiencos  of  acquired  and  congenital  orthopedic  handicaps  have 


^D,  C,  Fitzgerald,  "Success-Failure  and  T.  A.  T,  Reaction  of 
Orthopxjdically  Handicapped  and  Physically  Normal  Adolescents," 
Personality,  1,  (1951),  PP*  67-83* 
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nipt  been  conclusive . The  degree  of  handicap  appeared  significant  as 
TTf  iHTy  handicapped  children,  rather  than  the  severely  disabled,  wre 
f pund  to  have  more  problems  in  parent-child  relationships.  Related 
tt)  this  were  the  results  of  twin  st\idies  in  which  the  non-handicapped 
t|Lin  had  greater  problems  in  parental  relationships  and  felt  more  ’ 
rejected  than  his  cerebral  palsied  twin  who  was  the  recipient  of  more 
t^uas,  attention,  and  special  considerations. 

Several  studies  of  the  significance  of  figure  drawings  have  cast 
d )ubt  as  to  wtether  children  projected  their  feelihgs  about  their 
h ardicaps  and  suggested  that  a whole  complex  of  factors  might  operate, 
{^slated  to  this  are  the  results  of  other  studios  which  indicated  that 
cjiildren  did  not  make  references  to  their  crippling  conditions  in  their 
sjiories,  and  pictures  including  symbols  of  physical  handicap  did  not 
raase  the  projection  of  their  feelings  in  this  area. 

The  most  extensive  research  with  the  greatest  consistency  in  coiv* 


Sior 
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cjlusions  has  been  in  the  area  of  the  child's  relations  with  significant 
psople.  How  otheiTS  saw  the  child  and  related  to  him  have  boon  found  to 
cjarrelato  significantly  with  the  child's  view  of  himself.  This  concept 
j s particularly  significant  for  handicapped  children  in  the  light  of 
t inlings  idiich  indicated  that  disabled  persons  ware  perceived  differently 
irom  the  noi>-handic^ped.  The  level  and  stability  of  the  self  concept 
ilere  fouid  to  relate  significantly  to  parental  acceptance  and  to  the 
Accuracy  with  which  the  self  was  perceived  as  parents  and  peers  perceived 
: t.  Personality  tendencies  and  deviations  resulted  from  the  child's 
response  to  parental  attitude.  The  presence  of  a handicap  was  not  found 

tbe  the  basic  problem  althou^  it  frequently  triggered  problems  in 
lationships. 
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Although  crippled  children  have  been  soon  as  receiving  the  iji^>act 
of  their  handicap  from  adults  rather  than  peers,  the  importance  of 
peer  relationships  cannot  be  denied.  The  peer  group  was  able  to  per- 
ceive the  self  concepts  of  its  members,  especially  for  those  precepts 
that  were  judged  lass  threatening.  S^f  acceptance  has  been  positively 
related  to  peer  status.  This  is  significant  in  the  light  of  studios 
of  the  poor  relations  of  children  with  orthopedic  dlaibilities  and  hearing 
and  vision  in^iaiimients  which  revealed  that  handicapped  students  were  lass 
accepted  than  the  non-handic^ped. 

There  was  no  conclusive  evidence  in  the  literature  that  physically 
handicapped  children,  except  for  those  with  brain-centered  central 
nervous  system  involvements,  deviated  frcm  the  normal  range  in  intollU 
genco,  but  there  was  more  general  agreement  that  they  achieved  lass  wall 
educationally  than  their  non-handicjpped  agemates.  This  is  a significait 
factor  in  the  light  of  several  researches.  Studies  have  revealed  that 
accuracy  of  self  evaluation  increased  with  success t "inefficient" 
achievers  wore  found  to  reveal  more  negative  self  concepts  than  "officiant" 
achievers;  positive  and  significant  relationships  have  been  noted  between 
self  concept  and  grade  point  average;  and  an  inverse  relationship  was 
discovered  between  academic  achievement  and  discrepancy  in  actual  and 
ideal  self  concepts. 

Several  studies  investigated  the  motivations  and  goaL-setting  of 
handicapped  students.  Generally,  orthopedically  handicapped  children  set 
unrealistic  aixl  overambitious  goals,  with  a tendency  to  set  goals  to  what 
they  would  like  to  do  rather  than  vhat  they  were  cspable  of  doing.  It 
was  noted  in  the  research  that  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  children 
approached  problems  differently.  While  the  non-handicapped  group  tended 
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|-o  identify  and  attack  directly  the  barrier  creating  the  probleia,  the 
(landicapped  children  responled  to  frustration  by  ignoring  the  barrier, 
(irojecting  blame  aid  hostility  on  the  agent  of  frustration,  and  increasing 
:heir  demands  on  others  to  solve  their  problansfor  them. 

Many  studies  have  offered  clues  to  the  techniques  of  adjustment 
(jmployed  by  handicapped  children.  There  appeared  to  be  agreement  that 
|Dhysical  handicap  and  psychological  disturbance  could  not  be  equated. 

[The  handicap  of  a child  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the  personality 
|as  a whole  and  recognized  as  a stress  with  which  he  musticrk.  The 
inanner  in  which  he  handled  himself  was  foxmd  to  be  determined  by  the 


saae  factors  influencing  his  approach  to  other  problems,  and  maladjustment 
iid  not  stem  directly  from  a disability  but  rather  from  the  number  «nd 
iaverity  of  the  child’s  problems.  As  with  non-handicapped  children, 
t-nose  who  saw  themselves  essentially  as  they  would  like  to  bo  experienced 
greater  self-confidence  and  less  uncertainty  about  themselves. 

Althniigh  problems  of  adjustment  cannot  be  viewed  as  direct  results 
of  a handicapping  condition,  the  presence  of  a handicap  was  found  to 
influence  the  perceptions  that  others  had  of  a handicapped  individual 
and  the  nature  of  his  interpersonal  relationships.  Therefore,  it  has 
oeen  recognized  that  the  handicapped  face  the  sane  kinds  of  problems 
as  the  non-handicapped,  but/  in  addition,  must  cope  with  the  barriers  to 
axoeriencos  ani  relationships  that  are  not  present  for  the  non-handicapped 
ohild. 

Crippled  children  have  been  described  as  withdrawing  from  social 
relations,  being  immature,  and  possessing  a drive  for  acceptance.  Many 
of  the  activities  of  these  children  were  solitary  in  nature.  loneliness 
was  found  to  bo  a characteristic  but  was  frequently  denied  by  these 
students.  In  test  situations  the  children  tended  toward  anfcivalence  and 
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neutrality  in  their  responses,  suggesting  limited  social  experiemes 
and  inability  to  verbalize  personalized  information.  Several  studies 
indicated  that  the  better  adjusted  orthopedically  handicapped  subjects 
accepted  their  dependency  needs,  reached  out  for  help,  and  aspired  to 
realistic  rather  than  the  "usual"  goals,  but  the  poorly  adjusted  scored 
high  on  achievement  needs. 

Hospital  studies  of  children  with  cardiac  involvements  have  indicated 
that  the  patients  felt  guilty  for  being  ill  and  believed  themselves  to 
be  rejected  by  their  parents  during  the  hospital  stay.  The  nature  of 
the  parent>-child  relationship  was  found  to  be  the  most  significant  factor 
in  determining  how  the  child  handled  his  illness.  For  the  most  part 
those  children  with  good  adjustment  prior  to  their  illness  had  a miTrimal 
reaction.  In  other  studies  clinicians  saw  these  boys  and  girls  as 
withdrawn,  but  teachers  described  them  as  aggressive.  Both  gioups  of 
of  evaluators  recognized  evidences  of  lack  of  self  confidence  and  Initiative 
and  lack  of  motivation  to  use  intellectual  capacities  fully. 

Results  of  the  investigations  of  the  factors  relating  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  hearing  impaired  children  are  not  conclusive.  Some  studies  have 
indicated  that  degree  of  loss,  duration  of  loss,  age  of  onset,  or  hours 
of  lip  reading  instruction  are  not  significantly  correlated  with  adjust- 
ment. Other  research  has  suggested  that  intelligence,  full  xise  of 
residual  hearing,  and  presence  of  other  impaired  menfcers  in  the  family 
were  significant,  althou^  a recent  study  refutes  the  latter.  Hearing 
impaired  children  have  been  jiidged  as  having  more  fears  than  the 
non-handicapped.  To  one  researcher  differences  in  the  conventionality 
of  the  responses  of  iBaring  impaired  children  to  frustration  indicated 
better  thaui  normal  social  maturity. 
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Both  the  hearing  inpaired  and  the  vision  lji5)airad  have  evidenced 
||iore  rigidity  in  behavior  than  children  without  handicaps,  with  the 
l^eaf  being  more  rigid  than  either  the  blind  or  the  non-handioapped.  It 
fas  noted  that  bothihe  deaf  and  blind  had  smaller  life  spaces,  ware 
ijorsidiat  isolated  from  the  environment  by  the  barrier  quality  of  their 

landicap,  resulting  in  lass  differentiated  and  more  rigid  behavior. 

[ 1 

l|nviro mental  factors  had  a closer  relationship  to  emotional  disturbance 
fnd  maladjustment  than  the  sensory  handicap,  although  special  problems 

fere  recognized  in  daily-life  situations  in  lAiich  the  use  of  the  sense 

I 

fas  necessaiy.  For  example,  vision  impaired  adolescents  ware  found  to 
fave  problems  relating  to  social  relations  including  dating,  mobility, 
fid  concern  for  the  future.  Several  studies  indicated  that  the  blind 
possessed  more  lid^ilities  to  mental  health  than  the  sifted.  Two 
Investigations  concluded  that^the  personality  characteristics  of  the 
sifted  wore  not  significantly  different  from  that  of  the 
jjighted,  but  another  study  found  that  individuals  with  more  residual 
^i^t  had  more  signs  of  maladjustment  than  the  totally  blind. 

The  above  summary  is  not  intended  to  cite  generalizations  but  to 
fjmmarize  aspects  of  the  research  concerning  the  self  concepts  of  children, 
f specially  handicapped  children.  In  few  areas  do  the  results  appear  to 
ije  conclusive,  indicating  the  great  need  for  further  research  in  the 
|reas  of  behavior,  adjustment,  and  self  concepts  of  physically  handi- 
capped children. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  RESEARCH  IKSIOT 


Type  of  Research 

The  aforesaid, purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  study  the  ways  in 
which  physically  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  pupils  differed  in  the 
characteristics  and  qualities  which  they  ascribod  to  themselves.  To  this 
enl  the  research  sought  to  study  (1)  the  self  reports  of  physically  hand!.. 
capped  and  matched  noiWiandicapped  children,  (2)  the  self  reports  of  students 
in  various  categories  of  handicap,  and  (3)  the  self  concept  and  ideal  self 
concept  congruency  among  handicapped  and  noi>»handicapped  students. 

The  sample  consisted  of  a testable  school  population  of  physically  handle 
capped  children  and  a matched  group  of  noi>-handicapped  students  selected 
from  7 elementary  and  junior  high  schools  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  this 
stu^y  random  selection  of  groups  was  nob  feasible.  The  treatments  related 
to  significant  differences  in  terms  of  (1)  the  self  reports  of  the  expo:i^ 
mental  ar»i  control  groups,  (2)  the  self  reports  of  children  in  the  various 
categories  of  handicap,  and  (3)  the  reported  self  concept  and  ideal  self 
concept  congruencies  of  handicapped  and  nor>-handicapped  children. 

Selection  of  the  Sample 

The  procedures  followed  in  selecting  the  control  and  experimental  groiq)3 
are  described  below.  ' 

Exper-in«nbal  group.  The  experimental  group  consisted  of  selected  boys 
and  girls  from  the  William  S.  Baer  School  for  the  Physically  Handicapped  in 
Baltimore,  Maiyland.  This  public  school  serves  the  educable  physically 
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hjandicapped  population  of  Baltimore  and,  currently,  an  adjoining  county, 
ijhe  school  population  consists  of  those  children  froa  nursery  school  age 

^hroiish  grade  9 whose  physical  handicaps  prevent  their  use  of  comunity 

[1 

<|chools  but  ^o  can  make  academic,  social,  and  emotional  growth  in  the  pro- 
ijected  envirormant,  the  snail  classes,  and  a situation  in  idiich  the  thera- 
jjias  are  designed  to  meet  individual  needs. 

The  total  school  population  could  not  bo  included  in  the  research.  It 
assumed  by  the  investigator  that  children  in  grade  h and  above  had 
^'ifficient  maturity  to  report  the  self  concept  with  insight  and  under*- 
|tarxiing.  Two  pencii-ancUpaper  instruments  used  in  the  investigation, 

I'  ^2  3 

ijntal  Health  Analysis  and  The  Q-sort,  wore  designed  for  children  with 
I minimum  school  placement  of  a grade  U level.  It  was  further  assumed  that 
j|i  criterion  of  at  least  a U.O  score  on  a standardized  reading  test  wuld 
||>e  adequate  for  the  offoctivo  use  of  the  instruments.  Some  children  in 
trades  U and  5 and  those  in  the  Hearing  Impaired  Department  were  elljaU 
Lted  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  reading  facility.  Severely  involved 
ijjerebral  palsied  children  who  could  not  hold  pencils  to  write  and  could  not 
Lpeak  clearly  enough  for  the  tester  to  obtain  oral  responses  readily  were 
|al430  omitted.  Six  handicspped  children  originally  slated  for  the  study 
|:ould  i»t  participate  due  to  hospitalization  (l),  long  term  absence  (3), 
J.dthdrawal  from  school  (1),  and  lack  of  sufficient  emotional  stability  to 


Louis  P.  Thorpe,  Willis  ¥.  Clark,  and  Ernest  ¥.  Tiegs,  Mental  Health 
inalysis.  Elementary,  Grades  U-fi,  (los  Angelos,  California! California 
fast  Bureau,  1959). 

2 

Ibid,  (Manual),  p.  17. 


Hu^  V.  Perkins,  A Study  of  fleeted  Factors  I^lueneing  Perceptions 
if  and  Cbangftg  ^ ChiTdran*s  S^  Concepts,  uqpubliahed  Doctor^  disserta- 
Ton,  (New  York  University,  1956),  pp.  161^-lfll. 
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coipleta  the  tost  (1).  Therefore,  the  experimental  grot^)  Included  all 
children  in  grades  k~9  in  the  William  S.  Baer  School  i*io  could  be  tested 
by  the  two  instruments  selected  for  tiiio  research. 

Generally  the  handlers  of  the  72  students  in  the  eo^erimental  group 
wore  hearing  iipairment,  vision  ij^pairment,  severe  and  moderate  motor 
disabilities,  non-vlsible  handicaps  necessitating  restriction  in  activity, 
and  involvements  affecting  appearance  more  than  general  function.  A 
breakdown  of  those  disabilities  by  the  classifications  used  in  this  study 
and  by  medical  diagnoses,  is  found  in  Table  1. 

The  pacific  diagnoses  of  the  handicapped  students  were  obtained  froa 
the  school  medical  records.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  investi- 
gator classified  the  diagnoses  in  terms  of  the  effects  of  the  disabili- 
ties, as  observed  in  the  child,  on  (1)  the  use  of  sensory  stimuli  avail- 
able in  the  environment,  (2)  mobility  affecting  the  accessibility  of 
varied  daily  experiences  and  skill  development,  and  (3)  appearance.  Be- 
cause of  the  subjective  nature  of  such  a classification,  the  investigator 
sought  the  Jxidgments  of  the  school  nurse,  pupil  personnel  worker,  special 
assistant,  d^artment  head  for  the  hearing  ii^aired  classes,  resource 
teacher  for  the  vision  impaired  children,  and  classroom  teachers. 

Control  smvp.  The  control  group'  was  matched  on  six  variables sex, 

race,  socio-economic  level,  grade.  Intelligence  quotient,  and  reading 
level.  These  children  were  selected  by  the  investigator  froai  information  con- 
tained in  the  school  records  from  3 elementary  schools  in  the  northeastern, 
northwestern,  and  southwestern  sectiona  of  the  city;  1 combined  elementary- 
Junkr  high  school  in  north  Baltimore  and  3 jenior  high  schools  in  the  south- 
western, northwestern,  and  northeastern  areas.  Original  plans  had  included 
the  use  of  a school  in  southeast  Baltimore,  but  a change  of  administration 
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Ifable  1.  Handicaps  Represented  in  the  Experimental  Gronp 


Classification 

Diagnosis 

N 

Hearing  it^sairment 

Moderate  impairment 

6 

Severe  inqpairment 

6 

/ision  iBpairmsnt 

legally  blind 

5 

Partial  vision 

1 

f 

'ti.ld  lag,  no  support 

Hemophelia 

1 

Spastic  paraplegia 

2 

Post  polio 

2 

Muscular  dystrophy 
( noiv^irogressive) 

1 

leg  involvement,  mild. 

Amputee 

1 

notw^visiblB  support 

Post  polio 

3 

Spastic  paraplegia 

1 

Spastic  triplegia 

1 

leg  involvement,  crutches 

legg  Peirthes  disease 

2 

Spinal  cord  injury 

1 

Post  polio 

leg  involvement,  not  axbulatory 

Muscular  dys -trophy 

2 

Post  polio 

Congenital  orthopedic 

1 

dislocation 

1 

Spastic  quadriplegia 

1 

Rotary  athetoid 

1 

iprm  and  leg  involvements 

Ri^t  rigldi-ty  hemiplsgia 

1 

Spastic  triplegia 

1 

Spastic  quadriplegia 

1 

Post  polio 

1 

Hemiparesis  by  trauma 

1 

Rigidity  quadriplegia 

1 

li'o!>.'vlsible  disabilities 

Cardiac 

u 

restricting  activity 

Hemophelia 

2 

Sor>-visible  disabilities 

Brain  damage 

2 

Dislocated  hip 

1 

Spastic  paraplegia 

2 

Double  hffldparesis 

1 

Handicaps  affecting  ajpearance 

Dwarf 

3 

Scolosls 

2 

Eyphooscoliosls 

1 

Miscellaneous 

Morquola  syndromo 

Ji. 

Spim  bifida 

2 

Othstold  quadriplegia 

1 

Spastic  paraplegia  -vision 

1 

Dlaibe-tesj  -vision 

1 

( 


in  this  school  jnst  prior  to  the  inplementation  of  this  phase  of  the  study 
■ade  it  necessary  to  onit  this  school*  liAiere  possible  the  matched  controls 
were  selected  from  schools  that  duplicated  or  approximated  the  "nsighbor- 
hood"  schools  of  the  experimental  subjects. 

The  six  identified  variables  used  in  the  matching  of  an  individual 
handicapped  child  with  a noi^handicapped  child  were  selected  because  of 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  abilities,  skills.  Interests,  atti^ 
tudes,  values,  and  goals.  Each  strata  of  society,  as  well  as  the  larger 
society,  has  expectations  for  children  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  age  at  the 
same  time  that  these  variables  Influence  the  interests,  values,  and  bei. 
havior  that  meet  the  needs  of  children.  The  peer  group  helps  its  members 
achieve  significant  learnings,  excluding  at  times  the  opposite  sex  and 
vaiylng  in  the  tasks  which  it  helps  its  menkiera  achieve  in  terms  of  their 
age  level.  In  addition,  it  was  noted  that  Taluas  and  roles  are  determined, 
at  least  partially,  by  meid>ership  in  a given  race  or  social  class. 

llthough  age  was  recognized  as  rl^nificant,  this  variable  presented  a 
problem  in  the  matching  of  individuals  in  the  rnrpnr1—nt  n1  and  cozxtrol 
groips.  Many  of  the  handicapped  children,  idw)  had  made  satisfactory  sehool 
progress,  were  older  than  their  grade  levels  would  indicate  due  to  late 
entrance  in  school  and/or  long  hospitalizations  during  their  school  years. 
The  hearing  impaired  children,  because  of  their  language  handicap,  were 

generally  2 or  3 years  "educationally  retarded*  although  progressing  at  a 

I 

rate  "normal"  for  -their  group.  It  was  belie-»ed  that  children  of  -the  same 
age  and  in  a conparable  grade  in  regular  schools  would  generally  be  undeiv 
achievers,  a factor  that  could  introduce  another  variable.  Therefore,  to 
match  on  grade..level  rather  -than  age  seemed  desirable.  Ano-ther  factor 
entered  into  this  consideration.  To  the  school  administrator,  concerned 
with  guiding  -the  planning  of  a sequential  educational  program,  -the  grad^ 
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level  placement  of  students  was  considered  to  be  a more  crucial  variable 
than  age  when  age  and  grad»*level  could  not  be  equated. 

Intelligence  and  ability  to  read  were  recognized  as  significant  varl^ 
Ijablss.  The  mentally  alert  individual  is  better  equipped  than  the  retarded 
[to  recognize  his  relationship  to  persons  and  things  in  his  envirorawnt  aai 
[to  adjust  meaningfully  to  envlronaental  conditions  and  social  staalards. 
jintelligence  and  reading  test  scores  are  not  infallible  but  do  give  cites 
to  the  ability  of  childOTen  to  use  the  school  program  and  the  information 
available  to  them  from  their  environments. 

Ij 

In  all  cases  the  sax  and  age  of  the  subjects  were  obtained  from  the 
||educational  records.  In  some  cases^  where  race  was  not  identified,  records 

j|of  school  enrollments  prior  to  the  desegregation  of  the  school  system  axi/ 

II 

r medical  records  supplied  this  information. 

Intelligence  and  reading  test  scores  were  obtained  from  the  school 

tscords.  Since  Baltimore  has  a city-wide  testing  program,  it  was  possible 
0 match  individuals  on  a given  grade  level  on  these  variables  by  use  of 
he  same  testing  instruments,  although  the  instruments  used  varied  from 

trade  to  grade.  The  tests  from  which  scores  were  obtained  for  this  study 
an  be  determined  from  the  list  of  the  tests  adadnistered  city-wide  and  the 
rads  levels  in  which  they  were  given  as  indicated  in  Appendix  A.  The  most 
|rscent  intelligence  scores  were  used.  Uien  the  reading  scores  were  not 
scent  ones,  the  available  scores  were  extrapolated  to  February,  1961. 

|| 

ijrhe  matching  of  some  hearing  impaired  children  on  intelligence  presented  a 
jproblem  when  notwverbal  scores  on  Individual  performance  tests  for  these 
tudents  were  significantly  higher  than  scores  on  group  verbal  teats.  No 
cores  for  Individual  tests  ware  arailabla  for  the  nor^handlcapped  group, 
n these  cases  the  investigator  noted  the  pattern  of  scores  for  each  hearing 
[[impaired  child  through  the  years  and  subjectively  arrived  at  a score  that 


served  to  describe  this  pattern. 
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To  determine  the  social  class  status  of  the  subjects  of  this  study  the 
Varner,  Meeker,  Bells  Formula  of  Status  Characteristics  was  used.  As  a 
result  of  extensive  investigations  of  social  class  structure  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  had  been  observed  that  certain  characteristics  of  a social 
and  economic  nature  were  conson  to  ma>±)ers  of  a given  class.  The  formula 
devised  from  this  Information  is  reported  to  give  higher  than  90%  agreement 
with  classifications  obtained  from  the  intensive  interview  method.  In  the 
formula  7 wei^ts  were  assigned  to  the  following  factors!  occupation, 
source  of  income,  house  type,  and  dwelling  area.  The  total  score  gave  ~tndi- 
cation  of  social  class  status  described  in  the  following  terms!  "above  the 
common  man"  — upper-upper,  lowerwt^per,  uppei>.middle;  "the  common  man"  — 
loweiwciddle,  uppeivlowerj  and  "below  the  common  man"  — lowerwlower.^ 
Appendix  B contains  the  Varner,  Meeker,  Bells  formula  used  in  this  study. 

The  actual  selection  of  the  control  grotq)  on  the  aforementioned  varia- 
bles was  mads  by  the  investigator  through  the  use  of  the  cumulative  records 
and,  where  readiiy  available,  the  counselors'  and  nurses'  records.  In 
coaannlties  where  the  investigator  was  not  familiar  with  street  addresses 
of  the  students,  consultations  with  school  personnel  and  tours  of  the 
nsi^iborhoods  were  arranged.  Vhen  the  control  Subjects  bad  been  selected, 
a cooBunication  was  sent  to  the  school  asking  cooperation  from  the  personnel 
in  determining  whether  or  not  the  students  selected  for  the  control  group 
could  be  considered  physicaUy  not>»handicapped.  A physically  handicapping 

t 

condition  was  defined  as  a physical  disability  seriously  hindering  the  child 
in  the  school  educational  and  social  program.  Vision  corrected  by  glasses 

1 

Louis  A.  Raths  and  Stephen  Abrahamson,  Student  Status  and  Sw;ial  Class, 
(Bronrvillo,  Now  lorkt  Modern  Education  Service,  1551),  pp. 
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Ias  not  considered  a handicap.  As  a residt  of  this  inqtiiiy,  5 substitii- 
ions  had  to  be  Made,  U for  physical  reasons  and  1 on  request  of  the  school 
because  of  a serious  esiotional  problem. 

Sniimary  statistics  of  the  subjects.  Table  2 describes  the  coa?)osition 
|)f  the  handicapped  and  noi>-handicapped  groups  of  children  in  terms  of  the 
I six  prsTiously  described  variables  and  age*  In  matching  the  individuals 
|m  the  factor  of  intelligence,  a margin  of  approximately  5 points  was  pre- 
irerred  by  the  investigator.  In  some  cases  a maximum  of  a ID  point  deviation 
)#as  permitted  when  the  scores  were  irithin  the  90-2D0,  and  above,  range.  An 
I attempt  was  made  to  match  reading  scores  within  6 months. 

I Selection  of  the  Instruments 

Two  pencil-and-paper  instruments  were  used  to  obtain  data  concerning 
(differences  in  the  reported  self  concepts  and  the  self  and  ideal  self  con- 
j^ruency  of  physically  handicapped  students  and  noDF«handicapped  students 
(Hatched  on  six  variables. 

Q-8ort.  The  ^sort  is  a forced  choice  rating  process  in  which  self 

(descriptive  statements  are  assigned  by  an  individual  to  a fixed  nnsiaer  of 

jardered  categories.  In  this  process  the  individual  being  described  pro- 

Ivides  his  own  frame  of  reference,  and  the  items  are  evaluated  in  terms  of 

1 

the  degree  of  importance  in  characterizing  the  person.  The  sorting  of  the 
(descriptive  statements  conforms  to  the  normal  curve  distribution  and  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  coefficiaits  of  correlation  for  two  sortings  by  the 
same  individual  or  for  two  sortings  by  different  individuals. 

The  Q-sort  used  in  this  study  is  an  instrument  requiring  the  subject  to 


Norman  H.  Livson  and  Thomas  F.  Nichols,  "Discrimination  and  Reliability 
in  Q-sort  I^rsonality  Descriptions,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psycho logy^ 

52*2  (March,  19li6),  p.  l59. 
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(aka  a forced  noraal  distribution  of  a series  of  positire  and  negative  self- 
jiferrent  statements  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  child* s self  concept 
Ijport,  **m8"  and  "not  me,"  and  ideal  oelf  concept  report,  "I  would  like  to 
(j"  and  "I  would  not  uva  to  be."  By  correlating  the  child's  self  sort  with 
(Ls  ideal  sort,  a Masure  of  his  self  and  ideal  self  congruency  was  obtained 
(id  expressed  in  terms  of  a Q-correlation  coefficient. 

This  specific  Q-sort,  developed  by  Perkins,  consisted  of  50  self-referrant 
<:atements  selected  from  a universe  derived  by  Jersild  from  responses  of 
,893  children  and  adolescents  and  categorized  as  follows j physical  charac- 
(jristics,  clothing  and  grooming,  health,  home  and  family  relationships, 
(articipation  and  abilities  in  games  and  sports,  schcol  and  school  work, 
intellectual  status,  special  talents,  personality  traits,  and  social  rela- 
lionships.  In  developing  his  Q-sort,  Perkins  selected  the  number  of  items 
}rom  each  category  in  proportion  to  the  importance  ascribed  to  the  cate- 
lories  by  the  children  in  terms  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  had  mer>- 
|ioi»d  items  in  the  various  categories  in  their  conpositions.  The  items 
n Perkins's  ^sort,  the  directions  for  administration,  and  the  reporting 
|nd  conputational  forms  are  included  in  Appendix  C. 

Perkins  tested  the  reliability  of  the  ^sort  instrument  to  determine  its 

Iheoretical  and  practical  usefulness  by  the  test-retest  method.  He  ob- 

(ained  a reliability  coefficient  of  .59  for  grade  U and  .70  for  grade  6. 

he  over-all  reliability  coefficient  of  .65  was  obtained,  a reliability 

2 

(hich  he  concluded  was  sufficient  for  testing  children  in  groups.  It 
ieemed  advisable  to  this  investigator  to  test  the  reliability  of  the 


Perkins,  op.  cit. , pp.  I66-I7O. 


Ibid.,  pp.  170- 176. 
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instrument  for  older  children  since  this  study  included  children  up  to 
grads  9.  Therefore,  nine  handicapped  students  in  grade  9 were  retested 
within  two  days  of  the  original  tost.  A reliability  coefficient,  deter- 
mined the  product-moment  method,  was  .925.  A secooi  analysis  of  the 
test-retest  data  was  made  by  the  rank-difference  amthod.  The  rank-difference 
correlation  was  .939.  It  was  assumed  that  this  instmment  was  reliable  for 
the  children  being  studied. 

Two  criteria  wore  used  to  determine  the  validity  which  relates  to  whether 

the  instrument  measures  what  it  purports  to  measure.  It  was  assumed  that 

the  self  concept  and  the  instrument,  constructed  through  saaplii^  a larger 

universe  of  solf-roforront  statements  derived  from  characteristic  responses 

of  children  and  adolescents  as  reported  in  Jersild* s study,  had  internal 

consistency.  The  oxtomal  criterion  consisted  of  themes  written  by  the 

subjects  of  Perkins's  study  on  two  topics  — "»iat  I Like  About  Hysolf"  and 

"What  I Don't  Like  About  I^rself."  By  computing  the  percentage  of  correct 

predictions  mads  irtien  items  in  the  themes  were  compared  with  the  child's 

placement  of  these  items  in  the  Q-sort,  Perkins  obtained  a mean  percentage 

agreement  of  J0%  which  he  concludea  was  sufficiently  valid  to  stuc^  the 
1 

self  concept. 

Mental  Health  Analysis.  This  instrument  consists  of  200  questions  to 
which  the  subjects  responiyes  or  no.  The  questions  are  classified  as 
"adsets"  or  attitudes,  skills,  aspirations,  and  achievements  to  be  sought 
and  "liabilities"  or  threats  to  emotional  security  impaeding  the  attainment 
of  objectives  and  satisfactions  and  are  to  be  minimized.  Specifically  the 
category,  assets,  includes  the  following  conponentst  close  ptersonal  rela- 
tionships, interpersonal  skills,  social  participation,  satisfying  work  and 


1 

Ibid.,  pp.  178-181. 
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t^lationships,  and  adequate  outlook  and  goals.  Con^Hjnents  of  liabilities 
io  be  Hinimized  iiKludo  the  following:  behavioral  iamaturity,  emotional 

jf.nstability,  feelings  of  inadequacy,  physical  defects,  and  nervous  mani- 
I’estations.^ 

The  reliability  of  the  instrument  was  determined  by  the  authors  on  1:25 

tases  using  the  method  of  "rational  equivalejxe."  This  method  seeks  to  ob- 

ain  an  estimate  of  reliability  through  the  intercorrelations  of  the  items 

2 

Ln  the  test  and  the  correlation  of  the  items  with  the  test  as  a idiols. 

ijrhe  coefficienta  in  Table  3 were  con^juted  by  authors  of  the  tost  using  the 

3 

kuder-fti-chardson  formula  21. 

Table  3.  Heliability  Coefficients  and  Related  Data  for  the  Mental  Health 
Analysis,  Elementary  Grades  U-8. 


Ire  as 

X 

S.D. 

r 

S.E. 

Is  sets 

76.2 

li:.8 

.90 

U.7 

Liabilities 

66.8 

12.9 

.89 

1*.3 

Total 

31:3^0 

20.1 

.90 

6.1: 

The  reliabilities  of  the  con^nents  were  expressed  as  the  estimated 
Icorrelation  between  a stiuient's  "obtained  score"  and  "tnw  score."  Coa- 
Lonent  scores  were  reported  for  the  following  5 percentile  intervals: 


Mental  Health  Analysis,  Manual,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-h^ 


Henry  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education,  (Now  York: 
Longnuuas,  Green  and  Compary,  l95IlT7  pp.  335-337. 


Mental  Health  Analysis,  Manual,  op«  cit»,  pp.  5-^> 
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below  ID,  lD-21:,  25-U9,  50-71:,  aiwi  75  and  above. ^ 

Table  U.  Rail  ability  Coefficients  for  the  Mental  Itoalth  Aiutlysis 
Conqx>imnts.  ^ 


Con^nents 

Coefficient  of  Reliability 

— 

Assets 


Close  personal  relationships 

.81: 

Interpersonal  skills 

.83 

Social  participation 

.83 

Satisfying  work  and  recreation 

.83 

Outlook  and  goals 

.80 

Liabilities 

Behavioral  iaiaaturity 

.81  1 

Emotional  instit>ility 

.83 

Feelings  of  inadequacy 

.81: 

Physical  defects 

.85 

NarvoTis  mairifestations 

.83 

In  datermiiiiirg  tbe  validity  of  this  test,  attention  was  given  to  con- 
tent validity  ani  concurrent  validity.  Thirty  or  more  items  based  on  logi- 
cal and  eliiical  criteria  were  developed  for  each  of  the  10  conqponents. 

The  most  discrimliuiting  20  items  in  each  con^wimnt  were  identified.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  disguise  items  to  which  the  examinee  might  give  biased 
responses  as  he  detected  the  purpose  of  the  question.  For  example,  the 
item,  "Do  you  offeixi  people?"  was  worded  to  read,  "Have  you  found  that  other 
people's  feelings  are  easily  htirt  by  the  things  you  siy?"  The  test  of  200 
items  was  admiidstered  to  200  itxilviduals.  Percents  of  correct  responses. 


1 

Ibid.,  p«  6 
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ijhose  indicative  of  good  aental  health,  and  phi  coefficients  were  conpnted 
j|arring  to  indicate  the  power  of  each  item  to  discriminate  between  those 
Ijcoring  high  and  low  on  the  criteria.  Significant  differences  between  the 

ji 

< orrelated  percents  were  expressed  with  a median  phi  coefficient  for  all 
1 

: tens  of  .U5. 

Studies  hare  been  conducted  showing  the  relationship  between  the  Mental 
i ealth  Analysis  scores  and  adjustment  ch^acteristics,  indicating  the 
> ibility  of  this  instrument  to  differentiate  between  groups  of  individuals 
1 hat  had  boon  judged  to  differ  in  adjustjoent  patterns  as  judged  by  outside 
Criteria.  In  his  study  of  Ui»3  students  Baron  determined  the  degree  of 

tssociation  between  Mental  Health  Analysis  scores  and  social  acceptance 
tatus  as  determined  by  a sociometric  technique.  There  wore  significant 
|elationships  at  the  .01  level  for  8 of  13  Mental  Health  Analysis  scores; 
i were  significant  at  the  .05  level  (behaviorial  inmaturity,  physical  de- 
l^ects,  and  nervous  manLfestations),  and  2 were  not  significant  (satisfying 

fork  and  recreation  and  outlook  and  goals.)  This  study  served  to  indicate 
hat  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  was  a discriminating  instrument. 

It  is  assumed  that  both  instruments,  the  Q-sort  as  developed  by  Perkins 
knd  the  Mental  Health  Analysis,  are  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 


[|k)lljection  of  Data 

Considerations  mads  prior  to  the  data  collection.  Several  problems  had 
X)  be  resolved  concerning  this  phase  of  the  stiidy.  Although  the  value  of 
ijaavir^  one  person  do  the  testing  was  recognized,  administrative  duties  at 
Lhe  William  S.  Baer  School  prevented  the  investigator  from  visiting  the  7 


Mental  Health  Analysis,  Manual,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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schools  to  test  the  subjects  in  the  control  group.  Two  teachers  were  !»• 
cated  who  wore  interested  in  participating  in  the  testing  program  and  who 
were  teaching  on  a shift-program  which  gave  them  some  free  time  corres- 
ponding with  the  regular  school  day  in  non-shift  schools.  Both  had  been 
testers  in  the  annual  city-wide  tasting  programs  in  their  own  schools, 
were  pleasing  in  appearance,  a nd  out-going  in  manner. 

Three  conferences  and  numerous  telephone  conversations  were  held  to  ex- 
plain the  purposes  of  the  study,  acquaint  the  testers  with  the  instruments, 
and  plan  the  testing  schedule.  Close  contact  was  maintained  with  the 
testers  during  the  testing  period  for  the  following  purposes:  alerting 

the  investigator  to  the  need  for  making  siibstitutions  in  the  subjects  as 
a result  of  transfers  from  the  school  and  long-term  absences,  comnunicatii^g 
needs  for  schedule  revisions  whan  school  programs  and  schedule  conflicts  in 
the  use  of  building  facilities  made  this  necessary,  and  providing  informa- 
tion enabling  the  investigator  to  a valnate  the  testing  plan  as  it  was  in 
progress . 

Problems  of  a different  nature  were  recognized  in  the  administration  of 
the  test  instrumanbs  to  the  experimental  group.  Maiy  of  the  orthopedi- 
cally  handicapped  group  in  grades  U to  6 had  coordination  difficulties  which 
made  writing  laborious.  In  addition,  the  subjects  classified  as  naurologi- 
cally  inpalred  or  "brain  damaged"  in  the  elementary  group  had  relatively 
short  attention  spans  and  continued  to  be  relatively  hyperactive  although 
their  conditions  had  iaproved  sufficiently  so  that  they  were  able  to  woric 
in  a "regular"  classroom  within  the  protected  environment  of  their  school. 

For  the  reasons  cited  above  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  administer  the 
, Ifcntal  Health  Analysis  of  200  items  in  one  sitting.  Therefore,  the  ex- 

perimental and  control  subjects  at  the  elementary  grade  level  completed 

1 
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ijltems  1-lDO  in  oaa  sitting,  without  a tins  limit,  and  the  remaining  ques- 
Ijiions  in  another  sitting  the  following  dsor.  All  junior  high  school  stu- 
(ients  conpleted  the  whole  test  in  one  sitting  without  a time  limit,  with 
jihe  exception  of  the  hearing  and  vision  inpaired  boys  and  girls.  Reasons 
|‘or  making  adjustments  in  the  testing  procedures  for  them  is  discussed 
jlater  in  this  chapter. 

Special  consideration  had  to  be  given  to  the  hearing  impaired  and  vision 
impaired  children.  For  both  grotqjs  it  was  important  to  predetermine,  inso- 
irar  as  possible,  whether  the  test  items  could  carry  meanings  to  these  stUf- 
jlants  that  were  different  from  the  ones  intended.  Assistance  was  sought 
^'rom  the  teachers  and  the  resource  personnel  available  in  the  school, 
j Consultations  were  held  with  the  teacher  of  the  elementary  grads  hearing 
jimpaired  children  and  the  head  of  department  for  the  hearing  impaired  who 
|ox>ws  all  the  hearing  impaired  children  and  instructs  those  in  the  junior 
high  school  in  lip-reading  and  language.  Language  patterns  which  might 
|.Tot  be  familiar  to  those  students  and  vocabulaiy  liiich  could  carry  a dif- 
Iferent  meaning  were  identified.  The  following  were  noted  in  the  Mental 


health  Analysis: 


“feel  bad" 


"hard  to 


with" 


"left  out  of  things" 

"pay  attention  to  your  needs" 


'"pleyed  hard" 

"br»ight"  (intelligont) 


"more  attention  than  they  deserve"  "a  nuafcer  of  things" 


"give  credit  for" 

"entitled  to  their  rights" 
■groat  deal  of  help" 

"know  a great  deal" 


"people  of  other  races" 
"tell  others  right  out" 


“beliefs* 


"share  of  duties" 


"be  troubled" 


■squint  your  eyes" 


The  following  items  were  identified  in  the  Q-sort: 

"good  figure"  "a  good  sport" 

"lots  of  energy"  "e:q>ect  too  much" 

■confidence  in  ^y  abilities"  "hurt  by  criticism" 

"bri^t  side  of  things"  "afraid  to  take  chances" 

For  four  weeks  prior  to  the  testing,  these  tems  were  introduced  in  the 
speech  and  language  lessons  of  the  hearing  impaired  students,  used  in  a 
variety  of  situations  but  avoiding  the  content  of  the  questions  in  the 
test,  and  reviewed  in  "yes-no"  type  assignments  with  directions  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  Mantal  Health  Analysis. 

The  resource  teacher  for  the  vision  impaired  students  reviewed  the  in- 
struments with  the  investigator.  It  was  agreed  that  the  answeze  to  some  of 
the  questions  could  be  colored  by  the  individual  child's  handicap.  Three 
such  questions  were  identified  in  the  Mental  Health  Analysis. 

3U»  "Do  you  often  feel  so  lost  in  your  thoughts  that  you  fail  to  notice 
the  people  around  you?"  A child  with  severely  limited  vision 
may  not  notice  or  recognize  people  in  a room  until  he  hears 
them  speak. 

97.  "Do  you  find  that  you  must  squint  your  eyes  a great  deal?"  A 

child  with  limited  vision  may  squint  to  filter  out  li^t  or 
to  aocomnodate  in  seeing. 

1£X3.  "Are  you  often  bothered  with  eye  strain?"  The  visually  limited 
child  may  experience  eye  strain  when  he  reads  in  iapreper 
light  ai^or  for  long  periods  of  time. 

However,  it  was  assumed  that  the  frame  of  reference  with  idiich  these  chil^- 

dren  mi^t  approach  the  above  questions  was  within  the  spirit  of  the  test. 

Steps  ^ ^ collection  of  ^ data.  Data  for  this  research  were  col- 
lected according  to  the  schedule  given  below.  Permission  was  granted  to 
conduct  this  study  in  the  public  schools  by  the  assistant  superintendents 
in  charge  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  February,  1961.  The  experi- 
mental group  was  identified  and  characteristics  such  as  age,  sex,  race. 
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social  status,  intelligence  test  scores,  and  reading  test  results  vere  noted 
during  Harch,  I96I.  The  investigator  visited  schools  from  which  the  con- 
trol subjects  were  selected  during  the  spring  vacation,  April,  1961,  having 
[made  prior  arrangements  to  have  access  to  school  recoils  at  that  time.  The 
testing  and  absentee  testing  of  the  control  group  by  the  two  previously 
identified  teachers  was  done  between  May  19  and  June  5*  1961.  The  testing 
}of  the  experiiwntal  group,  including  ^sentees,  was  conducted  by  the  investi- 
Igator  between  Ifay  31  and  June  10,  1961. 

The  following  schedule  of  tests  was  followed  for  both  the  experimental 
land  control  groups t 

1.  The  tester  mat  with  the  children  on  the  first  day  to  establish  rap- 

port, explain  the  purpose  of  the  testing,  and  ask  their  coopera- 
tion for  the  several  testing  periods.  Appendix  D contains  the 
explanation  given  to  the  children.  Bach  child  performed  the 
sort,  classifying  50  self- ref errent  statements  in  7 categories 
as  he  judged  them  to  be  descriptive  of  "me"  and  "not  me."  Appen- 
dix C contains  the  Q-sort,  directions  for  its  administration, 
and  computational  forms. 

2.  On  the  second  day  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  was  administered,  fol- 

lowing the  standardized  directions.  For  children  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level  and  for  the  vision  and  hearing  ii^aired  students 
t.Vvia  test  of  200  items  was  administered  in  two  sittings.  All 
junior  high  school  students,  except  for  those  mentioned  above, 
completed  the  analysis  in  one  sitting. 

3.  On  the  third  (or  fourth)  day  the  students  couple ted  the  second  part 

of  the  (J-sort,  classifying  the  same  50  self-referrent  statements 
in  terms  of  "I  would  like  to  bo"  and  "I  would  not  lika  to  be." 

Ad.1us nts  mads  for  the  hearing  and  vision  isp aired.  To  the  hearing 
ifjnpaired  subjects,  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  and  the  Q-sort  were  adminis- 
l-ered  by  the  investigator  with  spoken  directions  for  the  subjects  to  lip 
l-ead  and  with  written  directions  for  support.  The  department  head,  t*o 
ifiorks  closely  with  these  children,  was  present  during  the  testing  to  lend 
(Assistance  when  needed.  During  the  testing  period,  questions  from  the  stu- 
itients  were  answered  when  they  related  to  lack  of  understanding  of  vocabulary. 
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When  necessary,  words  wore  explained  in  "neutral"  context  with  every  precau- 
tion being  taken  not  to  influence  the  nature  of  the  child's  answer.  Because 
these  subjects  showed  fatigue  as  they  neared  the  mid-point  of  the  Mental 
Health  Analysis,  this  test  was  administered  in  two  sittings. 

The  size  of  the  type  or  print  of  both  test  Instruments  was  not  adequate 
for  the  group  of  vision  impaired  children.  The  Q-sort  was  prepared  for  them 
in  large  type.  Since  it  was  necessary  for  the  students  to  skim  through  these 
statements,  possibly  more  than  once,  it  was  isportant  that  the  students  be 
able  to  read  with  ease.  The  Mental  Health  Analysis  of  200  items  was  handled 
differently.  Because  the  exaninee  referred  to  each  statement  only  one  time, 
the  investigator  administered  this  test  orally  in  two  sittings.  Bach  child 
had  a copy  of  the  printed  test  before  him  so  that  he  could  use  vision  merely 
to  support  the  oral  presentation.  The  axasiiner  made  every  effort  to  mad 
in  an  interesting  but  "neutral"  manner  in  an  attenpt  not  to  influence  the 
children' s answers. 

Statistical  Methods  Used  in  the  Analysis  of  Data 

Chi-square  analysis,  a method  of  conpaiing  experimentally  obtained  re- 
sults with  those  to  be  expected  theoretically  on  some  hypothesis,^  was  used 
to  test  for  significant  differences  data  for  individual  items  of  the  Mental 
Health  Analysis  and  Q-sort  relating  in  content  to  the  specific  hypotheses. 

The  t-test  was  used  for  major  divisions  of  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  and 
for  total  scores  to  determine  ^Aether  obtained  differences  in  means  wore 
larger  than  oould  be  eiqpocted  by  chance.  Analysis  of  variance  designs  were 


1 

Garrett,  op.  cit.,  p.  2$h» 
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u<;ed  to  test  for  significant  differences  in  the  self  reports  of  students  in 
t^e  experinental  group  in  the  various  categories  of  physical  handicap. 

A series  of  Q correlations  were  made  conparing  the  distribution  of  Cl- 
s)j)rt  statements  made  by  the  child's  expressed  self  concept  and  ideal  self, 
column  numbers  for  each  item  of  the  two  Q-sort  distributions  were  com- 


r|(;e 


p^red  and  the  differences  noted.  Each  difference  was  squared  and  substituted 

1 

the  following  formula: 


Q - 1 - 
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Fl.sher's  "r  to  a"  transformation  tabis  were  used  to  convert  each  correla- 
y.on  to  a "z“  score.  The  t-test  was  used  to  compute  significant  differences. 
The  ,05  point  of  significance  was  designated  as  the  point  at  which  the 
rjill  hypothesis  was  rejected. 


Btesic  Assunptions  ' 

The  basic  assumptions  underiying  the  research  are  as  follows: 

1,  Knowledge  of  the  self  concepts  of  students  is  significant  in  deter- 
mining their  educational  needs  and  planning  an  adequate  edxica- 
tional  program. 


2.  The  self  reports  of  physically  handicapped  and  non-handicapped 

students  are  not  s>i»nymous  with  the  self  concepts  of  these  in- 
dividuals but  do  provide  clues  to  their  perceptual  organization 
and  motivation. 


3,  Valid  and  reliable  self  reports  can  bo  obtained  from  the  Mental 
Health  Analysis  and  the  Q-sort. 

U.  Children  in  grades  1;  to  9,  reading  at  a mininium  of  fourth-grade  level 
on  standardized  tests,  have  sufficient  maturity  and  sufficient 
fiirin  in  reading  to  report  their  self  concepts  with  insist  and 
understanding. 


1 

Perkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  I6. 
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5.  To  the  school  administrator,  concerned  with  guiding  the  planning  of 

a sequential  educational  program,  the  grade-level  placement  of 
students  is  a more  crucial  variable  than  age  when  age  and  grade- 
level  cannot  be  equated. 

6,  tn  uncontrolled  variables,  not  accounted  for  in  this  research, 

that  are  likely  to  influence  the  self  reports  of  the  subjects 
are  randomly  distributed  among  both  the  handicapped  and  non-handi- 
capped groups  and,  therefore,  do  not  affect  the  results. 


I Smaaary  " — 

i 

i This  chapter  describes  the  experimental  design  which  was  used  in  this 

study  of  the  self  reports  of  physically  handicapped  and  non-handicsqjped 
students.  The  procedures  for  selecting  the  subjects  of  the  investigation 
were  explained,  and  the  instinneants  used  in. the  study  wore  described.  The 
steps  followed  in  the  collection  of  data,  the  adaptations  made  in  the 
testing  procedures,  and  the  methods  used  for  analyzing  these  data  were  de- 
scribed. The  chapter  concluded  with  a stetement  of  the  basic  assuaptions 
that  underlie  the  design  of  this  i^search. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ANALTSIS  OF  DATA  AND  FIICINOS  REUTIVE 
TO  THE  SEIF  REPORTS  OF  PHISICALU  HANDICAPPED 
AND  NON-HANDICAPPED  CHIIDREN 

Ijlollaction  and  Analysis  of  Data 

't 

I Tba  procedures  followed  in  collecting  and  analjradng  the  data  of  this 

l^tudy  ware  described  In  Chapter  7.  The  Hantal  Health  Analysis  and  the 

'I 

ij^sort,  designed  by  Psrkins,  were  administered  to  72  matched  pairs  of 
{|)hysically  handicapped  and  non-ihandicap}p>ed  students^  selected  fr<»  grades 

ii 

||i-9>  during  May  and  June,  1961.  All  the  subjects  in  the  experimental  and 
|ontrol  groups  coi^slsted  the  Mental  Health  Analysis,  but  only  66  matched 
ijiairs  cospleted  the  Q-sort  due  to  long  absences  or  transfers  from  school 

||'or  6 children. 

I 

I Measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability  were  conqjuted  for  the 
nntal  Health  Analysis,  using  three  sets  of  data,  two  relating  to  the 
lejor  divisions  of  the  test  — assets  and  freedom  from  liabilities  — and 
the  third  using  total  test  scores.  Because  the  px>pulatlons  tested  were 
not  presumed  to  be  normally  distributed,  the  t-test  was  selected  to  de- 
jUrmine  if  the  differences  in  the  results  were  so  great  that  they  could 
not  have  occurred  by  chance.  The  follnwlng  formula,  appropriate  to  data 
jralatlng  to  matched  pairs,  was  usedt 


M.  Clemens  Johnson,  lecture  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  Ed.  l5l» 
ifstatistical  Methods  in  Education,"  Summer,  1959* 
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The  .05  level  was  accepted  as  an  appropriate  level  for  rejeotii^  the  iTrin 
hypothesis.  Because  the  rationale  for  this  stuc^y  and  its  application  to 
physical  handicaps,  presented  in  Chafrters  I and  II,  gave  strong  indication 
that  the  mean  scores  for  handleapp>ed  children  would  be  lower  than  those  of 
the  non*^andic{pp>ed  children  and  the  hypotheses  were  so  stated,  the  one- 
tailed  test  was  used.^ 

The  ten  components  of  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  were  groupwd  in  terms 
of  their  relation  to  the  five  aspects  of  self  being  studied  — p>hysieal 
adequacy;  personal  relations  and  social  participation;  capacities,  abili- 
ties, and  skills;  satisfying  work  and  recreation  pmrsuits,  behavior  re- 
flecting the  objects,  events,  and  situations  meaningful  to  the  individual; 
and  emotional  stability  and  use  of  p>hysical  manifestations,  indicative  of 
adjustment.  For  the  200  items  in  the  test  instrument,  a tabulation  was 
made  of  the  responses  as  "right"  or  "wrong"  in  terms  of  their  relation  to 
factors  of  mental  health.  The  responses  made  by  the  handicapped  and  ton- 
haixU-capped  groups  to  each  item  were  tested  for  significant  differences 
by  the  ChUsquare  statistic,  using  a 2 x 2 table,  calculated  with  the 


1 

Helen  M.  Walker  and  Joseph  lev.  Elementary  Statistical  Mathods, 
(New  Torkj  Henry  Holt  Coapany,  1958),  p.  231. 
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Yates  correction,^  and  using  one  degree  of  freedom.  A "p"  of  .05 
was  accepted  as  an  appropriate  level  of  significance.  Total  scores 
for  each  component  aj  ups  of  components  were  tested  similarly 

by  the  Chi-square  stati. — j.  Appendix  E contains  the  200  items  of 
the  Mental  Health  Analysis  classified  in  terms  of  the  five  aspects 

r 

of  the  self  concept  being  analymed.  The  number  of  "right"  and 

"wrong"  responses  made  by  the  experimental  and  control  groups  are 
2 

reported,  and  the  X and  "p"  are  indicated  for  the  items  found  to 
be  significant  and  for  component  scores. 

The  50  items  in  the  Q-sort  were  classified  in  terms  of  the  five 
aspects  of  the  self  concept  being  analyzed  in  this  study.  Scores 
were  tabulated  in  terms  of  the  number  of  handicapped  children  and 
non-handicapped  children  selecting  specific  items  as  descriptive  of 
themselves,  as  not  descriptive  of  themselves,  and  as  items  about 
which  they  were  uncertain.  Each  item  and  each  group  of  items  were 

r 

tested  for  significant  differences  by  the  Chi-square  statistic, 
using  a 3 3C  2 table,  calculated  with  the  Yates  correction  and  two 
degrees  of  freedom.  A "p"  of  .05  was  considered  an  appropriate 
level  of  significance.  Appendix  P contains  the  50  items  of  the 
Q-sort  classified  in  terms  of  their  relation  to  the  five  aspects  of 
the  self  concept  being  studied.  Scores  in  terms  of  "me,"  "not..me," 

p 

and  "uncertain**  are  reported,  and  the  X and  "p"  for  significant 
items  are  indicated. 

1 

Henry  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education. (New  York« 
Lomgmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1954),  p.  258* 
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Findings  Ralative  to  the  Coagarlaona  of  the  Self  Concept  Rmports 

The  Mental  Health  Analysis  was  administered  to  72  matched  pairs  of  han- 
dicapped and  non-handicapped  students.  Data  in  Appendix  K indicate  that 
the  handicapped  students  in  this  study  score  lower  on  the  two  major  cate- 
gories of  the  test  — assets  and  freedom  from  liabilities  — and  on  the 
total  3COM.  The  handicapped  children  score  5606  on  "assets,"  and  the 
control  group  score  5781.  The  handicapped  score  U898  on  "freedom  from 
liabilities"  as  against  5l9i»  for  the  control  group.  Total  scores  for  the 
200  items  were  1050U  and  10975,  with  the  handicapped  students  scorii«  lower. 
Data  in  Table  5 indicates  that  all  three  naan  scores  are  lower  for  the  ha&- 
dicai^ed  group.  However,  the  self  reports  for  "assets"  are  not  signifi- 
cantly different,  p - ,10,  but  significant  differences  are  noted  for  "free- 
dom from  liabilities"  and  total  scores.  Therefore,  a conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  handicapped  students  in  this  stu4y  report  themselves  as  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  noi>.handicjpped  students  in  the  attitudes, 
aspirations,  skills,  and  achieveiaents  contributing  to  self  actualization. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  "t"  of  -l.li9(»  with  a "p"  of  .10  does  i»t 
indicate  strength  in  this  area  for  the  handicapp>ed  group.  On  the  other 

hand,  the  handicapped  students  report  themselves  as  being  significantly 

< 

less  free  of  liabilities  which  can  threaten  the  attainment  of  satlsf actlcn  s 
and  objectives  and  can  contribute  to  problems  of  adjustnmnt.  This  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  significantly  lower  total  scores  for  the  experimental 
group. 

Total  scores  from  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  conponent,  "Freedom  from 


Physical  Defects,"  and  item  analysis  provide  data  for  the  stu<^  of  the 
physical  adequacy  reported  by  the  handicapped  and  non-handic*qpped  groups 
These  data  are  reported  in  Table  6.  The  total  scores  for  the  20  items 
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Indicate  that  significant  differences  exist  between  tbs  two  groves  with  the 
handicapped  shildren  reporting  themselves  less  free  of  physical  defects. 

Of  the  20  items,  only  3 revealed  significant  differences  between  the  ex- 
perimental and  the  control  groups.  The  two  most  significant  items  related 
to  inadequacy  in  the  use  of  feet  and/or  hands  for  the  handicapped  students. 

Table  6.  Values  and  Probabilities  for  Differences  for  Significant  Items 
and  Total  Scores,  "Freedom  from  Physical  Defects,  ■ in  Mental 
Health  Analysis 


Items 

E 

C 

1^ 

P 

■ 

R 

w 

R 

¥ 

93. 

Do  you  worry  because  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your 
lags  or  feet? 

55 

17 

66 

6 

5.172 

.03 

Iii3. 

Do  you  sometimes  feel  bad  be- 
cause you  can't  do  what 
you  would  like  with  your 
hands  or  feet? 

27 

63 

9 

ID. 700 

.01 

193. 

Do  you  think  your  hair  is 
too  straight  or  too  curly 
to  look  nice? 

k7 

25 

59 

13 

k»32k 

.05 

Total  8coi*e,  20  items 

I2k7 

193 

1306 

13h 

n,6oi 

.01 

(See  Appendix  E for  com- 
plete list  of  20  items.) 

72  pairs. 

Ti  df. 

Where  the  20  items  from  the  Mental  Health  Analysis,  referred  to  above, 
related  to  physical  defects  including  appearance,  the  Q-sort  included,  in 
addition,  items  relating  to  physical  skills,  physical  activities,  and 
energy  level.  The  Q-sort  contained  8 positive  statements  and  8 negatively 
stated  or»s  pertaining  to  physical  factors.  Table  7 reports  the  items 
found  to  be  statistically  significant  in  noting  differences  between  the 
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Ijandicapped  and  noi^handicapped  subjacts  of  tHis  study.  Tha  physical 
^icills  in  which  tha  handicapped  group  report  thaaaalTas  less  adequate  are 
4n  running  and  Jus^ing^  skills  related  to  tha  use  of  lags  and  feet. 

able  7.  Valuas  and  Probabilities  for  Dlfferencas  for  Significant  Items 
Relating  to  Physical  Adequacy  and  Total  Scores  in  the  Q-aort 
Self  Report 


J — — 

^ 

B 

C 

2 

Items 

IT- 

T 

■“EH 

H" 

? 

TR 

I 

P 

3.  I am  a fast  runner. 

11 

2h 

31 

26 

15 

25 

7.382 

.03 

io.  I can  jump  well. 

12 

3k 

20 

28 

2k 

Ui 

7.766 

.03 

Total  scores,  8 
positively  worded 
items. 

177 

207 

Ibii 

2Jt 

159 

156 

10.538 

.01 

9.  clothes  are  dif- 

ID 

28 

28 

ID 

12 

Uk 

8.7U8 

.02 

fsrent  than  kind 
other  people  wear. 

6.68I4 

.oU 

9.  I am  clumsy. 

7 

10 

U9 

2 

23 

Ui 

5.  I do  not  like 

/ 8 

26 

32 

8 

liO 

IjB 

6.88U 

.oU 

active  games. 

Total  scores,  8 
negatively  worded 
items. 

72 

172 

281^ 

66 

190 

272 

1.388 

N.S. 

(Sea  Appendix  F for 

66  pairs. 

6U  df. 

total  list  of  items.) 

^ — — 

Total  scores  for  the  positive  statements  from  tha  Q-sort  indicate  that 
lignif icantly  fewer  handicapped  children  ascribe  to  themselves  positive 
)hysical  characteristics  included  in  this  instrument  and  more  handicapped 
,han  non-handicapped  students  are  uncertain  in  this  area.  Fewer  children 
.n  both  tha  handicapped  and  non^andicapped  groups  ascribe  the  negatively 
lorded  statements  to  themselves,  Althou^  more  handicapped  children  report 

I 

iihat  the  negative  statements  are  not  descriptive  of  them,  tha  differences 
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in  the  two  groups  of  scores  are  not  significant.  There  are  significant 
differences  in  the  niodoar  of  handicapped  children  idio  report  uncertainty 
about  idiather  their  clothes  are  different.  However,  on  two  items  tha  mem- 
bers of  the  experimental  group  are  more  decisive  in  reporting  that  they 
are  not  clumsy  and  that  not  liking  active  games  is  not  part  of  their  self 
picture.  For  these  two  items  the  handicapped  group  evidence  less  ambiva- 
lence than  the  control  groxq}. 

Differences  in  adequacy  of  interpersonal  relations  for  tha  two  groins 
of  students  was  studied  from  data  pjresented  in  Tables  8 and  9,  Items  for 
the  analysis  were  obtained  from  two  con^jonents  of  tha  Mantal  Health  Analy- 
sis, "Close  Personal  Relations"  and  "Social  Participation,"  and  from  tha 
Q-sort,  Total  scores  for  items  relating  to  this  phase  of  the  study  were 
analysed  for  significant  differences  between  the  reports  of  the  handi- 
capped and  noi>-handicapped  students.  Of  the  four  iteias  from  the  Ifental 
Health  Analysis  relating  specifically  to  close  personal  relations  that 
were  found  to  discriminate  between  the  two  groups  significantly,  two  favor 
the  handicapped  group.  Handicapped  students  report  themselves  as  havii* 
close  relations  with  their  teachers  at  the  #05  level  and  H>Hr^  the  traits 
that  their  friends  possess  at  the  .03  level.  However,  significantly 
fewer  handieaii^ed  children  report  knowing  someoiw  with  whom  they  could 
trust  their  secrets  and  having  someone  at  home  who  helps  them  got  the 
money  they  need. 

The  items  that  are  significant  in  terms  of  social  participation  are 
striking  in  their  content  similarity  and  the  high  level  of  significance 
probability  ascribed  to  each.  Qenerally,  the  handicapped  children  report 
that  they  have  less  opportunity  for  participation  in  groxq)  activities  in- 
volving  their  agemates  than  do  the  non-handicapped  grotq].  Total  scores 
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for  all  Items  relating  to  both  close  personal r elatlons  and  social  par- 
ticipation discriminated  significantly  between  the  handicapped  and  noi>> 
handicapped  groups^  at  the  ill  level,  indicating  that  the  former  report 
themselves  as  having  less  adequate  interpersonal  relations  than  the  non- 
handicapped  group. 

Results  derived  from  the  Q-sort,  items  relating  to  close  personal  re- 
lations, failed  to  yield  significant  dif^rences  between  the  two  groups 

J 

tinder  study.  However,  two  items  are  significant  as  reported  in  Table  9. 

2 

Table  9.  X Values  and  Probabilities  for  Differences  for  Significant 
Items  for  Interpersonal  Relations  and  Total  Scores  in  the 
Q-sort  Self  Report 


Items 

E 

C 

M 

? 

NH 

M 

? 

NM 

P 

15.  Other  people  want  me 
to  tell  them 
irtiat  to  do. 

35 

31 

20 

21 

ID 

35 

8.71*6  .02 

37.  parents  let  ns 

decide  things 
for  myself. 

35 

21 

10 

22 

2h 

20 

6.1*96  .05 

Total  scoi*e.  Posi- 
tive items 

lia 

90 

33 

139 

70 

65 

2.758  N.S. 

c, 

1 

- 

• 

66  pairs,  61*  df. 

Handlcipped  children  report  that  their  parents  let  them  decide  things  for 
themselves.  On  this  item  the  difference  between  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups  tests  at  the  ,0$  level.  More  handicapped  than  non-handicapped 
students  report  this  item  as  descriptive  of  themselves,  and  fewer  view  it 
as  not  descriptive  of  them.  The  second  item  — "Other  people  want  me  to  tell 
them  idiat  to  do."  — is  also  significant  at  the  .05  level  and  scores  indicate 
greater  aBhivalance  on  the  part  of  the  handicapped  children. 


To  stucfer  the  significant  differences  between  the  self  reports  of  the 
ixperisnantal  and  control  groups  in  terms  of  abilities^  capacities,  and 
ikills,  the  two  instrueents  referred  to  aboTS  were  used.  The  Ifental  Health 
j.nalysis  included  20  items  describing  interpersonal  skills,  and  the  Q-sort 

included  a broadsr  spectrum  of  abilities,  ci^acitias,  and  skills.  From 
able  ID  it  is  evident  that  the  total  scores  on  the  con^wnent.  Interpersonal 

I 

I P 

tabls  ID,  I Values  and  Probabilities  for  Significant  Items  and  Total 
I Scores  itelating  to  Interpersonal  Skills  from  the  Mental 

Health  Analysis 


' 

Items 

E 

C 

l' 

P 

R V 

R 

V 

8U.  Do  you  usually  go  out  of  your 
way  to  help  others? 

65  7 

5U 

IB 

U.BltO 

.05 

X81i.  Are  you  able  to  tell 

interesting  stories....? 

as  27 

61 

11 

8.01|2 

.01 

Total  scores.  Inter- 
personal Ralatioim 

1113  327 

Ult7 

293 

2.236 

N.S 

72  pairs. 

71  df 

ikills,  are  not  significantly  different,  although  the  number  of  correct  re- 
sponses for  the  handicapped  group  is  lower.  A larger  number  of  handicapped 
students  report  themselves,  at  the  *01  level,  as~  less  capable  in  telling 
Interesting  stories.  On  the  other  hand,  more  handicaiped  children  indicate 
that  they  usually  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  others,  an  item  that  is  sig- 
nificant at  the  .05  level. 

Total  scores  for  9 items  on  the  Q-sort  reveal  significant  differences 
at  the  .05  level,  with  more  handicapped  children  ascidbing  positive  quald- 
ties  to  themselves  but  also  Indicating  more  uncertain  responses  than  do  die 


'I 
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non-handicapped.  More  children  in  the  control  group  report  that  these 
positively  worded  statements  are  not  descriptive  of  them.  Data  is  reported 
in  Table  11. 

2 

Table  11.  X Values  and  Probabilities  for  Differences  for  Significant 
Items  Relating  to  Capacities,  Abilities,  and  .«;k-ina  in  the 
Q-Sort 


E 

C 

x2 

Items 

N 

? 

m 

M 

? 

NM 

P 

8.  I am  a leader 

9 

36 

21 

9 

22 

35 

5.932 

.05 

Total  score,  posi- 
tive items 

319 

193 

82 

306 

170 

118 

7.686 

.05 

6.  I cannot  talk  well 
in  front  of  a 
grotp. 

Total  score,  nega- 
tive items. 

10 

25 

31 

2a 

16 

26 

7.330 

.03 

19 

ae 

65 

38 

ai 

53 

Hi.a98 

H 

O 

• 

66  pairs. 

6a  df. 

Nine  children  in  both 

groups 

describe 

themselves 

, "I 

am  a 

1 leader." 

How^ 

ever,  more  children  without  handicaps  report  that  this  quality  is  not  de- 
scriptive of  them,  and  more  handicaiped  children  report  uncertainty.  Dif- 
ferences are  noted  at  barely  the  .05  level  of  significance.  The  item  — 

"I  cannot  talk  well  in  front  of  a grotp.”  — discriminates  between  the 
groups  at  the  .03  level  of  significance  with  laore  nonAandicapped  students 
ascribing  this  inability  to  themselves.  The  handicapped  children's  scores 
indicate  a larger  number  of  responses  in  terms  of  "not  ms*  and  "uncertain." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  handicapped  subjects  describe  themselves  as 
less  adequate  than  the  noiwhandlcapped  in  terms  of  skills,  capacities,  and 
abilities. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  self  reports  of  the  experiineiital  and 
jiontrol  groups,  satisfyii^  work  and  recreational  pursuits,  sought  to  gain 
(.nsight  into  the  objects,  situations,  and  events  which  had  meaning  for  the 
tudents.  Two  coiqxjnsnts  of  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  were  used.  Adequate 
utlook  and  Goals  and  Satisfying  Work  and  Recreation.  Table  12  reports 
at a indicating  no  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  sub- 
sets in  the  self  reports  of  their  outlook  and  goals.  However,  total  scores 


able  12.  I and  Probabilities  of  Significant  Differences  for  Items  and 
Total  Scores  Relating  to  Adequate  Outlook  and  Goals  and  Satis- 
fying Wbidc  and  Recreation  from  the  Mental  Health  Analysis 


Items 

B 

C 

P 

R 

W 

R 

w 

Total 

scores.  Outlook,  Goals 

Uii9 

291 

1129 

311 

.822 

N.S. 

Satisfying  Work,  Recreation 

j lU;. 

When  you  play,  do  you 
play  hard? 

33 

39 

56 

16 

IU.238 

.01 

95. 

Do  you  have  interesting 
things  to  do  when  tired 
of  work,  play? 

. 

) 

18 

66 

6 

6,0U8 

CM 

o 

• 

166. 

Do  you  have  good  times 

raising  animals,  playing 
with  pets? 

56 

16 

66 

6 

k.h32 

.05 

Total  score.  Work, 

1085 

355 

1152 

288 

8.720 

.01 

Recreation 

Coid)ined  scores 

223lt 

6U6 

2281 

599 

2.166 

N.S. 

72  pairs. 

71  df. 

for  items  relating  to  satisfying  work  and  recreational  activities  discrimi- 
nate significantly  between  the  experimental  and  control  g roups,  with  the 
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[ 

i 

I 


I 

I 


handicapped  group  generally  reporting  themselves  as  having  lass  satisf^ring 
work  and  recreational  pursuits.  Fewer  haoJicapped  than  non-handicaCTsd 
students  report  that  they  ld.kB  to  “play  hard,"  have  interesting  things  to 
do  Wien  they  tire  of  work  or  stuc^,  and  have  good  times  raising  or  playing 
with  pets. 

Table  13  reports  the  significant  items  from  the  Q-sort  relating  to 
2 

Table  13.  I and  Probabilities  of  Significant  Differences  for  Items  and 
Total  Scores  Relating  to  Satisfying  Work  and  Recreation 
Pursuits  from  the  (i-sort 


B 

C 

M 

? 

m 

M 

? 

HM 

P 

3U.  I like  reading. 

U8 

11 

7 

3lt 

23 

9 

6.881* 

.01* 

U8.  I watch,  listen  to 
radio,  TV. 

55'. 

10 

1 

U3 

22 

1 

6.190 

.01* 

Total  scores,  posi- 
tlve  statements 

230 

68 

32 

199 

83 

1*8 

6.51*2 

.01* 

28.  I am  not  a good 

9 

A 

U3 

11 

2? 

28 

6.1*66 

.01* 

pport. 

Total  scores,  nega- 
tive  statements 

li8 

70 

136 

6o 

8Ji 

119 

2.716 

N.S. 

66  pairs. 

61*  df. 

objects,  situations,  and  events  reported  as  meaningful  by  the  subjects  beii% 
studied.  The  handicapped  ehildren  take  a more  positive  stand  for  sports- 
manship, with  loss  ambivalence  in  regard  to  it,  than  do  the  noiw-handlcapped. 
In  comparison  with  the  control  siRijects,  more  handicapped  children  report 
themselves  as  liking  reading  and  watching  aiKi  listening  to  television  and 
radio  and  having  less  uncertainty  about  themselves  in  reference  to  these 


activities 
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In  studying  the  quality  of  adjustnent  of  the  experiaental  and  control 
groups,  four  conponents  of  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  were  usedt  (1) 
lii'Yeedom  from  Behavioral  Immaturity,  (2)  Freedom  from  Emotional  Instability, 
(3)  Freedom  from  Feelings  of  Inadequacy,  and  (U)  Freedom  from  Nervous  Mani- 
|:festations.  The  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  is  reported  in  Table  U(. 
Ilrotal  scores  for  the  coB^x>nant8  relating  to  behavioral  innaturlty  and 

jiamotional  stability  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  handicapped  and  non- 

I 

||nandicapped  children.  The  total  score  for  items  concerning  nervous  mani- 
(festations  discriminate  between  the  two  groups  of  students  at  the  *01  level, 
t^pfith  fewer  handicapped  children  describing  themselves  as  being  free  from 
|narvous  manifostations,  "Freedom  from  Feelings  of  Inadequacy"  reveals  vary 
jsignificant  differences  between  the  experimental  and  control  gro\q}s,  with 

I ^ 

Ifewer  handicapped  than  non-handicapped  children  reporting  themselves  free 
jfrom  feelii3gs  of  inadequacy.  Total  scores  for  Jhe  four  conqjonents  relating 
|to  adjustment,  significant  at  lower  than  the  *01  level.  Indicate  that  han- 
dicapped children  report  more  problems  in  this  area  than  do  non-handicapped 
children. 

The  seven  negatively  worded  Q-sort  statements  relating  to  adjustment, 

2 

X of  5.300,  fail  to  indicate  significant  differences  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  at  the  .05  level,  and  no  items  test  as  signifi- 
cant. However,  more  handicapped  (90)  than  non-handicapped  (?6)  children 
ascribe  these  negative  statesunts  to  themselves,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  handicapped  children  (216)  than  noi>-haixiicapped  children  (195)  indi- 
cate that  these  statements  are  not  descriptive  of  them. 

Only  ona  item,  significant  at  the  .01  level,  from  the  Mental  Health  Analy- 
sis is  indicative  of  more  adequate  adjustment  for  the  handicapped  group  — 
"Have  you  found  that  it  pays  to  tell  others  right  out  about  things  you  don't 
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Table  lU.  Z and  Probabilities  of  Significant  Differences  for  Items  and 
Total  Scores  Delating  to  Adjustment  from  the  Mental  Health 
Analysis 


Items 

E 

R 

V 

R 

C 

v' 

l2 

P 

Freedom  from  Behavioral  Imaiaturlty 
3.  Are  you  usually  able  to  get 

32 

ho 

hS 

27 

lt.0l8 

.05 

the  best  seat....? 

80.  Have  you  found  it  pays  to  tell 

lUt' 

28 

?6 

>6^ 

~^0^ 

.01 

others  right  out....? 
179.  Have  you  found. ...that  you 

36 

36 

1*9 

23 

1*.127 

.05 

cannot  depend  on  others? 
Total  score  for  20  items 


Freedom  from  Emotional  Instability 
109.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to.... 
take  things  easy? 

Total  score  for  20  items 


FTTOdom  from  Feelings  of  Inadequacy 

II.  Are  people  of^n  so  unfair  that 

you  have  to  make  many 
excuses  for  yourself? 

III.  Have  you  found  it  hard  to 

make  friends....? 

88.  Do  many  people.. ..think  they 
cannot  depend  on  you? 

90.  Do  you  need  a great  deal  of 
help  from  your  teacher? 

112.  Have  you  found  that  many  people 
are  hard  to  get  along  with? 
188.  Does  it  seem  that  most  of  your 
friends  do  things  better 
than  you? 

Total  score  for  20  items 


Freedom  from  Nervous  Manifestations 
23.  Do  you  have  a hard  time  going 
to  sleep? 

It6.  Do  you  often  have  stomach-ache 
72.  Do  you  often  have  headaches? 
175.  Do  you  often  have  pains  in 
your  head? 

Total  score  for  20  items 
Total  score.  Adjustment 


956 

1*8U 

982 

1*58 

.981; 

N.S 

^7 

25 

58 

11* 

U.186 

•0? 

860 

580 

881; 

.766 

N.S 

51 

21 

61 

11 

3.932 

.05 

52 

20 

63 

9 

1*.316 

JO5 

1*6 

26 

6o 

12 

6.0l;0 

.02 

1*0 

32 

51* 

18 

5.178 

.03 

33 

39 

1*6 

26 

U.026 

.05 

31 

1*1 

5b 

22 

5.5U1 

.02 

827 

61^ 

937 

503 

17.38J; 

.01 

1*2 

30 

55 

17 

u.51*6 

.05 

• 

28 

56 

16 

3.960 

.05 

1*3 

29 

57 

15 

5.528 

.02 

50 

22 

6h 

8 

7.111; 

.01 

1021 

1*19 

1085 

7.010 

.01 

3661; 

2096 

3888 

1872 

19.n6 

.01 

66  pairs,  71  df. 
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Utce?"  In  other  significant  Itaas  mors  handicapped  children  than  non- 
handicapped  children  report  themselves  as  being  lass  able  to  depend  on 
others,  having  greater  need  to  make  excuses  for  themselves,  finding  It 
nard  to  gst  along  with  mai^  people,  and  having  difficulty  making  friends 
with  the  people  they  like.  In  addition,  the  reports  indicate  that  more 
handicapped  than  noivhandlcappad  subjects  view  themselves  as  being  judged 
by  others  as  not  dependable,  being  less  able  than  their  friends  to  do 
things  well,  being  less  able  to  get  the  best  seat  at  a program,  and  nsedr* 
ing  more  help  from  their  teachers.  More  handicapped  children  report  that 
they  have  difficulty  going  to  sleep,  find  It  hard  to  relax  and  rest,  and 
report  frequent  stomac)>-aches  and  headaches. 

Reference  Is  mads  here  to  Table  5,  reported  previously.  In  idilch  the 
axperimental  and  control  groups  are  found  not  to  bo  significantly  dif- 
ferent as  they  report  their  assets,  but  significant  differences  are  noted 
in  the  self  reports  of  freedom  from  liabilities  and  the  total  scores  for 
the  200  items  in  the  Mental  Health  Analysis.  It  is  concluded  that  handi- 
capped children  report  themselves  as  toss  free  from  liabilities  and  as  ad- 
justing less  adequately. 

Results  of  Testing  the  Hypotheses 

Five  hypotheses  relating  to  the  self  reports  of  the  handicc^iped  and 
non-handicapped  students  ware  tested  in  this  stud^.  The  hypotheses  origi- 
nally stated  in  Chapter  I are  restated  hare.  A statement  is  made  regarding 
the  tenability  of  each  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  findings  of  this 
study,  and  evidence  is  presented  to  siq^ort  the  conclusions  made.  QeneraL- 
ly,  the  significance  of  the  component  scores  of  the  Mental  Health  Analysis 

is  Tised  as  the  major  criterion,  and  the  (J-sort  results  are  used  as  support 
» 

for  the  conclusions. 


1.  Physically  handicapped  students  report  themselves  as  significantly 
adequate  physically  than  ^ physically  non-handicapped  stu^n^. 

This  hypothesis  is  sustained.  The  total  score  for  the  20  items.  Freedom 
from  Physical  Defects,  from  the  Mental  Health  Analysis,  tested  by  the  Chi- 
square  statistic,  differentiated  significantly  between  the  hardicapped  and 
non-handicaiped  students  at  the  ,01  level.  In  addition,  eight  positively 
worded  Q-sort  statements  relating  to  physical  factors  revealed  significant 
differences  at  smaller  than  p ■ .01.  ' 

2.  The  self  reports  of  handicapped  boys  and  girls  show  signi fjcantly 
c^3e  personal  relations  and  lass  social  participation  than  ^ those 

of  DO n-handic apped  students.  This  hypothesis  is  sustained.  The  total 
scores  for  the  IjO  items  of  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  relating  to  close  per- 
sonal relations  indicate  significant  differences  at  the  .01  level  as  a re- 
sult of  the  Chi-square  test.  A similar  level  of  significance  differentiated 
the  two  groups  of  students  in  their  self  reports  of  social  participation. 

The  scores  for  both  conponsnta  and  the  coabined  scores,  all  significant  at 
the  ,01  level,  susta.  n the  above  hypothesis. 

3.  The  physically  handicapped  students  report  themselves  as  si gry<  f±- 
cantly  less  adequate  in  terms  of  the  capacities,  abilities,  and  aim i ■ 
that  they  have  for  use  than  do  Don-handlc appe d students.  This  hypothesis 
is  not  sustained.  The  Mental  Health  Analysis  component  failed  to  differen- 
tiate significantly  between  the  experimental  and  control  groupa  in  terms 

of  interpersonal  skills.  On  the  ether  hand,  differences  significant  at 
the  ,0^  level  were  revealed  by  the  Chi-square  test  for  the  total  responses 
to  nine  ^sort  statemsnts  relating  to  a variety  of  skills  and  abilities. 

More  handicapped  than  not>-handicapped  pupils  ascribed  these  skills  and 

fm 

abilities  to  themselves  and  fewer  handicapped  subjects  indicated  that 
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these  positlTe  statenents  were  not  desoriptlye  of  then.  Hoverer,  erldence 
that  signlfloant  differences  existed  was  not  oonsldered  to  be  oonclnsive. 
The  hjrpothesls  Is  not  sustained. 

U.  Students  with  physical  handleaps  report  thaws elves  as  aigniflcantly 
less  adequate  in  goals  atxi  satisfying  work  and  recreational  imr suits.  This 
hypothesis  is  sustained  in  part.  Dlfferecoes  between  the  handicapped  and 
non-handicapped  students  in  terms  of  the  reports  of  their  outlook  and  goals 
on  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  were  not  significant.  Total  scores  for  five 
positively  stated  Itens  from  the  Q-sort  describing  worthy  interests  and 
values  were  significant  at  the  .05  level,  indicating  that  wore  handicapped 
than  non-hand  leaped  children  report  these  itens  as  descriptive  of  thean* 
selves.  This  si;pports  the  conclusion  that  handic^jped  children  cannot  be 
considerad  less  adequate  in  their  goals. 

On  the  other  hand,  differences  significant  at  the  .01  level  were  deter- 
ainad  for  the  total  scores  on  the  component.  Satisfying  Work  and  Recrea- 
tion. These  scores  indicated  that  fewer  experlnental  subjects  than  con- 
trol subjects  described  theauelves  as  having  satisfying  work  and  recrea- 
tional pursuits.  Conkiinad  scores  for  the  two  oonponents  were  not  signifi- 
cant. Therefore,  the  hypothesis  is  sustained  in  part. 

5«  Handicapped  students  report  thesM elves  as  possessing  signific*"'t'iy 
less  iwotional  stability  and  using  algnlflft»ntly  nore  physio«i  nanif esta- 
jtions  in  self  adjustnent  than  non-handic«pped  students.  This  hypothesis 
jis  sustained.  The  hypothesis  as  stated  and  discussed  in  Chapter  I was 
besignad  to  explore  the  self  adjustment  of  the  handicapped  and  non-handi- 
jeapped  students  participating  in  this  study.  The  combined  scores  of  the 
|four  coi^onents,  including  80  items,  indicated  highly  significant  differ- 
fences  between  the  two  groups  of  children  in  self  adjustment  with  the 
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handicapped  children  reporting  themselves  as  less  free  of  problems  of  ad- 
justment than  the  non-handicapped.  Of  the  four  sigalfioant  Individual 
items  relating  to  nervous  manifestations,  all  wore  physical  in  nature, 
with  more  handicapped  children  reporting  their  use.  From  the  evidence 
cited,  the  above  hypothesis  is  sustained. 

Discussion  of  the  Results 

Results  of  the  testing  of  the  hypotheses  indicate  that  the  handicapped 
children,  when  cohered  with  non-handicapped  children,  report  thaaselves 
as  having  less  physical  adequacy,  feeling  less  adequate  in- interpersonal 
relations,  having  loss  satisfying  work  and  recreational  activities,  having 
less  freedom  from  feelings  of  inadequacy,  and  having  less  freedom  from 
nervous  manifestations.  On  the  other  hand,  significant  differences  were 
not  foTind  to  exist  between  the  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  groups  in 
goals  and  outlook  on  life  and  in  the  capacities,  abilities,  and  skilla 
that  these  handic^pod  children  report  they  have  for  use. 

Ho  significant  differences  between  the  handicapped  and  non— handicapped 
subjects  in  outlook  and  goals  and  in  available  skilla  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  former  report  that  their  orientation  to  the  world,  their  aspira- 
tions, and  the  skills  and  abilities  that  they  can  bring  to  the  realisation 
of  these  aspirations  are  not  significantly  different  from  those  of  non- 
handie^ped  children.  However,  these  self  evaluations  for  many  handi- 
c^ped  children  grow  out  of  limited  social  experiaices,  «»re  frequent 
interaction  with  adults  than  peers,  and  schooling  in  a protected  environ- 
ment populated  by  other  handic^ped  children.  Although  the  above  results 
suggeet  a positive  outlook  on  the  world  and  their  relation  to  it,  there 
are  indications  that  these  children  with  disabilities  feel  the  ijqjact  of 
their  handiwqj  in  terms  of  the  ways  they  view  themselves  as  physical 
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lorganisMS,  in  their  relations  with  the  significant  people  in  their  world, 
and  in  the  satisfaction  that  they  gain  fro*  the  actirities  available  to 

[the*. 

Support  for  these  statements  coaes  froei  the  highly  significant  differ- 
ences revealed  between  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  students  in  their 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  feelings  that  reflect  the  appraisals  of  the  signifi- 
cant people  of  their  world  and  the  au^equacy  idiich  they  feel  they  have  for 
[imaking  an  ii^act  on  their  enviroroaent.  Several  questions  for  further  ex- 
ploration are  posed  this  discussion.  In  what  ^ecific  tenas  do  indi- 
vidtials  view  their  specific  handicaps?  What  pacific  aspirations  do  in- 
dividuals bold?  How  can  the  school  help  these  children  view  their  strengths 
land  weaknesses  in  as  objective  terns  as  possible? 

The  analysis  of  significant  items  from  the  two  test  instruments.  Mental 
Health  Analysis  and  Q-sort,  is  of  practical  value  in  gaining  Insight  into 
the  content  of  the  self  concept  reports  of  handicapped  children.  The  han- 
dicapped children  in  this  study  do  not  see  thenselves  as  clu*sy.  They 
recognize  their  inadequacy  in  using  their  feet  and/or  hands,  report  a lack 
of  ability  in  running  and  juaplng,  but  indicate  that  they  like  active  ganee. 
Although  not  significant,  fewer  handicapped  children  report  having  "lots  of 
energy."  The  rationale  for  this  study  supports  the  idea  that  a low  energy 
I level  would  be  characteristic  of  *any  handicapped  children.  However,  these 
children  may  not  evaluate  themselves  in  relation  to  this  factor  in  the  same 
frame  of  reference  as  do  the  non-handicapped  children. 

Handicapped  children  report  that  they  can  have  a "good  talk"  with  their 
teachers  and  can  look  to  them  for  help.  This  appears  to  be  more  true  of 
the  handicapped  children  studied  than  the  non-bandicaiped  and  suggests  that 
the  small  classes  characteristic  of  the  school  for  the  handicapped  may  be 
conducive  to  closer  pupil -teacher  relations.  In  addition,  it  is  Indicated 
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that  handicapped  children  view  the  teacher  as  a aigniflcant  parson  in 
their  world  which  eiphaslzes  her  role  as  supporter  and  guide. 

Parents,  too,  are  viewed  as  laportant  in  the  diild's  world.  The  chil- 
dren see  their  parents  as  allowing  the*  to  decide  things  for  themselves. 
However,  parents  are  reported  as  not  helping  their  handicapped  childroa  to 
get  money  for  the  things  they  need.  It  is  not  possible  to  interpret  this 
item  in  isolation.  Handlcipped  children  may  have  limited  oppoirtunlties  to 
handle  money  in  purchasing,  or  less  money  may  be  available  in  homes  where 
the  care  of  the  children  presents  financial  hardship. 

Findings  with  many  iapllcations  for  the  school  program  of  handicapped 
children  relate  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  these  children  to  partici- 
pate ln9*otp  activities  with  their  agemates  and  to  find  interest  and  satis- 
faction in  a variety  of  activities  outside  of  school.  Several  questions 
worthy  of  exploration  are  raised.  What  oppoz*tunities  for  participation  in 
youth  grotps  are  available  in  the  comunities  of  these  children?  Are  these 
^iproprlate  for  the  handicapped  child?  How  aware  are  parents  of  the  value 
of  peer  groip  participation  for  their  disabled  children?  What  leisure 
time  activities  can  the  school  help  to  piumote?  There  are  curricular  im- 
plications in  the  field  of  the  language  arts  for  guiding  children  to  be 
discriminating  in  their  selection  of  television  programs,  helping  them  to 
develop  broad  interests  in  reading,  encouraging  the  use  of  school  ^ wh  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  helping  boys  and  girls  develop  the  art  of  oonversatlen. 
Arts  and  crafts  that  can  become  hobbiea  have  a place  in  the  school  prograau 
Collections  relating  to  studies. in  science  and  social  studies  can  be  en- 
couraged. Game  skills,  such  as  checkers  axid  other  social  games,  can  help 
these  children  feel  successful  in  group  situations.  Many  of  the  ortbo- 
pedlcally  handicapped  children  will  not  participate  In  ^>orts,  but  they 
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can  be  helped  to  be  enthusiastic  and  intelli^ect  obsarrers.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  hearing  Impaired  children  can  participate  wall  In  athlatlos 
and  dancing.  &>w  can  an  affectlTe  progran  be  iapleaentad  in  a school 
ibuUdlng  designed  originally  to  aoooMsodate  orthopedlcally  handicapped 
children? 

In  the  area  of  adjnstaent,  handicapped  children  reveal  the  frequency 
ilwith  which  they  face  situations  of  threat  and  the  lack  of  freedom  from 
inabilities.  They  indicate  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  relax  and  re- 
|port  frequent  stomach-aches  and  headaches.  A significant  number  of  han- 
liicapped  children  report  feeling  that  they  cannot  depend  on  others,  are 
judged  as  not  dependable,  cannot  perform  as  well  as  their  friends,  must 
laake  excuses  for  themselves,  find  it  hard  to  get  along  with  people,  and 
|have  difficulty  making  friends.  Children  who  fool  inadequate  will  have 
Mifficulty  in  reaching  out  for  new  experiences.  How  can  the  school  recog- 
|nize  the  assets  of  each  individual  and  help  him  to  develop  these  areas  to 
the  maximum?  Uhat  skills  are  valued  by  the  adults  and  the  peers  in  his 
luorld  and  which  can  the  handicspped  child  develop?  What  healthy  conpen- 
.|sations  can  these  boys  and  girls  make  in  their  areas  of  weakness?  As 
|the  teacher  and  administrator  gain  insight  into  the  ways  in  which  handic^ped 
children  view  themselves,  a school  program  can  be  designed  to  help  these 
|}\q>ils  develop  goals  that  are  realistic  in  promoting  self  develc^ment. 

I^ummary 

This  chapter  described  the  coUeotlon  and  analysis  of  data  relating  to 
i^esting  the  hypotheses  posed  by  the  first  sub-problem  — the  self  reports 
pf  physically  handicspped  and  non-handicapped  children.  The  conclusions 
|i«hloh  emerge  from  this  part  of  the  study  are  stated  belowt 

1,  Physically  handicapped  children  report  themselves  significantly 
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less  adequate  physically  than  do  physloally  non-bandicipped 
children. 

2.  Physically  handicapped  children  report  that  they  have  less  satis- 

fying interpersonal  relations  than  do  children  without  handi- 
caps. This  finding  holds  for  both  close  personal  relations  and 
social  participation. 

3.  No  significant  differences  were  foiuid  for  the  capacities,  abilities, 

and  skill  a that  the  control  and  experimental  groups  report  th^ 
have  for  use. 

A.  Handicapped  children  do  not  report  themselves  as  significantly  dif- 
ferent in  their  goals  and  outlook  on  life,  but  significant  dif- 
ferences are  revealed  in  the  readisations  of  these  goals  in 
satisfying  work  and  recreational  pursuits.  Significantly  fewer 
handicapped  than  control  subjects  describe  themselves  as  having 
satisfying  experiences  in  these  areas. 

5.  Handicapped  children  score  significantly  lower  in  the  area  of  ad- 

justment, with  significant  differences  noted  between  handicapped 
and  non-handicapped  children  in  freedom  from  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy and  use  of  nervous  manifestations.  Of  the  four  signifi- 
cant items  relating  to  nervous  manifestations,  are  physical 
in  nature. 

6.  Of  particular  significance  to  the  teacher  of  handiccppad  children 

and  the  school  administrator  are  the  reported  lack  pf  oppor- 
tunities for  these  children  to  participate  with  their  agematee, 
the  dearth  of  interesting  and  challenging  activities  for  these 
boys  and  girls  in  their  leisure  time,  and  the  strong  feelings 
of  Inadequacy  which  they  carry  as  part  of  the  self  picture. 

There  are  i^>lieations  for  the  design  of  the  school  program  in 
terms  of  each  of  these  problems. 


CHAPTER  TII 


/ 


SELF  REPORTS  OF  STUDKHTS  IM  VARIOUS 
CATBQORIES  OF  PHYSICAL  HANDICAP 

|Collection  and  Analysis  ot  Data 

This  chapter  reports  the  procedrures  for  analjrxlBg  the  data  and  the  find- 
lings  relatlTe  to  the  second  snb-problen  of  this  study  --  the  self  reports 

I 

jof  studwts  in  rarious  categories  of  physical  handicap.  Data  collected 
from  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  were  used  to  explore  this  phase  of  the 
jstudy.  The  tan  conponents  of  this  Instruaent  were  grouped^  as  preTlously 
^described  and  reported  in  in  terms  of  the  fire  aspects  of  the 

[self  concept  being  Inrestlgatad  — physical  faotorsj  Interpersonal  rela- 
jtlons;  skills,  capacities,  and  abilities;  meaningful  objects,  situations, 
and  events;  and  adjustment.  Analysis  of  variance  statistical  designs 

tere  used  to  test  for  significant  differences  the  component  scores  for 
hildran  in  the  twelve  categories  of  handlcsq}.  The  twelve  categorlee  of 

I 

I 

^landicap  were  identified  in  Chapter  I.  Table  15  reports  the  findings. 

jFlndings  Relating  to  the  Self  Reports  According  to  Handicap 

ji 

Scores  from  the  Mental  Health  Analysis,  items  relating  to  flreedom  from 

|)hysical  defects,  were  tested  by  analysis  of  variance  for  significant  dif- 

l| 

jferences  in  the  self  reports  of  children  in  the  various  categories  of  han- 
dicap. No  significant  differences  are  found  between  children  in  the  various 
jcategorles  of  handicap  In  their  self  reports  of  freedom  from  physical  de- 
tfects.  These  findings  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  children  differ 
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i^ignificantly  in  their  aelf  reports  in  this  area  in  terms  of  the  nature 
i|)f  the  handicap. 

To  test  for  significant  differences  the  mays  in  mhich  pi^ils  perceiTe 
jthe  lj^)ortant  people  in  their  morld,  data  mare  collected  from  tmo  coaponents 
ijof  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  — Close  Personal  Relations  and  Social  Parti- 

I 

jcipation.  Analysis  of  this  data  indicates  that  groiq>s  of  handicapped  chil- 
ijdren  do  not  differ  significantly  in  their  reports  of  interpersonal  relations. 
Homsrer,  significant  differences  are  noted,  at  the  .01  level,  on  the  Tariable 
of  the  typo  of  interpersonal  relations,  close  personal  relations  and  par- 

jticipation  in  social  situations,  mith  children  scoring  higher  in  the  former 

! 

i 

jarea. 

I 

I The  reports  of  the  students  mith  different  types  of  handicap  mere  tested 
for  significant  differences  in  interpersonal  skills,  the  only  cosponent  of 
skill  development  included  in  the  Mental  Health  Analysis.  The  analysis  of 
variance  statistical  procedures  fall  to  reveal  significant  differences  be- 
tmeen  the  various  grotps  in  respect  to  the  items  of  this  conponent. 

It  has  been  hypothesised  that  children  in  different  classifications  of 
handicap  differ  significantly  in  the  objects,  situations,  and  events 
mhich  they  identify  as  having  meaning  for  them.  Data  mare  gathered  from 
tmo  components  of  the  Mental  Health  Analysis,  Adeqtiate  Outlook  and  Goals 
land  Satisfying  Ubrk  and  Recreation.  Significant  differences,  at  the  .01 
level,  exist  betmeen  the  tmo  coiponents  of  this  aspect  of  the  self  oon- 

joept  r^ort.  Other  sources  of  variation  are  not  significant.  Scores  for 

I 

I the  o<»ponent.  Adequate  Outlook  and  Goals,  are  consistently  higher  for 
leach  groiq>  of  handicap  than  for  the  ooiponent.  Satisfying  ¥ork  and  Recrea- 
jtion,  except  for  children  mith  severe  hearing  loss,  for  mhom  the  coiponent 
I score  relating  to  the  outlook  and  goals  mas  lomer  than  for  satlsfjrlng  mork 
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and  recreation  activities. 

The  adjustment  of  the  handioipped  children  mas  analysed  by  disability. 
Scores  on  four  components  mere  tested  by  mialysis  of  variance  for  signifi- 
cant differences  — ^ Freedom  from  Behavioral  Imaturity,  Freedom  from  Beo- 
tional  Stability,  Freedom  from  Feelings  of  Inadequacy,  and  Freedom  from 
Nervous  Manifestations.  Significant  differences,  at  the  .01  level,  are 
evidenced  for  the  t^e  of  adjustment  and  at  the  .05  level  for  the  type  of 
handicap.  Homever,  the  interaction  effects  are  not  significant.  The 
t-test  revealed  significant  differences  at  the  .01  level,  betmeen  children 
mith  mild  leg  Involvenents  needing  no  support  and  hearing  iipairmoit,  mith 
the  latter  scoring  lomer.  Significant  differences  mere  found,  at  the  .01 
level,  betmeen  the  types  of  adjustment,  mith  lomest  scores  relative  to 
freedom  from  feelings  of  inadequacy.  Only  the  items  relating  to  freedom 
from  nervous  manifestations  mere  not  significant. 

Results  of  Testing  the  I^ypo»heses 

Five  hypotheses  relating  to  the  five  aspects  of  the  self  reports  of  the 
children  in  the  tmelve  categories  of  handicap  mare  tested  in  this  research 
by  analysis  of  variance,  using  data  from  the  Mental  Health  Analysis.  The 
hypotheses  are  stated  here  as  they  appeared  in  Chapter  I.  A statement  is 
made  mith  respect  to  the  tenability  of  each. 

6.  ^ regor^  j^^^icate  students  ^ various  categories  of 
themselves  as  signlfioantljr  different  ^ physical 
llgaHa.cy  according  U nature  of  disability.  This  hypothesis  is 
refuted.  No  significant  differences  are  noted  betmeen  the  groups  of  han- 
dicapped children  in  reject  to  physical  adequacy. 
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7.  Thera  are  significant  differences  in  the  nays  In  which  pupils  in 
e Tarions  categories  of  handicap  perceire  the  liyortant  people  in  the^ 

ijjorld.  This  hypothesis  is  also  refuted.  Results  of  the  tasting  indicate 

l(hat  children  in  the  various  categories  of  handicap  are  not  significantly 

! 

(jjifferant  in  their  reports  of  interpersonal  r elations.  However,  signifi- 
<||ant  differences  are  noted  between  the  types  of  interpersonal  relations, 
(tjloss  personal  relations  and  social  participation. 

8.  5^  students  with  different  types  of  handicap  vary  significantly  ^ 
heir  perceptions  of  the  capacities,  abilities,  and  skills  that  they  have 
or  use.  Fron  the  evidence  available,  this  hypothesis  is  refuted.  The 

<|elf  reports,  analyzed  by  groups  of  handicap,  reveal  no  significant  dif- 

I 

j|srences  in  interpersonal  skills.  However,  data  are  United  because  all 
^eas  of  skills  are  not  included  in  this  instrument. 

9.  The  children  in  the  various  classifications  of  handicap  differ 
gnificantly  in  the  objects,  situations,  and  events  which  they  identify 

having  meaning  for  them.  This  hypothesis  is  refuted.  According  to 
heir  self  reports  children  do  not  differ  significantly  in  their  values 
||nd  a^lratlons  and  in  the  realization  of  their  goals  through  satisfying 

I 

Iork  and  recreation  idien  analyzed  by  handicap.  The  children  do  respond 
ifferently,  though,  to  the  kinds  of  objects,  situations,  and  events  which 
hey  value  and  in  their  movement  toward  these.  I 

10.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  groups  of 
l^udents  in  the  various  areas  of  handicap  adjust  to  threatening  situations. 
|liis  hypothesis  is  sustained.  Children  respond  significantly  differently 
1^0  threatening  situations,  at  the  .05  level,  in  terms  of  the  type  of  handi- 
ly. The  most  significant  differences  are  found  between  hearing  impaired 
l^ildren  and  children  with  mild  1^  involvements  requiring  no  siqpport,  with 
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hearing  iapaired  dilldren  scoring  lower.  These  differences  are  signifi- 
cant at  less  than  the  ,01  level.  In  addition,  it  was  determined  that 
handlo^ped  children  respond  with  significant  differences,  at  the  ,01 
level,  to  the  types  of  adjustment  tested,  with  lowest  scores  in  freedom 
from  feelings  of  inadequacy. 

Diseossion  of  the  Findings 

The  rationale  of  this  study  emphasizes  the  concept  of  behavior  as  a 
function  of  perception.  Therefore,  the  way  an  individual  perceives  him- 
self and  his  world  determines  his  actions.  This  concept  is  applied  to 
children  with  handieepplng  conditions.  When  motor  and/or  sensory  depriva- 
tion limit  or  distort  experience,  the  child  is  denied  some  of  the  stimuli 
available  in  the  environment  and  may  have  different  life  experiences  and 
see  the  world  differently  from  the  person  who  is  not  deprived.  The  parts 
of  the  body  affected,  the  severity  of  the  disability,  and  the  degree  to 
idilch  the  handicap  is  visible  to  others  influence  the  nature  of  sensory 
4^>rivatlon  and  the  perceptions  that  ethers  have  of  the  handlciqjpad  child. 
How  others  see  the  child  and  relate  to  him  correlates  with  the  child's 
view  of  himself,  and  acceptance  of  self  is  positively  related  to  accep- 
tance of  others. 

WELthln  the  above  frame  of  reference,  it  was  hypothesised  that  childrmi 

in  the  twelve  categories  of  handicap  vary  significantly  in  their  reports 

1 

relating  to  the  five  aspects  of  self  concept  being  investigated.  With 
the  exception  of  the  area  of  adjustment,  the  findings  do  not  support  the 
hypotheses  set  forth.  Several  factors  may  acoount  for  this.  Even  though 
sensory  experiences  for  these  groups  of  children  may  differ,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  one  group  has  fewer  or  poorer  perceptions  than 
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another,  k second  factor  is  su^astsd  by  studies  reyiewed  in  Chspter  IT. 
Independent  studies  inrestigated  children  with  hearing  and  rlslon  iiig>air- 
■j^ts  and  orthopedic  inyolyenentsy  and  one  conclusion  was  ooraon  to  all  **- 
p||^>blei>8  in  self  perception  do  not  arise  directly  free  the  handicap  bat 

i 

rjlithar  free  enylronmantal  factors,  especially  those  relating  to  inter- 
pj^Bonal  relations.  It  would  seen,  then,  that  the  findings  reported  abore 
ll^nd  support  to  the  rlew  that  the  handicap,  itself,  is  not  the  only  crucial 
fljictor.  How  a handicap  affects  a child  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
sjitial  and  perceptual  lljaltatlons  but  also  on  the  attitudes  of  the  slgnifi- 

int  people  in  his  world  and  the  use  he  chooses  to  uke  of  the  skills  and 
illties  that  ha  has  available  in  the  light  of  the  goals  that  he  bolds  as 


I 

significant. 

Problens 


in  adjustment  can  emerge  £ron  the  interaction  of  the  child  and 


h||.s  world,  his  failure  to  meet  the  expectations  of  significant  people,  and 
|iiB  doubt  in  his  own  ability  to  neat  life's  danands.  In  the  area  of  ad- 
J|istnant,  significant  differences  are  found  between  children  in  the  Tarious 

I 

categories  of  handicap  and  between  the  types  of  adjustnant.  It  is  in  this 

a^'ea  that  the  iipact  of  the  handicap  becones  apparent.  Howerer,  it  is  not 

i 

sliggested  that  a specific  handicap  requires  a particular  kind  cf  adjustnant, 
bnt  rather  that  different  kinds  of  specialised  beharior  nay  be  necessary  to 
d|>pe  with  the  specialised  situations  that  are  Ijposed  the  disability. 


Chapter  VII  reported  the  coll  action  and  analysis  of  data  relating  to  the 
»cond  sub-problen  of  this  study  — the  self  r^orts  of  children  in  the 
u'ious  categories  of  handicap.  It  is  concluded  that  the  aelf  reports  of 
lildran,  anadjrsed  by  handicap,  do  not  r areal  significant  differences 
ccept  in  the  area  of  adjustnant. 


T 

I 

I 

CHApm  Tin 

FINDBICS  REUTITE  TO  SELF  CCHICEPT  AND  IDEAL 
SELF  CCWCEPT  CONQRDENCI  AIDNG  HANDICAPPED 
AND  NC»i-HANDICAPPEO  STUDENTS 

Collection  and  Analysis  of  Data  ' 

This  chapter  discusses  the  procedures  for  analysing  the  data  and  the 
findings  relatlre  to  the  third  and  final  sub-^roblan  of  this  study  •—  the 
significant  differences  between  the  congruency  of  self  and  ideal  self  con- 
cepts of  a selected  groTq>  of  physically  handicapped  and  non-handicapped 
students.  It  nay  be  presumed  that  self  concepts  and  ideal  self  concepts 
are  congruent  when  there  is  correspondence  in  the  views  an  indlridwal  bolds 
of  himself  as  he  believes  he  is  aixi  as  he  feels  he  would  like  to  be*  His 
I evaluations  evolve  from  social  interaction  with  his  family;  his  age>«ates 

who  appraise  him  and  others  in  terms  of  the  physique,  skills,  and  codes 
I valued  by  the  pear  groTq>|  and  adults  playing  a variety  of  diverse  roles  in 

the  larger  oomnmnlty.  Handicapped  children,  living  in  protected  home  and 
school  environments,  may  face  fewer  life  situations  which  force  them  to 
see  themselves  as  significantly  different  from  what  they  would  like  to  be. 

Data  relating  to  self  concept  and  ideal  self  congruency  was  obtained  by 
means  of  the  Q-sort,  an  Instrument  described  in  Chapter  T and  rq>orted  in 
Appendix  F.  Bach  student,  in  both  the  handio^jped  and  non— handicapped 
I groups,  sorted  50  self-referrent  statements  la  terms  of  whether  he  Judged 

each  stateeMnt  to  be  descriptive  of  ■mo"  or  "not  mo."  Two  or  three  days 
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%ter  each  child  sorted  the  same  $0  stateBwnte  as  each  item  was  Judged  to 
(describe  hi*  as  •!  would  like  to  be"  and  ■!  would  not  like  to  be," 

The  self  sort  and  ideal  self  sort  distributions  for  each  child  wore 

I 

djorrelated.  The  resulting  coefficients  serred  as  a neasure  of  the  coti- 
^ency  of  self  and  ideal  self  concept.  The  Q correlation  were  trans- 
Jljornod  into  i scores.  Central  tendencies  and  Tariability  were  noasurod, 
^ the  t-test  was  used  to  doterTaino  significant  diffarences  in  congruency 

I 

^atween  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  In  addition^  t scores  for 
lour  combined  grotips  of  handlers  were  treated  in  like  manner.  Only  re- 
flated groups,  each  containing  no  less  than  5 cases,  were  combined,  Thero- 
i|ore,  8 of  the  12  major  categories  of  handioaqp  used  in  this  study  were 
^roi^ad, 

A major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  gain  insight  into  the  content  of 
ijhe  self  reports  of  handioi^ped  and  non-handicapped  students.  Therefore, 
Significant  Itens  relating  to  the  self  oonoept  and  ideal  self  concept  re- 
ijorts  were  identified,  and  those  lAiich  discrimlnatad  beyond  the  proba- 
iility  of  chance  between  the  ajqjerimental  and  control  groiqps,  whan  tested 
l|y  the  Chi-square  statistic,  were  identified, 

! 

findings  Relating  to  Congruency 


This  research  has  sought  to  ascertain  the  differences  between  the  self 
^d  ideal  self  reports  of  handioj^ed  and  matched  non-handicapped  students, 
j^abla  16  reports  the  findings  relatlre  to  the  Q-sort,  designed  to  measure 
||elf  and  self  ideal  concept  coogruenoy.  The  handicapped  children  scored 

tigher  than  the  non-handicapped  group,  with  significant  differences  at 
ha  ,01  level.  The  results  indicate  that  the  experimental  grotq>  reported 

I 

Ipreatar  congruence  of  self  and  self  ideal  concepts  than  did  the  non- 
ijiandicappad  group. 
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The  scores  for  combined  groups  of  handicapped  children  and  matched 


, Table  16,  Suisaary  Statistics  Helatlre  to  the  Administration  of  the 

I <^Sort  to  Handicapped  and  Non-hand ieapped  Students 


1 Oroiq>s 

Tested 

Total 
B scores 

Hdn. 

B scores 

X 

B scores 

Hange 
B scores 

S.D. 

B scores 

Sxperimen- 

tal 

38.  6H 

.620 

.585 

1.30 

.30b 

Control 

26.17 

.375 

.Uoi 

1.25 

.266 

t - 

U.021  p 

) - .01 

66  pairs. 

65  df. 

control  subjects  were  tasted  for  significance.  Table  17  reports  the  findii^s 
for  children  with  hearing  ij|)airment  (H.I.),  mild  leg  inTolvemnts  (M.L.), 

! leg  involvements  requiring  the  use  of 

crutches  or  wheel  chairs  (C.W.C.), 

1 and  non-rlaible  handlci^a 

< 

(N.7.),  and 

for  the  matched 

non-handicapped  ohil- 

1 dren. 

Table  17. 

Summary  Statistics  Relative  to  the  Administration  of  the  Q-Sort 
for  Combined  Croups  of  Handicaps  and  Control  Subjects 

GroTq>  1 

I of  B 

S.O. 

df. 

t 

E C 

E 

C 

H.I.  11 

.699  .hl6 

.198 

.2A9  10 

U.086 

.01 

M.L.  12 

.720  ,lk2 

.200 

.279  11 

3.660 

.01 

C.W.C.  11 

.506  .267 

,21»0 

.302  10 

2.875 

.02 

1 N.T.  12 

.512  .U02 

.2ii5 

.985  11 

1.100 

N.S. 

Significant  differences  are  noted  for  three  groiq>s,  and  for  each  the  handi- 
capped subjects  report  more  self  and  ideal  self  congruency  than  do  the  non- 
handio^pad.  On  the  other  hand,  children  with  non-visible  handlc<9)s  score 
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In  ths  direction  of  greater  oongraency  when  ooi^>arad  to  the  non-handleapped 
groiq>,  but  this  difference  la  not  significant.  The  slse  of  ths  other 
groups  of  children  classified  by  handicap  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
test  for  significance,  but  the  scores  for  each  is  reported,  with  the  a 


score  for  the  experimental  subjects  indicated 
score  for  the  control  studentsi 

first,  followed  hy  the  s 

Vision  ispalred 

1.83 

1.59 

Savers  am,  leg 

2.87 

2.90 

Misc. , appearance 

3.28 

3.81i 

Miscellaneous 

2.60 

1.27 

The  handicapped  students  score  higher 

in  two  categories  than  do  ths  non- 

handica^pped.  Children  with  wiscellaneoas  handicaps  affecting  appearance 
and  those  with  both  arw  and  leg  inrolTenents  score  lower  than  the  non- 
I handicapped  children.  Howerer,  these  findings  cannot  be  judged  to  be 
i significant. 

Itens  fro*  the  ^sort  which  discriiainate  significantly  between  the  ex- 
jperinental  and  control  gro\;ps  are  reported  in  ippendix  F.  Stud«its*  re- 
ports of  self  concept  and  ideal  self  concept  are  inclnded  for  purposes  of 
coaparlson.  Significant  itans  in  the  self  ideal  sort  indicate  that  ths 
handicapped  children  want  to  be  tall  and  do  not  want  to  be  lacking  in 
jneatness  or  hare  a poor  figure.  These  students  r^ort  that  they  want  to 
|like  their  parents  and  do  not  want  to  be  uipopular.  Howorer,  they  are 
■ore  uncertain  than  the  non-handicapped  children  about  feelings  twoard 
their  siblings.  The  experijwntal  subjects  r^ort  that  they  would  like  to 
hare  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  and  to  be  able  to  sake  ttiings. 
jRe^onses  indicate  that  th^  are  nore  uncertain  than  the  non-handic^ped 

I 

ijgjxn^)  concerning  ari‘iinetio.  A greater  nu«ber  of  handicapped  children  re- 
l^ort  that  they  want  to  watch  and  listen  to  radio  and  telerision.  Although 
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significant,  the  scores  on  this  iten  are  lower  in  the  ideal  sort  than  in 
the  self  sort.  The  experinental  subjects  indicate  that  they  would  not 
like  to  bd'a  poor  sport." 

Results  of  Testing  the  Hypothesis 

In  studying  the  self  conc^t  and  ideal  self  concept  congruency  anong 
handicapped  and  non-handicapped  students,  the  following  hypothesis  was 
tested  I 

11.  T]^  handicapped  children  register  significantly  nore  s«if  concept 

and  ideal  self  concept  congruency  than  ^ physically  non-handicapped 
The  hypothesis  is  sustained  by  the  findings  of  this  study.  The  higher  total 
a score  and  the  neans  for  the  handici5>ped  children  indicate  that  the  handi- 
capped children  report  acre  self  and  ideal  self  congruency  than  the  non- 
handicapped  students,  and  the  t-test  detencLned  that  this  difference  is 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  An  analysis  by  handicap  indicates 
that  there  are  significant  differences  for  three  of  the  four  grotps  sub- 
■Itted  to  statistical  analysis.  Only  the  results  for  the  children  with 
non-vislble  handiceps  are  not  significantly  different  fro*  those  of  a 
■atched  group  of  non-handicapped  children,  although  the  total  score  for 
the  handicapped  grorp  is  higher  than  that  of  the  non-handicapped  group. 

It  is  concluded,  however,  that  the  handicapped  children  as  a group  report 
greater  self  and  ideal  self  congruency. 

Discussion  of  Findiiye 

This  phase  of  the  study  has  sought  to  Beasure  the  congruency  of  the 
r^rts  of  handicapped  and  non-hand  leaped  children  regarding  the  percep- 
tions, beliefs,  feelings,  attitudes,  and  values  which  they  hold  as  charac- 
teristic of  thenselves  and  of  the  persons  they  would  like  to  be.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  highly  significant  differences  exist  in  the  r^orted 
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|[elf  and  idaal  self  congruency  of  handicapped  and  non-handicap ed  ohildr®, 
|ith  the  foraer  groiq)  eridencing  greater  congruency, 

I 

Reference  was  aade  in  Chapter  II  to  the  Tien  of  Conbe  and  Snygg  concem- 
ig  the  comon  assuaption  that  change  in  ealf  i»  brought  about  by  trying  to 
ichieTe  the  ealf  ideal,  but  they  indicate  that  thia  ia  aeldon  true  if  bn- 
bavior  la  notirated  by  innedlate  apecifio  obJectiTea  rather  than  ideala  ro- 
ijaoTed  fro*  the  preeent  aituation  in  both  tine  and  quality,  HoweTer,  Hank, 
|in  hia  atudy  reported  in  Chapter  IV,  concluded  that  children  nho  aav  the»- 


ijBelTee  ae  they  would  like  to  be  eapreaaed  a aignificantly  higher  degree  of 
1 aelf  confidence  and  leaa  uncertainty  about  theaiaelTea,  Perkina  reported 
Itha  atudy  of  Butler  and  Haigh  in  which  it  waa  found  that  nicceaaful  client- 

I 1 

jcMitered  counseling  resulted  in  increased  congruency.  The  study  of  Hanlon, 

Hofstaetter,  and  O'Connor,  reported  proTlously,  concluded  that  aelf  concept 

and  self  idaal  concept  congruency  was  a nornally  distributed  trait  with  an 

oTerall  tendency  to  congruency,  and  naiad juatnent  did  not  require  that  the 

self  and  aelf  ideal  be  negatiTely  correlated.  Chodoroff  cautions  against 

assuning  that  there  is  a one-to-one  relationship  between  adjustment  and 

2 

self  and  self  ideal  correspondence. 

This  research  appears  to  lend  atpport  to  the  laat  point  of  Tiew,  Handi- 
capped children,  as  reported  in  Chapter  VI,  score  significantly  lower  on 
items  relating  to  adjustment  than  do  non-handicapped  children,  but  the  for- 
mer report  significantly  greater  sell  and  ideal  aelf  congruency  than  do  the 
non-handicapped  subjects. 

It  was  hypothesiied  that  the  handicapped  gro«p  would  report  greater 


Hugh  Victor  Perkins,  "A  Study  of  Selected  Factors  Influencing  Percep- 
tions of  and  Changes  in  Children's  Self  Concepts,'*  (uipnblished  Doctor's 
Dissertation,  Maw  York  University),  1956,  p.  20. 
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congruency  than  the  non-handicapped  grotp,  beoatuse  limited  social  contacts 
in  protected  home  and  school  environments  placet-  them  in  fewer  psychologi- 
cal situatin*  in  which  they  were  made  to  see  thanselves  as  significantly 
different  from  what  th^  would  like  to  bo,  Sipport  for  this  viewpoint  le 
found  Im  Table  17  in  whioh  scores  for  children  with  four  t ypes  of  handicip 
are  ooiparsd  with  those  of  matched  non-^iandicappod  subjects.  Significant 
differences  are  noted  for  three  groups.  However,  the  null  hypothesis  can- 
not be  rejected  for  children  with  non-visible  handicaps  who  are  coapared 
with  non-handicapped  children,  indicating  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  beyond  the  probability  of  chance  between  the  gro\ps. 

Therefore,  this  findiig  concurs  with  the  conclusion  of  Cruickshank, 
quoted  in  Ch^ter  IV,  stating  that,  tram  an  external  point  of  view,  nothing 
in  the  visible  picture  labels  children  with  non-visible  handlers  as  being 
different,  and  because  society  views  than  as  "normal,"  they  operate  as 
"normal"  individuals.  In  this  study  Cruickshank  also  reported  in  the  re- 
sults of  a sentenee-oo^letion  test,  designed  to  gain  insight  into  the 
i^act  of  a handicapping  condition  on  a chUd,  in  which  cardiac  children 
gave  more  re^>onses  like  those  of  the  non— handicapped  fnrf  unlike  those  of 
crippled  children.  In  addition,  ha  concluded  that  cardiac  and  non-handi- 
c^ped  children  were  Judged  more  able  to  evaluate  their  parental  relation- 
ships and  general  adjustment  than  wore  the  crippled  children.  It  is 
assumed,  therefore,  that  significant  differences  are  revealed  in  self 
ideal  congruency  between  children  without  handicaps  and  those  whose  handi- 
caps are  apparent. 

Generally,  handicapped  children  ascribe  fewer  negative  descriptions  to 
themselves  in  both  sorts  than  do  the  non-^iandicapped  children,  suggesting 
that  they  feel  less  adequate  and  less  able  to  accept  threatening  concepts 
into  the  self-picture. 
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ippendlx  F reports  the  total  soorss  for  the  responses  of  the  handicapped 
and  non-hand 1 capped  students  for  the  Items  of  the  Q-sort  relating  to  the 
fire  aspects  of  self  being  explored  In  this  research.  Of  the  total  scores 
reported,  only  the  scores  for  the  posltlrely  worded  stateawnts  relating 
to  physical  factors  Indicate  significant  differences  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  In  the  self  sort.  A tmd  Is  noted  for  other 
significant  differences  to  be  revealed  in  the  ideal  self  descriptions. 

[Although  differences  of  significance  are  noted  In  the  ideal  self  sort 
responses,  the  scores  reveal  no  pattern  of  req^onse. 

These  findings  Indicate  that  physically  handlc^ped  children  ascribe 
I the  same  physical  qualities  and  characteristics  to  themselves,  as  they 

I 

would  like  to  be,  as  do  non-band 1 capped  children,  but  they  recognise  their 
jphyslcal  limitations  In  their  self  descriptions.  This  does  not  apply  to 
negatively  worded  stat^ents  In  the  sane  area.  However,  If  children  can 
recognize  their  limitations,  this  is  a positive  step  in  the  direction  of 
ia  healthy  approach  to  their  disabilities  and  opens  the  door  for  counsel- 
ling services  where  needed.  Exploration  by  the  counselor  and  child  ef  the 
a^lratlons  and  goals  that  the  Individual  reports  and  the  major  areas  of 
ambivalence  seems  indicated. 

In  the  self  Ideal  sort  children  In  the  ejq>erlmental  group  report  that 
I they  want  to  like  their  parents,  a source  of  assistance  and  care  for  dls- 

I 

abled  children  but  express  mors  uncertainty  that  non-hand Icapped  children 
about  the  feelings  they  would  like  to  have  for  brothers  aixi  sisters. 

Sibling  relatione  for  the  handicapped  group  deserve  further  study,  but  this 
result  suggests  that  some  of  the  Iji^act  of  tiieir  handicap  may  oome  to  these 
children  In  their  relationships  with  brothers  and  sisters,  a possible 
result  for  some  boys  and  girls  of  Inferior  status  and  restricted  roles  In 

j 

jthe  family. 
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In  both  the  self  and  Ideal  self  sorts  handictq^ped  children  express  an 
Interest  In  listening  to  the  radio  and  watching  television,  an  epected 
response  In  view  of  their  reports  of  limited  social  participation.  However, 
It  Is  noted  that  fewer  children  select  this  Item  as  descriptive  of  the 
person  they  would  like  to  be,  although  It  Is  significant  in  both  sorts. 

There  Is  an  Isplicatloa  here  that  baxidloapped  children  would  be  receptive 
to  other  leisure  time  activities  If  they  were  accessible. 


Suemarj' 

This  chapter  described  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data  and  re- 
pcrted  the  findings  which  related  to  testing  the  hypothesis  posed  by  the 
third  problem  - self  concept  and  Ideal  self  concept  congruency  of  handi- 
capped and  non-handicapped  students.  The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  as 
follows « 

1.  Handicapped  children  report  significantly  greater  congruency  of 

self  and  Ideal  self  conc^ts  than  do  non-hand  Icapped  children. 

2.  Children  with  non-vislble  haxidloaps  are  not  significantly  different 

from  non-handicapped  children  in  the  self  and  Ideal  self  con- 
gruency that  they  report. 

3.  Qenerally  the  haadlc^ped  children  ascribe  fewer  negative 

descriptions  to  themselves  in  both  sorts  than  do  the  non- 
hsTidlcapped  children,  suggesting  that  they  feel  loss  adequate 
and  less  able  to  accept  threatening  concepts  Into  the  self 
picture. 

iu  Inflection  of  the  total  scores  for  the  grouped  Iteais  in  the  self 
and  Ideal  self  sorts  Indicates  that  more  often  significant 
differences  are  found  between  the  Ideal  self  sorts  of  handi- 
capped and  non-handicapped  students  than  the  self  sorts.  The 
exception  to  this  is  in  responses  relating  t«  physical  factors, 
in  which  case  significant  differ^es  are  noted  In  the  self  sort. 

5.  The  analysis  of  individual  items  Indicate  that  the  experimental 
group  reaponds  significantly  differently  from  the  control  group 
to  Items  relating  to  (1)  fipearance  and  physical  skills, 

(2)  parent,  sibling,  and  peer  relations,  and  (3)  sportsman- 
ship, self-confidence,  and  activity  preferences. 


\ i 


6.  Identical  and  almost  identical  reaponsaa  are  noted  for  the 
self  and  ideal  self  aorta  of  the  handicapped  children  for 
items  relating  to  (1)  neatneaa^  coordination,  and  actire 
games,  (2)  relations  vlth  parents,  siblings,  and  the  "group," 
(3)  draei^,  constructing,  reading,  talking  before  the  groi:p, 
and  ooifileting  the  Job  started,  and  (k)  attitude  teward 
monejr. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SUItlARr,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPUCATID® 

Sumary 

Various  aspects  of  the  research  are  suaiarized  in  the  material  mhicb 
follows* 

Statement  of  the  problem*  This  research  has  sou^t  to  investigate  the 
signLfloant  diffexwnces  In  the  self  reports  of  physically  handicapped  and 
non-handicapped  students.  Specifically,  this  stu(^  investigated  throe 
sub-problems t (l)  the  self  reports  of  the  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  a matched  group  of  physically  non-handicipped  children,  (2)  the 
self  reports  of  the  students  in  rarious  categories  of  physical  handicap, 
Bod  (3)  the  self  concept  and  Ideal  aelf  concept  congruency  of  handicapped 
and  non-handicapped  students. 

Tbs  self  concept  is  defined  operationally  in  this  stuc^  to  include  the 
unique  perceptions  and  eraluations  which  the  indlTldual  holds  of  himself 
In  relation  to  the  following  aspectst 
The  physical  organism 

' The  significant  people  in  his  world  and  his  relationship  with  them 

The  capacities,  abilities,  and  skills  ha  has  for  use 

The  objects,  situations,  and  erents  which  are  meaningful  and  hold 
ralue  for  him 

The  situations  which  threaten  the  self  picture  and  the  adjustaent 
techniquas  lAilch  he  selects  for  use. 

The  ideal  self  uses  the  saae  descriptive  co^wnsnts  as  the  self  concept 
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l|ut  In  tha  frame  of  reference  of  vfaat  the  indiyldaal  would  like  to  become. 
Ifhat  the  Indiuldual  eays  he  is  as  he  deecrlbea  hlmeelf  to  another  person 
4s  the  self  report^  which  is  not  synoi^jnsous  with  the  self  concept  but  doe  s 
|iTO  clues  to  the  perceptual  organisation  and  motlratLons  of  the  indlTidual. 

Data  concerning  the  self  reports  and  the  self  and  Ideal  self  congrosncy 
^ere  gathered  from  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  of  200  Items  and  the  Perkins 
(f-sort,  an  instrument  requiring  the  sidojects  to  make  a forced  normal  dls- 
1|ribution  of  50  self -ref errant  statements. 

Background  and  significame  of  the  study.  Each  student  takes  to  the 
Ichoolroom  certain  potentials,  feelings  and  attitudes,  goals,  and  raluss 
4hlch  influence  what  he  can  perceire  as  significant  and  meaningful  to  him. 
knowledge  of  tha  self  concept  of  a child  aids  the  teacher  in  recognising 
1|he  dominant  influence  that  his  unique  perceptions  exert  on  his  attitudes 
Howard  school  and  learning.  Such  information  is  essential  to  the  planning 
()|f  classroom  experiences  that  meet  tha  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of 
i|hs  Individual. 

Reports  in  the  literature  have  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  li^ 
testlgations  of  the  self  concepts  of  children  hare  included  subjects  who 
Here  not  handiciqpped  and  fewer  studies  have  been  made  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  this  area.  Trenda  in  the  investigation  of  tha  self  concepts  of 
Handicapped  children  have  been  (1)  to  compare  students  with  one  specific 
Handicap  to  non-handicapped  children  and  (2)  to  compare  groups  of  siA>- 
Jjects  with  yazying  degrees  of  the  same  handicap.  Many  of  theee  studies 
Have  been  conducted  in  state  schoola,  hospitals,,  and  out-patient  clinics. 

|o  studies  have  been  mede  of  the  universe  of  hacdlcapped  children  nor  of 
H normal  distribution  of  children  with  ona  spaciflc  handicap.  Therefore, 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  investigations  can  only  to  the 
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apeclfio  groups  studied.  It  has  been  noted  that  tha  majority  of  tha 
atudiea  have  sought  to  determlns  the  "quall'ty*  of  the  self  oonoepta  and 
have  served  to  label  and  evaluate  children.  Other  atudiea  of  handicapped 
children  have  explored  such  specific  dimensions  of  tbs  self  concept  as  re- 
action to  falltire  experiences,  social  position  in  the  claaaroom,  attitudes 
of  parents,  rigidity  of  behavior,  and  related  topics. 

No  inveatlgation  has  been  made  of  tha  self  concepts  of  the  students  of 
the  W.lllam  S.  Baer  School  for  the  Physically  Handicapped,  a public  school 
serving  the  physically  handicapped  and  educabls  population  of  Baltimore 
City  and,  currently,  an  adjoining  county.  For  tha  majority  of  the  children 
participating  in  this  study,  the  school  is  organized,  admlnlatered,  and 
programaed  within  the  sams  gensral  framework  aa  are  schools  for  non- 
handlcipped  children,  iiq>lying  that  tbs  sans  situations  and  events  bold 
meaning  for  students  of  both  groups,  and  the  same  personal  and  educational 
nseds  and  basic  goals  prevail  for  handic^iped  axxl  non-handicapped  pupils. 

It  was  a basic  assumption  of  this  stucty  that  knowledge  of  the  "content" 
of  the  self  concept  of  the  handicapped  child  — his  perceptions}  his  ajv 
pralsal  of  his  relationships  and  akills;  his  interests,  aspirations,  and 
goals}  and  his  approach  to  threatening  situations  — enables  the  teacher 
to  function  effectively  in  a number  of  areas  t 

learnli^  tim  problew  that  the  child  faces,  tha  rsatrictions  that  ha 
feels  hinder  their  solution,  and  tbs  frustratione  that  develop  in 
these  8tte]Q}ts 

Hslping  the  child  make  greater  tiae  of  the  akiUa  and  abilities  in  his 
area  of  handloap  as  well  as  t hose  in  which  he  perceives  inadequacy 

Ouidii^  the  child  to  learn  more  about  bis  own  assets  and  limitations 
and  to  make  a vaid.ety  of  adJua-Uaenta  based  on  a knowledge  of  him- 
self. 

Assisting  the  child  in  establishing  goals  in  harmory  with  his  abilities 
and  diaabilltiea  as  well  as  the  demands  of  society}  in  developing 
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self  concepts  and  ideal  self  concepts  that  are  laoie  congruent  as  a 
Beans  of  proneting  Biore  effective  leamli*^ 

ProBioting  the  developeent  of  an  eeotionally  healthy  iadivldnal  in  order 
that  he  can  make  his  adjusteent  in  the  broader  society  and  economr 
of  the  comuilty^ 

Providing  the  experiental  background  out  of  ehlch  the  individual  can 
■ako  wise  choices  as  be  faces  change  in  hieself  intellectually  aid 
physically  and  lives  in  a culture  undergoing  ri^ld  change. 

To  those  ends,  this  research  has  sought  to  investigate  the  self  reports 

iof  physically  handicapped  and  non-handle appod  children,  the  self  reports 

lof  students  in  various  categories  of  physical  handicap,  anl  the  self  aid 

iideal  self  concept  congruency  of  handicapped  and  non-handlca^ad  students. 

Hationale.  The  rationale  for  this  study  consisted  of  the  statoBent  of 
|a  partial  theory  of  the  role  of  the  self  concept  in  hueian  development  and 
l|oehavior  which  served  to  suggest  the  design  of  this  study,  proa^ptod  an 
iprganization  to  ponnit  the  interpretation  of  the  data  gathered,  and  in- 
i|fluenced  the  scop>e  and  conclusions. 

This  self  theory  was  discussed  in  the  statement  of  six  oonstructs  to- 
Ijsother  with  evidence  froBi  the  literature  liiich  supported  each.  The  first 
l|}f  these  constructs  related  to  the  innate  drive  of  the  human  beliK  to  dls> 

I 

llsover  his  potential  and  to  actualize  the  self.  The  role  of  perception  in 
ijjatterning  the  world  of  the  individual  aid  giving  direction  to  his  behavior 
liras  the  second  construct  that  was  developied.  Another  construct  related  to 
l|^he  SBiergBnce  of  the  self  concept  as  a result  of  the  interaction  of  the 


Hugh  Victor  Perkins,  "A  Stu<^  of  Selected  Factors  Influencing  Percepv 
iions  of  the  Changes  in  Children's  Self  Concepts,"  (uipublished  Doctor's 
jWsoortation,  New  loik  University,  1956)*  p.  2li. 


G.  OrviUe  Johnson,  "Quldance  for  Exceptional  Children,"  in  Education 
f Exceptional  Child^  and  Youth,  ed.  IftlliaB  M.  Cmickshank  aid 
Orville  Johnson,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey t Prentice-Hall  Inc,, 

|958),  p.  631. 
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individual  with  other  persons.  The  fourth  construct  focused  on  the  owr- 
gence  of  the  value  system  in  the  process  of  self  development  and  its  role 
in  guiding  the  individual  in  his  evaluation  of  subsequent  experleimes. 
Nsxt,  the  methods  of  dealing  with  peroepitions  that  are  incormistent  with 
the  self  concept  were  disoussed.  The  final  construct  dealt  with  the  re- 
organisation of  the  perceptual  field  and  behavior  change.  In  addition, 
the  major  categories  of  handicap  represented  in  this  stu^y  were  discussed 
in  terms  of  the  rationale  of  tlm  self  concept. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  test  the  fundaimntal  hypothesis  1 
Physically  handicapped  students  and  physically  non-handicapped  pupils 
is  tte  ways  ^ ifcieh  they  view  themselves  and  their  world t they  in 

^ characteristics  and  qualities  which  they  ascribe  ^ themselve'b. 

To  facilitate  the  nqiloration  of  this  hypothesis,  eleven  specific  hypothe- 
ses were  investigated.  These  wore  grouped  under  three  sub-probleais  anl 


are  listed  belowt 

Self  reports  of  physically  handicapped  children  and  phyaicany  non- 
handicapped children 

Physically  handicapped  students  pejjort  themselves  as  significantly  less 
adequate  physically  than  do  non.*andicappod  children. 

Self  reports  of  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  reveal  signifi- 
cantly less  close  personal  relations  and  less  social  participation 
than  do  those  of  non-handicapped  children. 

niysically  handicapped  students  report  themselves  as  significantly  less 
adequate  in  terms  of  the  capacities,  abilities,  and  eimiii  that  they 
have  for  use  than  do  non-handicapped  students. 

Students  with  physical  handicaps  have  a significantly  different  outlook 
on  life  and  have  significantly  less  satisfying  work  and  recreational 
pursuits  than  do  the  non-handic^>ped. 

Handicapped  students  report  themselves  as  possessing  significantly  less 
eiaotional  stability  and  use  Mre  physical  luaiifestations  in  self 
adjustment  than  do  non-handicapped  students. 

2.  Self  reports  of  students  in  various  categories  of  physic  ad  handicap 
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Students  in  the  rarlons  categories  of  handicap  perceira  theeiselTas  as 
significantly  different  in  physical  adequacy  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disability. 

There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  pupils  in  the 
rarious  categories  of  handicap  peroeiTe  the  important  people  in 
their  world. 

Students  with  different  types  of  handicap  wary  significantly  in  their 
perceptions  of  the  capacities,  sbllltles,  and  skills  they  hafve 
for  use. 

The  children  in  the  various  categories  of  handicap  differ  signifi- 
cantly in  the  objects,  situations,  and  events  which  they  identify 
as  ha^ng  meaning  for  them. 

There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  groups  of 
students  in  the  various  areas  of  handicap  adjust  to  threatening 
situations . 

3,  Self  concept  and  ideal  self  concept  congruency  among  handicapped 

C' 


|nd  non-handicapped  students 

The  handicapped  children  register  significantly  more  self  concept  and 
ideal  self  congruency  than  do  ptyslcally  non-handicapped  children. 

He  search  design.  In  this  stud/  a random  selection  of  groups  was  not 
j^easibls.  The  saa^le  consisted  of  the  testable  population  of  the  William 
1).  Baer  School  for  the  Plysically  Handicapped,  serving  Baltimore  City  and 
|n  adjoining  county,  and  a group  of  non-handicapped  students  matched  in 
|ex,  race,  socio-economic  level,  grade,  intelligence  quotient,  and  reading 
tevel  selected  from  seven  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in  Baltimore 
^ity.  The  children,  in  grades  k“9,  tested  at  a minimum  of  U.O  reading 
Ijevel.  Qe  ns  rally,  the  handicaps  of  the  students  in  the  experimental  group 
|rare  hearing  impairment,  vision  impaiment,  severe  and  moderate  motor  dis- 
Ibilitles,  non-vislble  handicaps  necessitating  restriction  in  activity, 

|nd  disabilities  affecting  appearance. 

The  treatirota  related  to  testing  for  significant  differences  (1)  the 
|elf  reports  of  the  experimental  and  control  gvoups,  (2)  the  self  reports 
j^f  children  in  various  categories  of  handicap,  and  (3)  the  self  concept 
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and  ideal  self  concept  congruency  of  the  handlctpped  and  non-handicapped 
children. 

Selection  of  the  inatmmanta.  Two  pencil— and-paper  inatrumenta,  judged 
sufficiently  reliable  and  valid  for  thla  study,  were  used  to  obtain  data. 

The  Mental  Health  Analysis  consisted  of  200  ”yes-no*  questions,  classi- 
fied as  "assets”  or  attitudes,  skills,  aspirations,  and  achievements  to  be 
develcped  and  "liabilities”  or  threats  to  aaotlonal  security  ispeding  the 
attainment  of  objectives  and  satisfactions.  Reliability  coefficients  for 
the  categories  and  total  scores  are  reported  to  range  from  .89  to  ,90  and 
ooefflolents  for  the  ten  coi^jonents  from  .80  to  .85.  In  the  construction 
of  this  instrument  attention  was  given  to  both  content  and  coneurront  va- 
lidity by  selecting  the  most  discriminating  from  a universe  of  questions, 
wording  to  disguise  the  intent  of  the  items,  and  conputing  phi  hoeffxcdents 
to  determine  the  power  of  each  item  to  dLscriminate  between  those  scoidng 
high  and  low.  A median  phi  coefficient  for  all  itee^  was  .U5. 

Fbr  the  experimental  and  control  groups,  scores  were  calculated  for 
"aasets"  and  "liabilities"  and  a total  score  indicating  adjustment  was  d^ 
tsrmlned.  These  scores  were  tested  for  signifloant  differences.  By 
groxjplng  related  co^ionents,  this  instrument  sernred  to  gather  data  related 
to  the  five  aspects  of  the  self  concept  being  explored!  (1)  physical  or- 
ganism, (2)  interpersonal  relations,  (3)  skills,  cepacitles,  and  abili- 
ties, (U)  meaningful  objects,  situations  and  events,  and  (5)  adjustment. 

By  testing  the  coaponent  scores  and  grotps  of  oosponent  scores  for  sig- 
nificant differences,  those  ejects  of  the  self  reports  for  which  the  null 
hypothesis  had  to  be  rejected  were  noted.  In  addition,  an  analysis  by 
handicap  investigated  significant  differences  in  the  self  reports  in  terms 
of  the  nature  of  the  handicap. 
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The  Q-sort  used  In  this  study  was  designed  by  Perkins  and  required  the 
ibhild  to  Bake  tuo  nonul  distributions  of  ^ posltiTe  and  negatiire  self- 
Itreferrent  statenenta  for  the  purpose  of  Baasuring  (1)  his  self  report  of 
|.teiB9  descriptlYe  of  *Be*  and  "not  na”  and  (2)  his  ideal  self  report,  "I 
Irould  like  to  be”  and  "I  vould  not  like  to  be.”  By  oorralating  each  ohild's 
l^elf  sort  and  ideal  sort,  a neasure  of  his  self  and  ideal  self  congruency 
Iras  obtained.  By  testing  these  scores  for  significant  differences,  it  vas 
|>osslble  to  compare  the  handicapped  and  non-handloapped  groups  in  teras  of 
bongrusney.  The  Q-sort  has  a reliability  ooeffloient  of  *65  for  children 
in  grades  k and  6 as  dateiraLnsd  by  Perkins  and  of  .925  for  a snail  group 
bf  ninth  grade  handicapped  children  vho  participated  in  this  study*  By 
|oiq>aring  the  Q-sort  results  with  those  obtained  by  an  aoctemal  neastire 
bf  self  concept  to  ascertain  raUdlty,  a naan  percentage  of  agreensnt  of 
^0^  was  obtained  by  Perkins. 

Collection  and  analysis  of  data.  Data  for  this  stuc^  was  collected 
buring  May  and  June,  1961,  from  72  children  in  the  WLlliaa  S.  Baer  School 
bnd  Batched  IndiTiduals  located  in  7 elenentaiy  and  junior  hig^  schools, 
the  self  sorts,  ideal  self  sorts,  and  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  were  aid^ 
Idnistered  on  3 or  k oonsecutiTe  days.  Adjustaents  in  the  testing  pro- 
bedure  vas  made  for  the  hearing  impaired  children  in  order  to  minimi se 
Idsundarstandings  that  could  arise  from  their  language  problem.  Adapta- 
tions in  testing  procedures  for  <diildran  with  Tision  and  eommunication 
blsabilitlss,  brain  damage,  and  coordination  probleau  affecting  writing 
to  be  Bade  in  order  that  these  children  mt  be  penalised  for  their 
liandleapping  conditions. 

An  analysis  by  items  gare  clues  to  the  "content”  of  self  perceptions 
bf  the  two  groups  of  children  being  studied.  The  testing  of  the  Indlrldual 
Items  of  the  Mental  Health  Analysis  and  the  Q-sort  by  the  Chi-square 
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statistic  indicated  Ihose  items  for  which  slgnifioant  differences  were 
noted  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  A similar  treatnnt 
was  used  for  total  ooaqwnent  scores  obtained  from  tl»  former  instrument. 
The  scores  for  the  major  diTisions  and  total  scores  of  the  Mental  Health 
Analysis  wre  measured  by  the  t-test  to  deteimine  whether  obtaiimd  dif- 
ferenoes  in  means  mre  larger  than  could  be  expected  by  chance.  Analysis 
of  Tarianoe  designs  were  used  to  test  for  significant  differences  between 
the  self  reports  of  the  children  in  the  categories  of  handle^  represented 
in  this  study.  In  order  to  test  for  significant  differences  between  the 
reported  self  concept  and  ideal  self  concept  congruency  of  the  experlmaiv- 
tal  and  control  groups,  Q-oorrelatlons  were  ooi^ted,  atxi  Fisher's 
■r  to  a”  transformation  tables  were  used  to  change  each  correlation  to  a 
s score.  The  t-test  vas  used  to  coi^ute  signifioant  differences. 

The  .05  point  of  signifloance  vas  designated  as  the  IstbI  at  idiich  tlu 
mull  hypothesis  vas  rejected. 

Basic  assumptions . The  basic  assumptions  underlyii^  this  research  verei 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  self  concepts  of  students  is  significant  in  deter- 

mining their  educational  needs  and  planning  an  adequate  educa- 
tional program. 

2.  The  self  reports  of  pbysleally  handicapped  and  ncn-handiciq[>ped 

students  are  not  synonymous  with  the  self  concepts  of  these 
IndiTiduals  but  do  praride  clues  to  their  p>erceptual  organi- 
sation and  motiTatlon. 

3.  Valid  and  reliable  self  reports  can  be  obtained  from  the  Mental 

Health  Aiulysis  and  the  Q-sort. 

k*  Children  in  grades  k to  9,  reading  at  a minimum  of  fourth-grade 
level  on  standardised  reading  tests,  have  sufficient  skin  in 
reading  to  use  the  instruments  selected  and  sufficient  maturi- 
ty to  report  their  self  concepts  with  insight  and  understanding. 

5*  To  the  school  administrator,  concerned  with  guiding  the  planning 
of  a sequential  educational  program,  the  grade-level  placement 
of  students  is  a more  crucial  variola  than  age  idien  age  and 
grade-level  cannot  be  equated.  Therefore,  grade-lev«l  rather 
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than  age  was  selected  as  one  of  the  six  rariables  on  vhlch  the 
experlaenbal  and  control  groups  were  eatcbed. 

6,  *1 1 uncontrolled  rariables,  not  accounted  for  In  this  research, 

that  are  llke^  to  Influence  the  self  reports  of  the  subjects 
are  randoely  distributed  aaong  both  the  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped  groups  and,  therefore,  do  not  affect  the  results. 

Dellnltationa  of  the  research . Recognition  was  >ade  of  the  fact  that 

1:.he  self  report  was  at  best  an  i|>proxination  of  the  self  concept  of  the 

Iphild.  In  addition,  the  Instrunants  used  prorided  only  a partial  descrip- 

tfi^ion  of  the  self  picture  and  presented  a limitation  in  obtaining  precision 

!^n  the  stuc^j'^.  The  inrestigation  was  also  limited  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 

Iphildren  studied  and  the  size  of  the  saapls.  The  conclusions  of  this  stuc^ 

Ihpply  only  to  the  selected  group  of  physically  handicapped  stxidents  in  the 

mniiam  S.  Baer  School  and  the  control  group  of  non-handicapped  ehildren 

i^ho  participated  in  the  study.  However,  these  conclusions  may  serve  as 

i^^ypotheses  for  further  research  concerning  the  self  reports  of  other  groups 

ipf  handicapped  children  and  for  investigations  of  the  self  concepts  of 

(individual  children  with  physical  handicaps. 

iponclusions  ' 

The  conclusions  of  this  research  consist  of  a series  of  general  state* 

ipenbs  which  emerge  from  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  findings 

I ^ 

'[reported  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

1.  The  physically  handicapped  children  in  this  studjr  report  themselves 
las  not  significantly  different  from  noi>-handlcapped  students  in  assets  or 
attitudes,  aspirations,  skills,  and  achievements  contributing  to  self  ac- 
tualization. llthou^  the  handicapped  children  score  l<erer  on  tbs  assets 
iwfaich  they  ascribe  to  themselves,  the  differences  between  this  grot^  and 
the  no  rehandle apped  group  are  not  statistically  significant. 

Althou^  the  children  in  the  experimental  group  score  lower  in  the 
area  of  interpersonal  skills,  no  significant  differences  are  noted  between 

« ' — 
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this  grovp  and  the  control  groiq).  Handicapped  children  ascribe  to 
selves  more  positive  statements  relating  to  alrm«  and  abilities  and 
fewer  negative  statements  than  do  the  non-handle^ped  children.  In  addi- 
tion, the  former  group  of  children  report  themselves  as  adequate  in  outlook 
and  goals.  No  significant  dlfforenoos  are  noted  between  the  two  groups  in 
tbs  component  scores  for  behavioral  iaawturity  and  eaiotional  instability. 

The  handicapped  children  take  a more  positive  stand  for  sportsmanship 
than  do  the  non-handicapped.  In  comparison  with  the  control  subjects,  more 

I 0 

, handicapped  children  report  themselves  as  Hk-lne  roadii*  and  watchii*  tele- 

■ 

vision.  More  handlespped  than  noz>-haadicappsd  children  feel  that  they  can 
have  "a  good  talk"  with  their  teachers,  report  that  they  like  the  traits 
of  their  friends,  and  indicate  that  their  parents  let  them  luke  decisloim 
for  themselves. 

2.  The  handicq)ped  children  import  thesuelves  as  beit«  significantly 
loss  free  of  liabilities  which  can  threaten  the  attainesnt  of  satisfactions 
and  objectives  and  can  ooniribute  to  problems  of  adjustment  than  do  non- 
handicapped  children.  Significantly  fewer  handicapped  than  non-handicapped 
children  ascribe  to  themselves  positive  physical  characteristics.  They  re- 
port themselves  less  adequate  than  children  without  disabilities  in  ninniiv 
and  jumping,  skille  related  to  use  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  fewer  handi- 
capped children  report  that  they  like  to  "play  hard." 

The  handlo^ed  children  report  that  they  have  less  satisfying  close 
personal  relations  and  less  opportuxxLtlss  for  social  participation  than 
do  non-handloappod  children.  More  children  in  the  experLmental  report 
that  they  lack  interesting  leisure  time  activities,  do  not  participate  with 
their  peers  in  organized  groins,  do  not  know  a person  with  whom  to  trust 
secrets,  and  cannot  depend  on  others.  More  ambivalence  is  expressed  by 
handicapped  children  concerning  their  role  as  a leader,  and  fewer  handicq^jped 
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than  non-handicapped  children  indicate  that  they  can  tell  interesting 
stories. 

3.  The  self  reports  of  the  children  do  not  differ  significantly  in 
teras  of  the  nature  of  the  handicap  in  the  areas  rf  physical  adequacy,  in- 
terpersonal relationships,  social  skills,  and  goals  and  ralues.  Howaver, 
significant  differences,  at  the  ,05  level,  are  noted  betseen  the  children 
in  the  classifications  of  handicjq>  in  the  area  of  ad justaeot. 

The  Bost  significant  differences  in  adjustaent,  noted  at  the  .01  level, 
are  found  between  children  with  aild  leg  involvements  and  hearing  ii^aired 
children.  Of  all  the  groups  of  handicaps,  children  with  aild  leg  involve- 
aants  requiring  little  or  no  support  score  highest  and  those  with  coaanni- 
cation  disorders  lowest.  Several  factors  are  iiportant  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  finding.  The  barrier  quality  of  a coMunication  disorder 
keeps  hearing  iapaired  children  froa  using  information  froa  the  environ- 
ment to  the  fullest,  restricts  their  life-space,  and  inhibits  them  from 
solving  their  personal  probleais  and  resolving  their  anxieties  by  verbal 
means.  The  life-experiences  and  the  nature  of  the  probleas  with  which 
they  must  cope  differ  from  those  of  hearing  children.  It  would  follow, 
then,  that  hearing  iiipaired  children  adjust  less  well  to  life  situations 
when  judged  by  the  same  criteria  as  hearing  children.  On  the  other  band, 
the  child  i*iose  only  handicap  is  a aild  lag  involvement  requiring  no  brace 
j or  crutch  is  not  faced  with  sensory  deprivation,  is  not  greatly  limited  in 
exploring  his  environment,  and  does  not  face  the  threats  of  recurrent  ill- 
ness. He  is  relatively  free  of  many  of  the  restrictions  facing  children 
with  other  types  of  handicaps.  Little  or  no  restriction  iaposed  by  the 
handiceq)  stands  in  the  way  of  his  developing  his  skllla  and  abilities  to 
the  fullest  and  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  significant  people  in  his 
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li.  As  a group  boys  and  girls  with  handicaps  raport  Bignificantly  greater 
congruency  of  the  self  and  ideal  self  concepts  than  do  the  no»>handloapped 
children.  However,  children  with  non-vlsiblB  handicips  do  not  report  theis- 
selves  as  signifleantly  different  from  the  non-handicapped  children  in  1his 
respect.  This  supports  ths  theory  ptroposed  by  Cmlckshank  that  these  chil- 
dren are  viewed  by  sodaty  as  not  different  from  non-handicapped  children 
and,  therefore,  they  function  more  like  non-handicapped  children  than  chil- 
dren idiosa  handicaps  are  apparent. 

Handicapped  children  give  identical  or  almost  identical  reaponsas  (with- 
in It  responses  and  within  the  same  pattern)  in  both  the  self  sort  and  ideal 
self  sort  for  items  relating  to  (1)  being  neat,  not  being  clumsy,  and  TtUng 
active  games  (2)  joining  in  what  the  group  is  doing,  (3)  liking  their  bro- 
thers and  sisters  and  having  parents  who  do  not  expect  too  vich,  althouih 
maqjr  responses  indicate  ambivalence  for  both  items,  (it)  drawing  pictures, 
taking  things  apart  and  putting  them  together,  talking  well  before  the 
group,  working  until  the  Job  is  Unisbed,  and  liking  reading,  and  (5)  think- 
ing that  anney  is  i^wrtant,  althou^  responses  in  this  area  indicate  some 
division  in  opinion. 

In  comparing  self  sort  and  ideal  self  sort  scores  relating  to  the  five 
aspects  of  self  being  studied,  differences  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  chance  are  found  more  often  between  ths  self  ideal  descriptions  of 
the  handicapped  and  non>handicapped  children  than  between  ths  self ' dsscrii>- 
tions.  However,  no  specific  pattern  for  the  direction  of  the  Ideal  sort 
responses  of  handicapped  children  is  noted.  This  generalisation  is  not 
true,  however,  for  items  rslatisig  to  physical  factors.  In  this  area  there 
are  significant  differences  in  the  self  descriptions-but  no  signlfioant 

differences  in  the  ways  in  which  these  gro\q}s  of  children  reported  them- 
selves as  they  would  like  to  be.  As  physical  organisms  handicapped  children 
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i|io  not  want  to  be  different  fron  non-handle  apped  children,  but  thex  do  re- 
l|recognlze  their  inadequacies  and  report  these,  a prerequisite  to  acceptance 
|and  healthy  cooqwnsation. 

5.  The  handicapped  students  report  theBselves  aa  signifleanbly  lass 
i|trell  adjusted  than  do  students  without  disabilities.  The  lover  total  scores 
ijon  itens  relating  to  adjustment  glTs  indication  of  less  adequacy  in  this 
ijaiea  for  the  handicapped  children.  This  coupled  with  the  reported  lack  of 


jfreedoB  from  liabilities  indicate  probleins  of  adjustnent. 

I 

Most  significant  of  the  areas  of  adjustment  in?estigated  is  the  one  re- 
lating to  feeling  of  inadequacy,  feelings  which  can  arise  from  lack  of 
isatlsfying  close  personal  relations  and  inability  to  live  up  to  the  etrp)ec- 
Itations  of  others.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  most  significant  dlffer- 
jsnees  between  the  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  children  are  noted.  More 
lhandicapped  than  non-handlcspped  children  report  themselTes  as  (1)  being 
unable  to  depend  on  others,  (2)  having  frequent  need  to  make  excuses  for 
1 themselves,  (3)  finding  it  hard  to  gst  along  with  many  people,  (U)  haviiig 
Idifficulty  making  friends  with  the  people  they  like,  (5)  being  Judged  by 
I others  as  not  dependable,  (6)  being  less  able  than  their  friends  to  do 
things  well,  (7)  being  unable  to  get  the  best  seat  at  a program,  and  (8) 

I needing  frequent  help  from  their  teachers.  In  addition,  it  is  noted  that, 

I generally,  handicapped  children  ascribe  fewer  xwgative  descriptions  to  them- 
selves than  do  the  non-handicapped  children  in  both  the  self  and  ideal  self 
sorts,  suggesting  that  they  do  not  feel  sufficiently  adequate  to  accept 
threatening  concepts  into  the  self  picture  readily.  In  another  significant 
area,  a larger  nuaber  of  handicapped  than  non-handicapped  children  indicate 
that  they  are  significantly  less  free  of  nervous  manifestations.  They  find 
it  more  difficult  to  take  things  easy  and  to  go  to  sleep  and  report  that 
they  often  have  headaches  and  stomach-aches. 

I 
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IH)llcations 

Ih  terms  of  the  rationale  of  this  study,  the  school  that  seeks  to  deal 
affectively  with  behavior  must  consider  how  children  view  themselves,  aid 
them  to  perceive  themselves  and  their  world  in  satisfying  ways,  guide 
them  to  discover  their  liabilities  under  oonditions  that  are  relatively 
free  from  threat,  and  help  them  set  goals  toward  which  th^  can  make 
satisfjring  movement.  As  a result  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  considera- 
tion is  given  to  iiplications  for  school  planning  that  will  aid  the  handi- 
capped students  in  making  adequate  self  perceptions  and  in  moving  toward 
new  experittices  with  feelings  of  challenge  rather  than  threat.  These  im- 
plications enconpass  the  activities  of  all  the  professional  staff — ^princi- 
pal, teachers,  pupil-personnel  worker,  social  worker,  therapists,  and 
nurse. 

Knowledge  of  how  individuals  perceive  themselves.  A major  liplicatlon 
of  the  findings  of  this  study  indicates  that  the  school  take  steps  to  de- 
termine, insofar  as  possible,  the  personal  meanings  of  the  individual 
child.  The  self  reports  of  handicapped  children  do  not  reveal  significant 
differences  in  terms  of  the  classification  or  nature  of  the  disability. 
Therefore,  much  of  the  behavior  considered  "typical"  of  the  handicapped 
evolves  from  the  conflict  situations  in  irtilch  the  children  find  thaauelves 
and  is  not  intrinsic  in  the  disability,  inplying  the  need  for  studying 
children  as  individuals  rather  than  as  groups  of  children  with  specific 
handicaps. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  for  exceptional  children  depends  to 
a large  degree  on  the  recruitment,  selection,  and  pre-service  and  In- 
seinrLce  training  of  personnel  to  staff  the  school.  Ideally  the  staff 
should  have,  or  have  the  potential  for,  sensitivity  to  see,  hear,  and 
"read"  what  children  do,  say,  and  write;  a working  knowledge  of  the  basic 
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principles  of  ht»an  developnantj  and  a knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 

! 

physical  handicaps  represented  in  the  school  population  and  the  effects 
of  such  disabilities  on  the  life-^ace  of  the  students.  Cooperatire  pro- 
gran  eTaluation  and  staff  planning  activities  should  alert  teachers  to 
their  needs  for  continuous  professional  growth  through  university  courses 
and  participation  in  local  workshops.  The  availability  of  a good  pro- 
fessional library  is  inportant  if  teachers  are  to  know  the  currant  de- 
velopnents  in  educational  theory,  the  latest  infonaation  in  the  field  of 
j child  developmant,  and  the  most  recent  research  in  the  field  of  special 
education. 

Resources  within  the  school  should  bo  used  to  their  fullest.  Medical 
and  educational  records  contain  iiportant  information.  To  facilitate 
the  use  of  medical  records,  a portion  of  the  two  days  on  which  teachers 
report  for  duty  prior  to  the  formal  opening  of  school  can  be  reserved 
for  this  activity.  During  this  time  the  nurse  is  free  to  servo  as  a re- 
source parson  for  the  interpretation  of  the  records.  Additional  informa- 
tion about  individual  children  can  bo  gained  from  personnel  whose  specific 
responsibilities  enable  them  to  see  children  In  different  situations  and 
under  different  conditions.  Participation  of  the  therapists  and  the  prpil 
personnel  worker  in  the  nurse-teacher  conferences  would  permit  a team  ip- 
proach  to  the  study  of  the  child. 

foowlodge  of  how  individual  children  see  themselves  and  the  world  can 
be  obtained  in  more  specific  ways.  Frequent  use  of  problaai- centered  group 
discussions  in  social  studios  and  literature,  the  writing  of  autobiogra- 
phies and  daily  experiences,  and  the  observation  of  the  child  in  a variety 
of  situations  enables  the  teacher  to  got  clues  of  the  child's  self  percep- 
tions. Mare  time  is  needed  for  the  pupil  personnel  worker  and  social 
-'I  worker  to  "learn"  the  handicapped  child  and  to  confer  with  him  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  to  establish  rapport  so  that  the  child  is  able  to  share 
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his  fears  and  anxieties,  interests  and  aspirations,  and  successes  and 
failures. 

Development  of  satisfying  perceptions.  Findings  of  this  research  in- 
dicate that  the  handicapped  children  report  having  less  satisfying  per- 
ceptions of  themselves  as  physical  organisms,  less  satisfying  close  per- 
sonal relations  and  opportunities  for  social  participation,  and  more 
feelings  of  inadequacy  than  do  a matched  grorq)  of  non-handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  school  must  assume  responsibility  for  providing  the  experi- 
ences that  will  help  these  children  perceive  themselves  as  wanted,  ac- 
cepted, able,  and  responsible. 

^eclallzed  services  in  physical  and  occrpational  therapy,  speech 
correction,  clinic  sessions,  and  frequent  pediatric  encaminationa  should 
be  continued  in  the  school.  However,  more  opportunities  should  grow  out 

i 

of  these  services  for  e3q>laining  the  nature  of  the  disability  to  the 
child,  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  iapairment  as  "different"  rather 
than  "not  as  good,"  acquainting  the  child  with  the  restrictions  that  the 
handle^  inplles  as  well  as  the  areas  of  physical  activity  that  are  open 
to  him,  and  guiding  the  child  to  see  his  responsibilities  toward  self 
ir^rovement.  The  school  should  plan  a course  in  good  grooming  to  enable 
the  handicapped  boys  and  girls  to  make  the  most  of  their  physical  assets 
and  present  themselves  before  others  in  a favorable  manner. 

The  handicapped  child  needs  the  guidance  and  sipport  of  home  and  school 
in  establishing  close  personal  relationships,  participating  in  group  ac- 
tivities with  his  agenaates,  and  engaging  in  satisfying  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities. 

Adult  education  grotps  and  P.T.A.  programs  can  play  a significant  role 
in  helping  parents  gain  insight  through  grotp  experiences  in  understanding, 
accepting,  and  adjusting  to  their  handicapped  childreni  to  coniunicate 
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valuable  information  to  the  school;  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  the  educational  program.  The  school  should  review 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  seek  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  lack  of  success  of  past  programs,  and  make  plana  in  the  U«ht 

of  present  knowledge  and  past  a:qperlenca. 

Sven  when  it  is  not  possible  to  change  the  situation  in  which  the  child 
lives  outside  of  school,  an  attm^pt  should  be  made  to  change  self  percep- 
tions by  making  the  classroom  environment  radically  different  from  what 
the  child  has  experienced  previously.  A climate  of  warmth,  understanding, 
acceptance,  and  stqpport  can  help  the  child  develop  new  perc^tions  of  him- 
self and  his  relationships  with  others. 

The  child  should  have  many  opportunities  to  develop  positive  identifi- 
cations with  his  fellow  men  through  participation  and  vicarious  s:q3erience8 
with  worthy  people  varied  in  race,  color,  creed,  abilities,  and  disabili- 
ties.' What  the  child  does  to  actualize  the  self  is  likely,  therefore,  to 
contribute  to  the  actualization  of  those  with  liiom  he  identifies.  In  turn, 
their  achievements  become  his  achievements.  The  provision  of  opportunities 
to  meet  and  identify  with  handicapped  adults  who  are  making  a contribution 
to  society,  including  handicapped  teachers,  is  an  area  desejrving  study. 

The  provision  of  opportunities  for  groi]p  participation  for  handicapped 
children  is  another  area  which  should  be  explored.  Readiness  for  broader 
social  participation  can  be  fostered  within  the  protected  environment  of 
the  school  by  helping  the  children  prepare  for  new  psychological  situations. 
Opportunities  in  the  school  which  provide  for  social  interaction,  wholesome 
conflicts  and  accommodations,  applications  of  social  controls,  the  exercise 
of  leadership,  and  the  acceptance  of  re^enslbillties  should  be  utilized 
toward  this  end.  Maximum  use  of  grotp  situations  in  the  classroom 
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instructional  program  and  broader  participation  in  student  government  can 
aid  in  the  building  of  social  attitudes  and  values.  Integrating  children 
with  various  handicaps  in  the  classrooms,  whenever  and  wherever  possible, 
groups  children  with  differing  strengths  and  disabilities  and  enables  thoa 
to  use  the  skills  learned  in  their  unique  instructional  programs.  Hearing 
ispaired  children  can  use  their  skills  in  lip  reading  and  speech  as  tbqy 
participate  with  hearing  children.  The  orthopedlcally  involved  diild  can 
learn  to  participate  in  psychological  comfort  with  those  who  can  walk, 
learning  to  be  as  ind ep end  ant  as  possible  but  accepting  help  with  grace 
when  necessary. 

Opportunities  for  broader  social  participation  can  be  provided  in  a num- 
ber of  ways.  Inviting  children  from  other  schools  to  share  a science  fair, 
art  exhibit,  musical  program,  play,  or  party  can  give  handic^ped  children 
opportunities  to  plan  cooperatively,  assume  the  roles  of  host  and  hostess, 
and  develop  feelings  of  adequacy  as  they  have  opportunities  to  share  their 
skills  and  abilities.  Trips  to  other  schools,  oonceirts,  museums,  histori- 
cal points,  and  restatirants  can  enrich  the  experiences  of  these  children 
aiKi  provide  them  with  ideas  to  share  with  others,  as  well  as  to  train  them 
to  move  through  the  broader  community.  A survey  can  be  made  by  school 
P.T.A.  of  available  resources  in  the  community  that  can  appropriately  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  group  participation  for  these  handicapped  children. 
Service  clubs  can  be  approached  concerning  the  availability  of  transporta- 
tion. At  the  same  time  parent  counseling  may  be  needed  if  the  home  does 
not  value  and  encourage  such  participation. 

As  the  child  plans  to  transfer  to  a neighborhood  school  or  a comprehen- 
sive high  school,  other  types  of  preparation  may  be  necessary.  The  school 
must  be  ready  to  receive  the  child.  Many  educators  have  had  no  contacts 
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with  handicapped  children,  are  not  comfortable  in  working  with  thorn,  and 
lack  nrejerstanding  of  the  accoin>lishment8  these  children  have  developed 
in  their  special  classes.  In  many  situations  effective  int^ration  may 
reqaire  that  a well-developed  orientation  program  be  made  available  to 
educators,  not  for  the  purpose  of  developing  specialists,  but  for  de- 
I veloping  positive  and  accepting  attitudes  toward  handicapped  children. 

In  addition,  interchange  of  teachers  between  the  regular  schools  and  the 
school  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  the  promotion  of  worthy  spe- 
cialised teachers  to  administrative  and  s\q>orvisory  positions  in  regu- 

j 

lar  schools  are  indicated. 

i 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  child  to  be  Integrated  into 
! the  regular  program— the  skills  and  information  necessary  for  academic 
I progress  and  the  problems  he  may  face  in  adjusting  to  the  world  of  the 
non-handicapped.  Integration  is  most  successful  when  the  handicapped  child 
sees  values  in  the  activities  of  the  new  grotp  and  can  participate  in  some 
activities  on  relatively  equal  terms.  In  preparation  for  experiences  in 
the  non-handicapped  society,  the  handlc«q)ped  child  must  have  full  knowledge 
of  his  assets,  be  aware  of  his  disability,  appreciate  the  significance  of 
medical  reccmmendation,  and  accept  the  limited  participation  ^ich  his  han- 
dicap Ijiposes.  In  addition,  the  child  Wio  has  been  a leader  in  a small 
school  of  handicapped  children  should  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of 
needing  to  assume  other  roles  in  the  groiq). 

The  ideas  discussed  above  indicate  ways  in  which  the  school  can  help 
the  handicapped  child  move  toward  others,  but  be  cannot  achieve  grotqp  ac- 
c^tance  if  society  is  not  prepared  to  accept  him.  Many  problems  of  the 
handicapped  child  stem  from  social  phencmena  and  must  be  remedied  by  so- 
cial action.  The  use  of  mass  media  and  talks  before  civic  groups,  Indus- 
d 

trial  grotps,  P.T.A.  organizations,  church  groups,  service  clubs,  and 
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school  assemblies  can  aid  in  conmmnicating  to  the  public  an  tmderstanding 
of  the  strengths  and  needs  of  the  handicapped  person.  There  is  a need  to 
study  ways  in  which  the  public  can  participate  with  the  handlc^ped  child. 
Currently  serviee  clubs  offer  opportunities  for  enriched  experiences  to 
groups  of  handicapped  children  and  adults  through  hotel  parties,  theater 
parties,  and  boat  trips.  There  is  need  here  to  educate  members  of  these 
service  clubs  to  opportunities  which  handicapped  children  can  handle  for 
social  experiences  with  non-handicapped  individuals  directed  toward  the 
integration  rather  than  the  segregation  of  the  handicapped  population. 

The  school  has  an  in;>ortant  role  in  helping  handicapped  children  d^ 
velop  feelings  of  adequacy  by  giving  them  opporttmities  for  positive  self 
experiences.  Basic  to  this  is  the  need  for  a democratic  classroom  where 
there  is  retpeot  for  the  needs,  integrity,  and  potential  of  each  member 
and  where  there  are  opportunities  for  appreciation  and  success.  In  such 
a grotp  setting  old  experiences  can  be  esplored  for  new  meanings,  and  the 
child  is  not  penalized  for  mistakes  as  he  attenpts  to  break  through  estab- 
lished patterns  and  discover  new  self  perceptions. 

New  experiences  can  be  provided  as  a medium  for  the  child  to  develop 
realistic  perceptions  of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  auxi  to  estadillsb  new 
orientations  in  a classroom  rich  in  stimuli  providing  extensive  opportuni- 
ties to  eapei*lenc^-to  interact  with  others,  to  solve  problems,  to  experi- 
ment with  equipment  and  ideas,  aixi  to  express  thoughts  and  feelings 
through  a variety  of  media.  Cooperatively  planned  activities  calling  for 
a wide  variety  of  skills  provide  many  (^portunltles  for  worthwhile  grotjp 
contrlbutu.ons  and  for  grovp  and  self  evaluation,  leading  to  more  accurate 
self  appraisal. 

In  the  light  of  their  eoqpressed  Interest  in  reading  and  television  view- 
ings, handlcipped  children  can  be  guided  to  use  these  media  as  a source  of 
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iVlcaxioxis  experience  yielding  rich  ideas  which,  when  coiqpled  with  instruc- 
ll^ion  in  the  art  of  conversation,  can  becone  an  asset  in  both  the  adult  and 
||)eer  groiq?.  Planned  In-school  television  viewing,  development  of  criteria 
i|'or  program  selection,  and  discussion  of  evening  progz*ajas  in  the  light  of 
ij-zhese  criteria  can  help  these  boys  and  girls  become  more  discriminating 
|jrLefWffi:s.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  school  library  to  make  It  an 
ijintegral  part  of  the  school  program.  A trained  librarian,  more  oomfortable 
l^d  colorful  surroundings,  an  adequate  plan  for  book  circulation,  and  pro- 
lusion for  materials  to  move  into  classrooms  in  sufficient  quantities  is 

I ailed  for.  As  the  school  includes  in  the  program  opportunities  for  the 
tudents  to  become  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  spectators  of  sports  and 
ntroduces  them  to  music  appreciation,  arts  and  crafts,  varied  shop  ex- 
eriences,  collecting  as  a hobby,  and  game  skills  such  as  checkers  and 
(ipproprlate  card  games,  these  children  can  develop  Interests  and  «lrm« 
Uhich  may  develop  into  satisfying  leisure  activities  for  life  as  well  as 
jielp  them  win  a place  in  social  groups. 

Additional  considerations  should  be  made  for  the  children  with  communi- 
i:atlon  problems.  The  school,  restricted  in  design  from  providing  an  ax- 
jbanslve  program  in  athletics,  can  plan  ways  to  provide  hearing  iipalrad 
toildron  with  opportunities  to  develop  abilities  In  sports  and  dancing  and 
ito  participate  with  hearing  children  in  these  areas.  This  would  entail 
|.he  cooperation  of  nearby  schools  in  sharing  their  gymnasium,  pool,  and 
jithletic  field  facilities  in  unscheduled  periods  and  in  the  "off  season.* 
Discovery  of  li-.bilities.  A warm,  accepting  classroom  climate  and  many 
|>pportunities  to  discover  his  abilities  and  to  experience  success  con- 
j.rlbute  to  the  self  enhancement  of  the  individual.  It  is  in  such  a sotting, 
j-elatively  free  from  tension  and  threat,  that  the  ahild  can  discover  his 
liabilities  and  clarify  the  boundaries  between  what  is  possible  and  not 
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possible.  The  child  must  become  aware  of  his  disability  and  its  ixg>lica- 
tlons  at  the  same  time  that  he  may  need  guidance  so  that  the  ixpact  of 
this  knowledge  will  not  make  him  become  overly  involved  in  his  handictp 
and  lost  in  self  pity.  Vhere  possible  the  child  needs  help  in  reducing 
the  effects  of  the  handicap,  but  when  the  condition  cannot  be  coirected, 
he  may  need  guidance  in  learning  how  to  live  with  and  conpensate  for  hie 
impairment  by  attaining  recognition  and  feelings  of  adequacy  through  de- 
sirable forms  of  work  and  recreation. 

Because  there  is  a higher  incidence  of  adjustment  problems  among  han- 
dicapped children,  there  is  greater  need  for  supportive  services  for  them 
than  is  true  for  the  general  school  population.  The  handic^ped  Individual 
must  develop  an  accurate  concept  of  his  potential  abilities  and  his  disa- 
bilities, the  kinds  of  activitiee  in  which  ho  can  participate  in  the  total 
society,  and  his  ability  to  ^ply  these  understandings  to  now  situations. 

Development  of  goals.  Finally,  there  is  an  ijiplication  that  the  whole 
area  of  the  goals  of  handicapped  children  is  in  need  of  study.  Although 
handic^ped  children  report  themselves  as  not  significantly  different  from 
non-handicapped  children  in  their  outlook  and  goals  and  as  having  signifi- 
cantly greater  self  and  ideal  self  congruency  than  do  non-handicapped  chil- 
dren, there  are  indications  that  these  phases  of  the  self  report  may  not 
suggest  as  positive  and  healthy  an  orientation  to  the  world  as  would  ^- 
pear  on  the  surface. 

One  questions  the  meaning  of  greater  congruency  for  those  children 
idiose  handlers  are  ipparent  and  whose  aspirations  and  goals  evolve  from 
experiences  in  protected  home  and  school  situations  with  less  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  the  broader  social  environment.  In  addition,  the 
handicapped  group  generally  reports  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  problou 
of  adjustment.  In  their  self  reports  do  these  children  tend  to  report 
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thoBselTes  in  some  areas  as  they  wo\ild  like  to  be  rather  than  as  they  are? 
Are  they  unable  to  acc^t  negative  evaluations  of  theejselves?  What  are 
the  pacific  and  personal  aspirations  and  goals  of  individuals  in  the  school 

for  the  physically  handicapped?  Are  these  in  hanwny  with  what  they  can 

/ 

attain? 

Closely  related  to  goals  is  the  whole  area  of  occupational  planning. 
Childroi  who  make  satisfactory  academic  progress  go  on  to  conprehensive 
high  schools  where  plans  for  their  life  work  can  bo  made  and  appropriate 

training  received.  However,  a large  number  of  students,  because  of  lack 

I 

of  aptitude  for  academic  learning,  severe  communication  disorders,  over- 
ageness,  and  other  problems  isposod  by  their  handicaps,  give  little  or 
no  indication  of  coapleting  high  school.  Hany  cf  these  children  can  be 

trained  to  fill  usof\»l  positions  in  society,  and  for  them  training  should 

( 

start  at  the  Junior  high  school  level.  The  area  of  occuptional  training 
for  the  non-acidemically  inclined  and  overaged  requires  careful  study  with 
a view  toward  offering  training  within  the  school,  planning  part-time 
attendance  at  specialized  schools,  and  instituting  work-study  programs. 

This  research  investigated  the  self  reports  of  physically  handieaq>ped  ' 
and  non-handicapped  students  to  the  end  that  the  findings  suggest  criti- 
cal areas  in  the  life  of  a handicapped  child  with  which  the  school  must 
be  concerned  if  it  is  to  provide  an  educational  program  to  meet  his 
needs.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  findings  of  this  study 
apply  only  to  the  children  who  participated  and  are  not  applicable  to 
other  groups  of  handicapped  and  non-himdlcapped  children,  although  th^ 
may  suggest  hypotheses  for  investigations  of  other  groips  of  children. 

The  personnel  of  the  William  S.  Baer  School  can  look  on  these  findings 
ais  applying  to  the  group  of  handicapped  childroi  studied  and  not  to  eau:h 
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individual  in  the  groxp.  However,  the  findings  can  alert  the  statff  to 
critical  areais  to  be  investigated  for  an  Individual  child. 
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Occppation  Score 

1 Professionals,  proprietors  of 

large  basinesses 

2 Ssaai>^rof  as  si  onals,  snail  er 

officials  in  large  basinesses 

3 Clerks,  kindred  workers 
U Skilled  workers 

5 Proprietors  of  verj  snail 

businesses 

6 Seni-skillsd  workers 

7 Unskilled  workers 

Hoase  Type 

1 Srcellent  booses 

2 Very  good  houses 

3 Good  houses 

U Average  lK)uaes 
5 Fair  houses 


6 Poor  houses  , 

7 Very  poor  bouses 

I  FORHJU 

U I occiq>atlonal  score 
3 I score  of  incone  score 
3 I house  type  score 
2 X neighborhood  score 


Source  of  Incone 

1 Inherited  wealth 

2 Earned  wealth 

3 Profits  and  fees 
U Salary 

5 Wages 

6 Private  relief 

7 Public  r elief 

Heighborhood 

1 Host  exclusive  section 

of  town 

2 Area  well  above  average 

3 Area  “nice*  and  ■respectable", 

not  inhabited  by  society 
b "Average"  neighborhood  of 
working  nan 

5 Area  close  to  industry  or 

railroad,  all  kinds  of 
people 

6 Edge  of  slun 

7 Strictly  a slwn  area 

TOTAL  OR  SOCIAL  STATUS  SCORE 
12>22  Upper  class 
25**3b  Uppei>«iddla  class 
37—50  Lower^iiddle  class 
5U*^3  Upper-lower  class 
67-8H  Lower-lover  class 


Total 
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APFCNDH  C 


Q-S(»T  STATCMEXTS,  DIRECTIONS,  AND  GOICniTATIONAL  FORMS 


t^-Sort  Statenents 

1.  I look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

2.  I understand  the  kind  of  a person  I an. 

3«  I an  a fast  runner. 

k.  I an  not  neat« 

5.  I can  take  a Joke  on  myself. 

6.  I cannot  talk  well  in  front  of  a groiQ>. 

7.  I Join  in  doing  likat  the  group  is  doi^. 

8.  I an  a leader*. 

9.  clothes  are  different  than  the  kind  other  people  wear. 
10.  I do  not  like  to  nake  things. 

U.  I keep  working  until  my  work  is  finished. 

12*  I don't  like  arlthnetio. 

13.  I do  not  like  anlnals. 

Ik.  I get  excited  or  tqjset  easily. 

15*  Other  people  want  ne  to  tell  then  what  to  do. 

16.  I draw  pictures. 

17.  I en  unpopular. 

18.  I feel  noney  is  very  important. 

19.  1 an  good  in  my  school  work. 

20.  I can  Juip  well. 

21.  I can't  seen  to  keep  my  wind  on  school  work. 

22.  I have  nice  hair. 

23.  I an  shy. 

2k.  I do  not  like  school. 

25.  I have  poor  health. 

26.  I do  not  have  a good  figure. 

27.  I have  lots  of  energy. 

28.  I an  not  a good  q>ort. 

29.  I have  a brother  or  a sister  that  I don't  like. 

30.  I an  good  looking. 

31.  I an  hurt  by  oriticisn. 

32.  I cannot  throw  a ball  well. 

33.  I dress  so  pe<^le  will  notice  ne. 

3k.  I like  reading. 

35.  I can  take  things  qpart  and  put  then  together  again. 

36.  I wear  bright  colors. 

37.  parents  let  ne  decide  things  for  nyself. 

38.  I like  my  parents. 

39.  I an  clunsy. 
ko.  I an  weak. 

kl.  I cannot  nake  my  nind. 
k2.  ^y  parents  expect  too  nuch  of  ne. 
k3.  I gat  places  on  tine, 
kk.  I an  tall. 

k5.  I do  not  like  active  ganes. 
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U6.  I aa  afraid  to  take  chanoss. 

It7.  I hare  confidence  in  mj  own  abllltlM. 
1»8.  I vatch  and  listen  to  TV  and  radio. 

^9.  I take  part  in  class  diseussionB. 

50.  I aa  an  unhappy  person. 


, Directions  for  Adadnlstration  of  Self  Sorts 

Hero  yxni  will  find  50  statenents  of  things  people  say  or  feel  about 
theaselres. 

First  I Read  all  stateaents  carefully.  Then  place  a plus  (♦)  in 
Trent  of  the  ones  that  you  think  all  the  kind  of  person  you  are> 
(would  like  to  be)  and  a ainue  (-)  in  front  of  the  ones  that  are 
not  like  you  (would  not  like  to  be). 

Second I Turn  to  the  sheet  with  the  rows  of  boxes  in  it.  Of  the 
stateaents  aarked  plus  (♦)  pick  out  two  that  are  aost  like  you. 

Put  the  nuabers  of  these  in  the  two  Boxes  in  coluan  1.  I^ss  out 
these  two  stataients  so  yon  won’t  be  recording  thea  again. 

Third t Pick  out  five  stateaents  that  are  next  aost  like  you.  Put 
their  nuabers  in  iBe  boxes  in  coluan  2.  Cross  thea  out  on  the 
list.  Then  pick  out  ten  stateaents  that  are  next  aost  like  you. 
Put  their  nuabers  in  coluan  3«  Cross  thea  out. 

Howt  Pick  out  two  statements  of  the  ones  you  aarked  minus  (-) 
ihat  are  least  like  you.  Put  their  nuabers  in  the  boxes  in  coluan 
7.  Cross  thea  oui.  Next  pick  out  fire  that  are  next  least  like 
you.  FuF  tbeir  nuabers  in  the  boxes  in  colum  6.  Cross  th»  out. 
Finally,  pick  out  ten  stateaents  aarked  minus  that  are  ncxi  leasi 
like  you.  Put  their  nuabers  in  the  boxes  in  coluan  5.  Cross 
thaa  out. 

lou  will  hare  16  statements  left.  Put  their  numbers  in  Coluan  k. 

RJIISI  TOUR  HAND  IF  TOD  HAVE  MORE  OR  LESS  THAN  16  STATEFBNTS  lEFT. 

If  you  want  to  make  any  changes,  you  aay  erase. 
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0 

orientation  and  directions  for  the  testing  prooran 


First  Daj 

1.  Estsbllsh  rapport  and  set  up  tha  purpoaa. 

Hello,  my  naae  is . I know  that  you  mat  vonder  why 

you  vara  asked  to  leare  your  classroon  to  ooaa  to  this  reoiu 
I 're  cone  to  yoiur  school  to  ask  you  to  help  me.  I need  the  help 
of  sone  regular  boys  and  girls.  Just  like  yon,  in  sereral  schools 
throughout  our  city.  I an  taking  part  in  a soiaotific  study  to 
find  out  hov  boys  and  girls  think  and  feel  about  things.  This 
is  a rary  la^ortant  study,  because  it  will  help  people  who  work 
in  schools  to  understand  boys  and  girls,  to  know  what  students 
like  and  dislike,  what  thsy  find  interesting  and  boring,  and 
. what  they  feel  is  ii^ortant  in  life.  When  we  learn  these  things 
fron  nany  boys  and  girls,  we  will  be  better  able  to  nake  school 
an  interesting  and  worthwhile  place. 

This  study  can  only  be  helpful  if  it  shows  what  boys  and 
girls  your  age  are  really  like.  I hope  that  you  will  feel  coa- 
fortable  aiough  to  put  down  Just  how  you  feel  and  what  you  think, 
lou  like  sone  things,  and  you  don't  like  others.  lou  feel  good 
about  sone  things,  and  you  feel  differently  about  others.  Ho  one 
in  this  school  will  euer  know  what  answers  yon  gars.  No  one  in 
this  school  will  be  able  to  pick  up  these  papers  and  tell  which 
is  yours,  because  no  paper  will  have  a nans  on  it,  cmly  a nusher. 
Because  I go  to  a number  of  schools,  I hare  to  be  sure  that  the 
sane  mudser  is  not  used  twice.  Therefore,  I hare  giTsn  each 
person  a nuaber.  (GIVE  OUT  CODE  SUPS.)  On  this  slip  you  will 
see  your  naae,  grade,  school,  and  a nuaber.  It  is  this  nuabsr 
that  you  will  write  on  any  pi^er  you  receiwe.  lou  will  not 
write  your  naae. 

2.  Adainister  the  Q-Sort  (Self  Sort). 

(DISTRIBUTE  THE  STATEMENTS.)  Boys  and  girls,  read  these 
sentences  silently.  Are  there  any  words  you  do  not  imderstand? 
These  sentences  tell  some  things  about  you  and  soae  things  that 
are  not  like  you  at  all.  Read  then  through  again  and  think, 
"Which  ones  are  like  ae?"  and  "Uiich  ones  are  not  like  ae?" 
(DISTRIBUTB  THE  FORM  FOR  RECORDING  ANSWERS  - "ME-NOT  ME.")  On 
this  paper,  writs  tha  nuaber  that  appears  on  your  slip. 

(COLIECT  SLIPS  TO  USE  IN  FUTURE  TEST  SESSIONS.)  Write  the  date. 
(FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS  FOE  ADMIN ISTRATKW  OF  THE  Q-SORT.  NOTE 
ABSENTEES.) 

) 
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3.  Prepare  students  for  ths  next  day. 


Did  you  aajoy  what  you  did  today?  Would  you  like  to  continue 
with  this  study?  Thank  you  for  ooaing.  I'll  ask  you  to  ooae  two 
(or  three)  aora  times,  and  what  I'll  ask  you  to  do  will  not  be 
rary  different  froa  what  you  did  today.  (AS  STUOSNTS  HAND  IN 
PAPERS,  BE  SURE  THE  CODE  NUMBER  IS  ON  EACH.) 


Second  55Z 


1.  Note  absentees,  prepare  children  for  this  testing  session,  and 
adainlstar  the  Mental  Health  Analysis. 

Good  aoming,  boys  and  girls.  It's  so  nice  to  see  you  again. 
I hope  that  you  will  enjoy  what  we're  going  to  do  today.  (DIS- 
TRIBUTE TEST  BOOKLETS  AND  CCDE  SLIPS.)  On  the  booklet  write  the 
date  and  write  your  nuaber  in  place  of  *hiaae. ■ Today,  you 
hare  an  opportunity  to  tall  how  you  think  and  foal  about  many 
things  that  are  iisport«nt  to  boys  and  girls.  (FOUiOW  DIRECTIONS. 
SEE  MANUAL,  PAGES  18-19.  INDICATE  WHAT  PART  OF  THE  TEST  IS  TO 
BE  OOMPIETED.  WHERE  THE  TEST  IS  GIVEN  IN  TfcK)  SITTINGS,  FOLLOW 
SIMILAR  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND  PART  THE  NEXT  DAI.) 

2.  Close  this  sosaion  and  prepare  atudents  for  tha  next  day. 

Thank  you  for  coaing  today.  I am  sure  that  the  information 
that  yon  have  given  us  will  be  vary  helpful.  Tomorrow  we  will 
have  another  period  together  in  which  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  us  soae  interesting  information  about  yourself. 

(AS  CHILDREN  U5AVE,  COILECT  BOOKLETS  AND  CODE  SLIPS.  BE  SURE 
EACH  CHILD  RECORDED  HIS  CODE  NUJCER  ON  HIS  BOOKLET.) 


Last  Day 

1.  Note  absentees  and  orient  dilldren  to  the  testing  for  this  period, 
tha  sdalnistration  of  the  Q-Sort  (ideal  self  sort.) 

Today  we  co*g>lete  this  part  of  the  sciantifie  study.  Tow 
will  help  us  once  again  by  giving  ns  information  about  how  yon 
think  and  feel  so  that  those  of  us  who  work  in  schools  can  know 
our  boys  and  girls  better.  Today,  the  sky  is  the  llait,  for  you 
'■ill  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  kind  of  parson  you  would 
really  like  to  be.  (DISTRIBUTE  THE  STATEMENTS.) 

Today,  as  you  read  these  stateaents,  think  about  the  kind  of 
person  you  would  like  to  be.  Soae  of  these  sentences  describe 
the  kind  of  person  you  would  like  to  be.  Soae  tall  the  ©f 
parson  you  would  not  like  to  be.  (DISTRIBUTE  FORM  FOR  RBC(»DING, 
"WXJLD  LIKE*  AND  "WJULD  NOT  LIKE  TO  BE."  DISTRIBUTE  COM  SUPS.) 
Write  your  number  and  the  date.  (FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS  FOE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  Q-SORTS. ) 

I 

2.  Egress  ig>preoiation  to  the  students  for  their  oooparation  and 
oollect  all  aaterials. 


i 


appendix  e 


MENTAL  HEALTH  ANAUSIS  ITEMS  AND  COMPONENT  SCORES  WITH 
2 

I AND  P FC«  SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  AND  TOTAL  SCORES 


2 

Items  ^ Experimental  Control  X P 


R 

w 

R 

W 

I.  Physical  Factors 
Freedom  from  Physical  Defects 

17.  Do  you  worry  because  your  legs  are  too  large  or  too  smallT 

65 

7 

66 

6 

18.  Are  you  troubled  because  your  chin  does  not  look  right? 

70 

2 

71 

1 

19.  Are  you  unhappy  because  people  notice  that  you  have  a 
scar  or  mark  on  your  face? 

71 

1 

69 

3 

Ul.  Do  yon  feel  bad  because  plsples  or  marks  on  your  skill 
keep  you  from  looking  nice? 

53 

19 

52 

20 

U5.  Do  you  feel  bad  because  your  body  is  not  as  well-formed 
as  you  would  like? 

57 

15 

58 

lit 

68.  Do  you  worry  about  the  things  people  say  about  you 
because  you  are  too  thin? 

6U 

8 

68 

U 

69.  Are  you  concerned  because  there  are  many  things  you 
cannot  do  because  of  your  weight? 

59 

13 

56 

16 

70.  Are  you  unhappy  because  of  the  w^  your  teeth  look? 

57 

15 

60 

12 

Items 

E:q>erinental 
R W 

Control 
R V 

“7^ 

P 

91. 

Do  you  feel  bad  because  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  your  mouth  or  lips? 

68 

k 

69 

3 

92. 

Do  you  worry  because  there  is  something  wrrnig  with 
your  feet  or  legs? 

55 

17 

66 

6 

5.172 

.03 

116. 

Do  you  worry  because  you  Ihlnk  your  nose  is  not  nice  looking? 

67 

5 

72 

0 

119. 

Do  you  sometimee  feel  bad  because  yoxir  feet  are  too  large 
or  too  small? 

70 

2 

69 

3 

120. 

Have  you  often  felt  that  your  ears  are  not  nice  looking? 

67 

5 

71 

1 

Iit3. 

Do  you  sometimes  feel  bad  because  you  can't  do  what  you 
want  with  your  hands  or  feet? 

U5 

27 

63 

9 

10,700 

.01 

Utit. 

Do  you  often  feel  bad  because  you  can't  see  well  enough 
to  read  or  do  other  things? 

65 

7 

66 

6 

167. 

Are  you  often  troubled  because  of  the  size  of  your  mouth? 

67 

5 

69 

3 

168. 

Are  you  troubled  because  your  shoulders  do  not  look  as 
wall  as  those  of  other  people? 

69 

3 

69 

3 

169. 

Have  you  often  felt  bad  because  you  have  many  freckles? 

69 

3 

67 

5 

193. 

Do  you  think  your  hair  is  too  straight  or  too  curly  to 
look  nice? 

U7 

25 

59 

13 

U.32U 

.05 

195. 

Are  you  troubled  because  something  is  the  matter  with  your 
arms  or  hands? 

62 

10 

66 

6 

1 Co^)onent  score 

12lt7 

193 

1306 

13U 

11.601 

.01 

- - 

Items 

Experimental 
R W 

Control 
R V 

P 

II.  Interpersonal  Relationships 

Close  Personal  Relations 

1,  Do  yo\ir  folks  usually  let  you  have  some  of  the  friends  you 
want? 

61i 

8 

70 

2 

2.  Do  you  sometimes  have  a good  talk  with  your  teachers? 

5U 

18 

Ul 

31 

U*U5U 

.05 

5.  Do  your  friends  seem  to  think  that  you  are  going  to  get 
along  well? 

61* 

8 

66 

6 

2i.  Does  your  family  sometimes  go  to  picnics  or  other  places 
with  you? 

63 

9 

68 

h 

29,  Do  you  have  some  good  friends  of  your  own  age? 

67 

5 

66 

6 

30,  Do  you  have  a very  good  friend  who  will  talk  with  you 
about  your  troubles? 

53 

19 

60 

12 

Cl  Tm  aI  hone  %tinf  v nlO0  70U  TOU  9lT% 

in  trouble? 

59 

13 

62 

10 

76.  Is  there  someone  at  home  who  will  talk  to  you  about 
your  troubles? 

67 

5 

67 

5 

78,  Do  your  folks  let  you  choose  your  clothes  or  other  things 
you  need? 

57 

15 

61t 

8 

79,  Do  the  people  at  homo  often  let  you  help  decide  what  the 
family  is  going  to  do? 

50 

22 

58 

u» 

103.  Do  you  have  some  good  friends  among  your  cousins  or 
other  relatives? 

63 

9 

65 

7 

-n3 

00 

^^Ullitee  . ft. . 

Items 

S]q>orlmental 
R V 

Control 
R W - 

P 

lOti,  Do  people  at  home  usually  seem  to  believe  the  things 
you  tell  them? 

62 

10 

62 

10 

127,  Do  you  feel  that  your  folks  like  to  have  you  bring  friends 
home  with  you? 

58 

II4 

63 

9 

128,  Do  you  often  have  good  times  at  home  with  your  folks? 

62 

10 

69 

3 

151,  Does  someone  at  home  help  you  get  the  money  you 
need  for  things? 

56 

16 

66 

6 

U.3U2 

.05 

153.  Does  one  of  your  folks  often  take  time  to  do  things 
you  like? 

61 

11 

61 

11 

15U,  Do  you  know  someone  who  will  keep  your  secrets? 

56 

16 

1 

8 

66 

6 

4.3l»6 

.05 

176.  Do  most  of  your  friends  have  the  traits  or  qualities  you 
like? 

6ii 

52 

20 

5.362 

.05 

177,  Do  you  have  many  good  talks  about  things  with  your  close 
friends? 

f 

61 

n 

66 

6 

178,  Are  there  some  people  not  in  your  family  who  like  to 
talk  things  over  with  you? 

55 

17 

61 

11 

Coiponent  Score 

1196 

2l|ii 

12^^ 

187 

8.556 

• 

0 

H 

Social  Participation 

1 

e 

12,  Do  you  like  to  be  with  others  rather  than  to  be  alone? 

66 

6 

63 

9 

« 

ro 

Items 

' Experimental 
R W 

Control 
R V 



P 

13. 

Do  people  seem  to  think  that  you  do  your  share  of 
the  work  to  be  done? 

60 

12 

62 

10 

15. 

Do  you  usually  try  to  work  or  play  with  your  friends? 

70 

2 

71 

1 

36. 

Are  you  a member  of  a group  which  often  does  interesting 
things? 

35 

37 

56 

16 

11.91*0 

.01 

38. 

Do  yon  like  to  play  gamas  in  the  homes  of  your  friends? 

62 

10 

57 

15 

1 

39. 

Do  you  take  part  in  plays  or  programs  at  school? 

5U 

18 

52 

20 

6U. 

Do  you  sometimes  go  camping  or  hiking  with  people  of  your 
own  age? 

' U5 

27 

1*8 

21* 

86. 

Are  you  a maaber  of  Cubs,  Scouts,  Bluebrlds,  Olrl  Scouts, 
or  some  other  group? 

11* 

58 

32 

1*0 

9.230 

.01 

87. 

Do  you  like  to  bo  with  friends  as  much  as  you  can? 

70 

2 

65 

7 

* <-89. 

Do  you  like  to  go  to  school  parties  or  socials? 

66 

6 

60 

12 

m. 

Do  you  like  to  do  things  rather  than  read  or  think  about 
them? 

55 

17 

53 

19 

nil. 

When  there  is  time  do  you  usually  play  or  visit  with 
your  classmates? 

53 

19 

58 

11* 

115. 

Do  you  like  to  study  with  other  boys  and  girls  rather 
than  alone? 

U9 

23  « 

55 

17 

136. 

Do  you  do  several  things  which  are  of  Interest  to 
other  boys  or  girls? 

59 

13 

61* 

8 

Items 

Experimental 

R V 

Control 

R W 

5" 

X 

P 

11*0. 

Do  you  sometimes  go  to  programs  or  socials  with  other  people?  55 

17 

61 

11 

161. 

Do  you  sometimes  help  to  plan  or  carry  on  a party? 

53 

19 

65 

7 

5.680 

.02 

162. 

Are  you  a manber  of  a boys'  or  girls'  group  which  does 
interesting  things? 

26 

1*6 

1*5 

t 

27 

9.000 

.01 

16U. 

Do  your  friends  seem  to  thii^  that  you  are  good  at 
helping  to  gat  things  ^ne? 

65 

7 

(6 

7 

165. 

Do  you  like  to  trade,  buy,  or  sell  things? 

63 

9 

62 

10 

190. 

Do  you  usually  take  part  in  the  things  that  are 
Tisually  going  on  at  school? 

65 

7 

58 

11* 

■S 

ColI^x>nent  score 

1D85 

355 

UL52 

288 

8.720 

.01 

Score  for  Interpersonal  Relations 

2281 

599 

2l*05 

lf75 

17.1*13 

.01 

m. 

Abilities,  Capacities,  Skills 

Interpersonal  Skills 

9. 

Do  you  know  how  to  keep  people  from  feeling  bad  when 
they  make  a mistake? 

55 

17 

61 

11 

10. 

Do  you  keep  from  showing  that  you  are  bothered  when 
you  lose  at  games? 

1*9 

23 

50 

22 

32. 

Do  you  usually  try  to  find  out  what  your  friends  like 
to  do? 

67 

5 

6k 

8 

t 


280  281 


I 
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Experimental 
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P 

33.  Do  you  usually  toll  pooplo  when  thsy  do  sons  thing  well? 

62 

ID 

66 

k 

S6,  Hsyo  yon  found  that  It  pcys  to  toll  pooplo  irtion  they 
haTo  good  idoas? 

66 

6 

69 

3 

57*  Do  your  frlonds  soom  to  think  that  you  are  fair  ulth  thou? 

58 

Ui 

67 

5 

60.  Can  you  of ton  stop  a quarrel^ without  hurting  people's 
foolings? 

51 

21 

5U 

18 

8l.  Do  you  usually  go  out  of  your  w^  to  help  others? 

65 

7 

51i 

18 

It.BUO 

.05 

85.  Is  It  easy  for  you  to  gat  your  olassnatos  to  do  what 
they  should? 

Uo 

32 

33 

39 

106.  Do  you  liko  to  give  your  elsssaatos  orodit  for  idiat  thsy  ktww? 

66 

6 

67 

5“ 

107.  Haro  you  found  that  it  Is  best  not  to  toll  pooplo  what  do  do? 

50 

22 

52 

20 

132.  Do  you  usually  help  othor  pooplo  have  a good  tins  at  partios? 

68 

u 

71 

1 ~~ 

133.  Do  yon  usually  do  what  you  ssy  yon  will? 

55 

17 

59 

13 

I3I4.  Do  you  usually  keep  from  talking  such  about  tho  things 
you  know? 

35 

37 

33 

39 

156.  Do  you  find  it  bettor  not  to  toll  pooplo  about  thoir  faults? 

li9 

23 

50 

22 

l58.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  liko  to  do  things  other  pooplo  are 
doing? 

61 

11 

60 

12 

r\> 

fS 

181.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  bo  nioo  to  pooplo  oTon  when  they 
do  not  agree  with  you? 

52 

20 

51 

21 

} 

Items 

Experinsnial  Control  voJ 
R V R V 

P 

183.  Do  your  frlonds  seem  to  think  that  you  help  them  as  thoy 
help  you? 

59  13  65 

7 

IBH.  ire  you  id>lo  to  tell  inborostlng  storlos  when  you  have  a 
ohanoo  to  do  so? 

27  61 

11 

8.0l|2 

.01 

185.  Do  your  frlonds  seem  to  think  that  you  stand  by  them  as 
thoy  think  you  should? 

60  12  58 

lit 

Component  Sooro 

1113  327  UU7 

293 

2.236 

N.S. 

IT.  Msatiiiyfnl  Objoots,  Situations^  and  Ivonts 

Adequate  Outlook  and  Qoals 

21.  Do  you  bollovo  that  all  pooplo  should  bo  treated  right? 

68 

It  67 

5 

22.  Do  you  bollovo  that  people  who  work  for  a living  are  as 
good  as  those  who  do  not  nsod  to  work? 

59  13  50 

22 

U7.  Do  you  often  think  about  what  you  aro  going  to  bo  when 
you  grow  up? 

65 

7 6lt 

8 

•V 

U8.  Do  yon  believe  that  you  should  treat  pooplp  tho  way  yon 
would  like  to  bo  treated? 

- 

67 

5-70 

2 

71.  Do  you  thiidc  that  people  who  aro  oithsr  iloher  or  poorer 
than  you  should  bo  treated  well? 

61  n 63 

9 

73.  Do  you  believe  that  what  people  do  is  more  important  than 
' who  they  are?' 

5b  22  U2 

30 

s 

IL 


i 


Items 

Bxperlawntal 
R W 

Control 
R W 

P 

7k. 

Do  yon  think  that  It  ia  as  important  to  behaYe  well 
aa  it  is  to  know  a great  deal? 

61t 

8 

63 

9 

75. 

Do  you  think  that  people  should  be  as  careful  of  other 
people's  feelings  as  they  are  of  their  own? 

66 

6 ^ 

68 

U 

96. 

Do  you  belisTe  that  people  of  other  races  are  entitled  to 
their  rights? 

6k 

8 

65 

7 

121. 

Should  people  suffer  when  they  do  wrong? 

25 

k7 

32 

liO 

122. 

Do  you  belieTO  that  being  happy  depends  on  what  you  do 
than  on  what  others  do  for  you? 

51 

21 

k9 

23 

125. 

Should  oTeryons  be  as  careful  to  do  what  he  ought  to 
as  to  ask  for  his  i*ights? 

60 

12 

62 

10 

U»8. 

Do  you  believe  that  every  person  has  a right  to  hia  own 
beliefs  and  ideas? 

68 

k 

70 

2 

Iii9. 

Is  it  wrong  to  take  things  you  need  very  much  if  you  are 
sure  you  woa't  get  o aught? 

kk 

28 

U3 

29 

171. 

Should  people  idio  cannot  take  care  of  theauelves  have  help? 

69 

3 

68 

k 

172. 

Do  you  believe  that  moat  people  are  honest? 

66 

6 

66 

6 

196. 

Do  you  believe  that  most  people  like  to  see  others  do  well? 

66 

6 

65 

7 

199. 

Do  you  think  that  the  world  is  getting  better? 

1*7 

25 

U5 

27 

Items 

Kxperiiasntal 
R W 

Control 
R W 

l2 

P 

200. 

Do  you  believe  that  most  people  spend  too  little  time  plgylng? 

29 

1»3 

26 

kl 

Component  Score 

Ult9 

291 

1129 

311 

.822 

N.S. 

Satlafylns  Work  and  Raoraatlon 

16. 

Are  meet  of  your  sohool  subjects  intereating? 

6k 

8 

58 

li» 

20. 

Do  you  spend  more  time  than  you  like  to  on  yoiir  sohool  work? 

31 

Itl 

28 

kk 

U2. 

Do  you  have  soma  kind  of  work  that  you  like  very  much? 

59 

13 

63 

9 

U3. 

Do  yon  foal  that  you  are  allowed  to  do  most  of  the  things 
that  you  enjoy? 

62 

10 

65 

7 

When  you  plgy  do  you  plgy  hard? 

33 

39 

56 

16 

Ut.238 

.01 

66. 

Do  you  usually  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  duties 
of  each  new  day? 

62 

10 

67 

5 

67. 

Do  you  fool  that  teachers  usually  treat  the  pupils  as  fairly 
as  they  ahould? 

56 

16 

1j9 

23 

93. 

Do  you  think  that* you  are  doli*  well  in  sohool? 

55 

17 

56 

16 

> 

9U. 

Do  you  usually  feel  good  after  you  have  worked  or  played  hand? 

57 

15 

58 

m 

95. 

Do  you  have  interesting  thli^s  to  do  irtien  you  get  tired 
of  work  or  study? 

51» 

IS 

66 

6 

6.0lt8 

.02 

U7. 

Do  yon  spend  part  of  your  tisie  leading  about  pats  or 
other  animals? 

26 

1|6 

30 

k2 

S, 


( 


V9Z 


/ 


2 

XtMU  Bxperijwntal  Control  X P 


• 

R 

W 

R 

W 

IIB. 

Aro  thoro  a naabar  of  things  which  you  Uko  to  talk  about 
with  your  frianda? 

68 

U 

67 

5 

Dili. 

Whan  you  woiic^  do  you  Ilka  to  work  hard? 

59 

13 

57 

IS 

4 

Ut2. 

Do  you  Uka  your  work  wall  anou^  so  that  you  do  it  with  oars? 

69 

3 

68 

1* 

Iii5. 

Do  you  Ilka  to  spend  part  of  your  tl»a  working  or  doing 
- things  outdoors? 

68 

1* 

70 

2 

166. 

Do  you  hava  good  tinaa  raising  animals  or  playing  with  pats? 

56 

16 

66 

6 

U.l*32 

.05 

170. 

Do  you  aomstimss  snjoy  yonraalf  by  going  fishing, 
awianing,  or  hiking? 

67 

5 

70 

2 

191. 

Do  you  anjoy  oollaoting  stamps,  coins,  or  other  things? 

53 

19 

61 

11 

192. 

Do  you  oftan  hars  a good  tlma  plgylng  a musical  instrumant? 

Ul 

31 

1*0 

32 

19U. 

Da  you  nwt  to  spend  part  of  your  tims  auking  boats,  alrplansa, 
or  other  things? 

Component  Score 

1*5 

27 

57 

15 

1085 

355 

1152 

288 

8.720 

H 

O 

• 

Score  for  Haanlngful  Objects, 
Situations,  and  Events 

2231* 

61|6 

2281 

599 

2.166 

N.S. 

K-  

Items 

Bxperlmsntal 

Control 

p 

R 

¥ 

R 

V 

V.  Adjustmsnb 

Frasdcai  from  Behavioral  Immatm’ity 

3.  Ai*a  you  usually  able  to  got  tbs  best  seat  at  a program 
or  other  mseting? 

32 

llO 

k5 

27 

U«01S 

.05 

U.  Do  you  oftan  start  eating  before  the  others  do  because 
they  take  so  long  to  get  to  the  table? 

l(i* 

28 

1*6 

26 

26.  Have  yon  found  that  it  pays  to  make  a fuss  when  people  try 
to  stop  you  from  doing  the  things  you  like? 

51 

21 

1*6 

26 

27.  Do  some  boys  or  girls  gat  into  your  way  so  mmoh  that  you 
push  them  aside? 

50 

22 

58 

li* 

5l.  Hava  you  been  able  to  get  even  with  people  you  do  not  nine 
by  rsf using  to  speak  to  them? 

5o 

22 

52 

20 

52.  Do  you  try  to  stay  away  from  people  who  will  not  let  you 
do  the  things  you  like? 

32 

36 

36 

51*.  Have  you  found  that  somsons  else  will  usually  take  tbs 
biggest  piece  of  cake  if  you  don't  beat  hii  to  it? 

1*7 

25 

32 

55.  Do  other  people's  feelings  often  seem  to  be  hurt  by 
things  you  say? 

9 

52 

20 

57 

15 

Tit  Have  you  found  that  you  can  gst  things  moro  quickly  by 
demanding  what  you  want? 

59 

13 

61 

11 

\ 

r 

286 


I 

I 

? 

f 

i 

i 

i 

) 

I 
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P 

80.  Hava  you  fourxl  that  it  ptya  to  tell  others  right  otit  about 
things  you  don't  like? 

UI4 

28 

26 

U6 

8.031* 

.01 

IDl.  Does  it  pain  you  more  whan  you  gat  hurt  than  it  does 
moat  psopla? 

50 

22 

55 

17 

102.  Do  you  find  that  it  pays  to  get  mad  at  people  who  say 
Man  things  about  you? 

U9 

CM 

52 

20 

105.  Are  many  people  so  unfair  that  they  expect  you  to  keep 
your  feelings  to  yourself? 

56 

16 

57 

IS 

126.  No  matter  how  hard  it  is  do  you  usually  got  people  to  pay 
attention  to  you? 

39 

33 

30 

1*2 

129.  Do  many  people  pay  so  little  attention  to  your  needs  that 
yon  have  to  quarrel  with  them? 

62 

ID 

65 

7 

130.  Do  you  have  to  make  a fuss  because  you  are  expected  to  do 
so  many  things? 

55 

17 

60 

12 

152.  Ire  many  people  so  unfair  that  you  have  to  treat 
them  badly? 

5U 

IB 

63 

9 

l55.  Do  you  get  along  best  if  you  pay  little  attention  to 
other  people's  feelings? 

I48 

2li 

1*6 

26 

179,  Have  you  found  that  if  you  want  to  be  happy  you  cannot 
depend  on  others? 

36 

36 

1*9 

23 

U.127 

.05 

IBO.  Have  you  found  that  you  can  often  get  out  of  trouble  by 
stretching  the  truth  a little? 

CoiqDonant  Score 

38 

3i* 

38 

31* 

956 

UBU 

982 

li58 

.98U 

N.S 

Items 

KxperlMntal 
R W 

Control 
R W 

I* 

P 

Freedom  from  Bantlonal  Instability 

6.  Do  people  seem  to  hurt  your  feelings  mors  often  than 
they  do  the  feelings  of  others? 

55 

17 

59 

13 

7.  Are  things  often  so  bad  that  you  feel  as  thou^  Ufa 
is  hardly  worth  living? 

39 

33 

31* 

38 

31.  Do  you  often  feel  as  though  soawthing  keeps  you  from  doing 
things  you  like  to  do? 

30 

U2 

39 

33 

3U.  Do  you  often  beooM  so  lost  in  your  thoughts  that  you  fall 
to  notice  the  people  around  you? 

35 

37 

1*3 

29 

35.  Are  you  more  oontented  whan  you  are  alone  than  when  you 
are  with  other  people? 

57 

15 

56 

IB 

58.  Do  you  worry  because  people  do  not  like  you  as  well 
as  they  should? 

56 

16 

58 

12 

59.  Are  you  often  troubled  because  your  plans  do  not 
turn  out  well? 

I16 

26 

U7 

25 

82.  Do  you  often  feel  tuihappy  without  knowing  tdiy? 

U6 

26 

U6 

26 

83.  Are  you  often  so  busy  with  your  thoughts  that  you  do  not 
hear  what  other  people  say? 

U2 

30 

37 

35 

8U.  Do  you  feel  better  idisn  you  let  people  know  that  you 
see  their  faults? 

; 

39 

33 

31* 

38 

108.  Hava  people  often  said  unfairly  that  you  have  many  poor  ideas? 

55 

17 

56 

16 

t 


1 

I. 


Itsms 

Expeiimental 
R W 

Control 
R W 

l2 

P 

3D9. 

Do  you  find  It  hard  to  rest  and  take  things  easier? 

U7 

25 

58 

lU 

14.186 

.05 

IID. 

Are  you  often  worried  about  liiat  is  going  to  happen 
to  you? 

ko 

32 

35 

37 

131. 

Hara  you  often  felt  that  you  have  more  bad  luck 
than  most  people? 

1»6 

26 

1*5 

27 

135. 

Have  you  found  that  you  somatimss  like  and  somatlmes 
dislike  the  same  people? 

17 

55 

19 

53 

157. 

Do  you  often  feel  that  there  is  no  use  to  keep  on  trying 
to  do  all  the  things  people  want  you  to  do? 

1*5 

27 

50 

22 

159. 

Have  you  found  that  there  are  veiy  few  people  who 
are  good  friends  for  long? 

31 

Ul 

39 

33 

1/60. 

Have  you  found  ways  of  getting  out  of  most  of  the 
things  you  do  not  Ilka  to  do? 

1*1 

31 

33 

39 

182. 

Does  It  usually  take  you  a long  time  to  forget  about 
it  when  you  are  not  treated  ri|^t? 

1*6 

26 

1*7 

25 

Coanwnent  Soore 

860 

580 

881| 

.766 

N.S. 

Fr*«d(»  from  Feo lings  of  Insdsquacy 

11. 

Are  people  so  unfair  that  you  have  to  make  many  excuses? 

51 

21 

61 

11 

3.932 

.05 

u». 

Have  you  found  it  hard  to  make  friends  with  the  people 
you  like? 

52 

20 

63 

9 

U.316 

.05 

• 

Itene 

Experimental 
R W 

Control 
R V 

p 

37. 

Do  you  usually  have  your  best  times  with  boys  or  girls 
irtio  are  younger  than  you? 

51 

21 

50 

22 

llO. 

Have  you  found  that  most  pupils  seem  to  get  along  in 
school  better  than  you  do? 

35 

37 

31* 

38 

6l. 

Do  you  often  feel  that  members  of  your  family  do  not 
like  you  as  well  as  you  deserve? 

59 

13 

58 

lU 

62. 

Do  people  often  say  that  you  have  not  done  your  work 
as  well  as  you  should? 

1*0 

32 

39 

33 

- 

63. 

Do  your  classmates  seen  to  think  that  their  Ideas  are 
better  than  yours? 

35 

37 

1*3 

29 

65. 

Do  most  of  the  other  pupils  seem  to  Uiink  they  are  batter 
looking  than  you? 

37 

35 

1*0 

32 

88. 

Do  maty  people  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  they  cannot 
depend  on  you? 

1*6 

26 

60 

12 

6.OUO 

.02 

90. 

Do  you  need  a great  deal  of  help  from  your  teacher  in 
order  to  do  your  best  work  in  school? 

1*0 

32 

51* 

18 

5.178 

.03 

112. 

Do  you  find  that  many  people  are  hard  to  get  along  with? 

33 

39 

1*6 

26 

U.026 

.05 

113. 

Do  people  often  seem  to  think  that  you  are  not  as  brlf^t 
aa  you  really  are? 

1*6 

26 

56 

16 

137. 

Have  you  often  felt  that  you  were  left  out  of  things 
you  would  like  to  do?  - 

36 

36 

Ul 

31 

1 


ItCIDfl 

Experimental 
R W 

Control 
R W 

2 

X 

P 

138.  HaTO  you  found  that  most  people  usually  think  about 
themselves  and  forget  others? 

37 

35 

29 

139.  Do  you  feel  that  most  people  manage  to  get  mors  attention 
than  they  deserve? 

30 

1(2 

31 

a 

163,  Have  you  often  felt  that  you  irlU  need  more  courage  than 
other  people? 

3h 

38 

1(3 

29 

165.  Have  you  found  that  it  pays  to  tell  people  about  the 
■umy  things  you  have  done? 

31 

Ul 

25 

U7 

187.  Does  It  seem  to  you  that  most  of  your  classmates  are 
healthier  than  you  are? 

52 

20 

59 

13 

188.  Does  It  seem  to  you  that  most  of  your  friends  can  do  better 
things  than  you  oaH7 

31 

a 

50 

22 

189.  Hava  you  found  that  It  Is  usually  soBBone  else's  fault 

51 

21 

55 

17 

whan  things  go  wrong? 

Component  Score 

827 

6^3  _ 

??1 

17.381( 

•Pi 

Freedom  from  Nervous  Manifestations 

23.  Do  you  have  a hard  time  going  to  sleep? 

U2 

30 

55 

17 

U.5U6 

.05 

25.  Do  you  often  bite  your  fingernails? 

39 

33 

33 

39 

1|6.  Do  you  often  have  stomach  aches? 

hh 

28 

56 

16 

3.960 

.05 

Items 

Experimental 
R W 

Control 
R W 

2 

X 

p 

li9.  Do  you  get  dlssy  rather  often? 

60 

12 

6k 

8 

50.  Do  you  hum  a great  deal  of  the  tims? 

57 

17 

kB 

2k 

72.  Do  you  often  have  headaches? 

1*3 

29 

57 

15 

5.528 

J6t 

96.  Do  you  stutter  some  at  tlmas? 

1(9 

23 

1(6 

26 

97.  Do  you  find  that  you  must  squint  your  ^es  a great  deal? 

60 

12 

61 

11 

99.  Do  you  have  the  habit  of  tapping  your  fingers? 

53 

19 

1(8 

2k 

100.  Are  you  often  bothered  with  eye  strain? 

59 

13 

6l( 

8 

123.  Do  you  sometimes  walk  or  talk  in  your  sleep? 

Sk 

18 

56 

16 

I2U«  Are  you  often  troubled  with  bad  dreasm? 

50 

22 

58 

m 

11(6.  Do  some  of  your  muscles  sometimes  trsnfcle? 

U6 

26 

1(7 

25 

lU7 . Do  you  seem  to  catch  cold  vary  easily? 

i(B 

2k 

5b 

22 

l50.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  seldom  hungry? 

33 

39 

a 

31 

173.  Do  you  often  hear  a bussing  in  your  ears? 

1(6 

2h 

57 

15 

I7I1.  Do  your  lags  often  feel  too  tense? 

6U 

6 

65 

7 

17$.  Do  you  often  have  pains  in  your  head? 

50 

22 

6k 

8 

7,Uk 

.01 

295 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  SEIF  AND  SELF  IDEAL  SORTS  OF 
FHTSICALLT  HANDICAPPED  AND  NOW-HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 


KSS5 

Sort 

: — E 

"IT" 

t2 

M 

“T“ 

in 

H 

~T~ 

r 

Riyslcal  Factors 

3«  I aa  a fast  runner, 

. S 

11 

21* 

31 

26 

15 

25 

7.382 

.03 

1 

33 

21* 

9 

la 

21 

k 

20.  I can  jump  veil. 

S 

12 

31* 

20 

28 

21*'J 

11* 

7.766 

.03 

1 

21» 

35 

7 

28 

28 

10 

22.  I have  nice  hair. 

s 

35 

26 

5 

35 

18 

13 

1 

1*2 

21 

3 

1*3 

15 

8 

27.  I hare  lots  of 

;s 

26 

25 

15 

la 

15 

10 

5.0U* 

.09 

energy. 

1 

1*1* 

19 

3 

1*3 

17 

6 

30.  I am  good  looking. 

s 

29 

21* 

13 

20 

20 

26 

1 

la 

18 

7 

37 

23 

6 

33*  I dress  so  people 

s 

19 

19 

28 

19 

20 

27 

ulU  notice  me. 

1 

12 

21* 

30 

17 

25 

21* 

36.  I soar  bright  oolora  S 

25 

33 

8 

22 

25 

19 

1 

19 

1*0 

7 

12 

37 

17 

UU.  I am  tall. 

s 

20 

22 

21* 

23 

21 

22 

1 

25 

31* 

7 

li* 

35 

..P 

6.196 

.05 

Total 

s 

177  207  11*1* 

m 

158 

.01 

1 

21*0  215 

73 

235 

201 

92 

2.1*00 

N.S. 

1}.  I am  not  neat. 

s 

6 

18 

1*2 

11 

19 

36 

10.200 

.01 

1 

8 

12 

1*6 

21* 

10 

32 

- . 

9.  My  clothes  are 

s 

10 

28 

28 

10 

12 

1*1* 

8.71^ 

.02 

different. 

1 

17 

16 

33 

12 

12 

1*2 

25.  I hare  poor  health. 

s 

5 

11*  • 

1*7 

7 

15 

l*i* 

1 

1* 

8 

51* 

8 

12 

1(6 

26.  I do  not  hare  a 

s 

11* 

23 

29 

11* 

27 

25 

good  figure. 

1 

9 

23 

31* 

21* 

11* 

28 

8.071* 

.02 

296 

Iteas 

Sort 

£ 

c 

l2 

p 

M ? iTTi 

M 

-y- 

~T8 

32.  I cannot  throe 

S 

Ih  32  20 

12 

3k 

20 

a ball  eell. 

1 

6 30  30 

15 

31 

20 

39.  I an  clunsy. 

S 

7 10  U9 

2 

23 

kl 

6.68k 

.Ok 

UO.  I an  eeak. 

s 

8 21  37 

2 

20 

kk 

♦ 

1 

1 16  K9 

2 

17 

k7 

1j5.  I do  not  like 

s 

8 26  32 

8 

kO 

18 

6.88k 

.Ok 

actire  ganes. 

7 30  29 

k 

kl 

21 

• 

Total 

s~ 

72  172  281i 

66 

190 

272 

1.388 

N.S. 

1 

1 

1 

52  156  330 

92 

158" 

283 

lk.l76 

.01 

Interpersonal  Belations 

I 

7.  I join  in  shat  the 

s 

hS  20  1 

kk 

16 

6 

1 

group  is  doing. 

1 

li3  22  1 

37 

2k 

5 

l5.  Other  people  eant 

s 

15  31  20 

21 

19 

26 

8.7k6 

.02 

ne  to  tell  then  what 

1 

28  23  15 

21 

18 

27 

to  do. 

36.  I like  ny  parents. 

s 

lt6  18  2 

52 

11 

3 

1 

52  111  0 

36 

27 

3 

7.398 

.03 

- 

37.  My  parents  let 

s 

35  21  10 

22 

2k 

20 

6.U96 

.05 

- 

ne  decide. 

lilt  18  h 

31 

26 

9 

\ 

Total 

s 

lla  90  33 

139 

70 

65 

2.758 

N.S. 

1 

167  77  20 

125 

95 

kk 

15.152 

.01 

L7.  I an  unpopular. 

s 

12  22  32 

12 

15 

39 

1 

It  12  50 

17 

10 

39 

8.030 

CM 

O 

• 

?9.  I hare  brother. 

sister  I don't  like. 

s 

6 2k  36 

11 

20 

35 

1 

1 

5 27  31» 

5 

10 

51 

9.930 

.01 

i2.  My  parents  expect 

s 

6 27  33 

7 

35 

2k 

too  nuch  of  ne. 

1 

3 3k  29 

3 

29 

i 

Total 

S“ 

■?li"  73  161 

"16- 

~76r 

98 

■:56B 

“ST?. 

1 

12  73  113 

i 

25 

k9 

12k 

9.322 

.01 

- 

1 

1 

1 

i 

T 

Capacities,  Abilities,  Skills 


1.  I look  on  the  bright 

S 

k7 

16 

3 

k5 

10 

. 11 

side  of  things. 

1 

5k 

9 

3 

53 

11 

2 

2.  I understand  the 

s 

k6 

15 

5 

k3 

19 

k 

kind  of  person  1 an. 

1 

51 

12 

3 

k3 

20 

3 

5.  I can  taka  a Joke  on 

s 

kl 

19 

6 

k7 

12 

7 

nyself . 

1 

kk 

16 

6 

37 

23 

6 

8.  I an  a leader. 

s 

9 

36 

21 

9 

22 

35 

5.932 

1 

36 

17 

13 

33 

13 

20 

16.  I draw  pictures. 

s 

30 

23 

13 

29 

21 

16 

1 

30 

29 

7 

35 

17 

Ik 

19.  I an  goed  in  ny 

s 

36 

17 

13 

33 

16 

17 

school  work. 

1 

57 

6 

3 

k9 

Ik 

3 

35.  I can  take  things 

s 

30 

25 

11 

31 

31 

k 

apart  and  put 
, then  together 

again. 

1 

30 

28 

8 

19 

37 

10 

k7.  I have  confidence 

s 

k5 

15 

6 

3k 

21 

11 

in  ny  own 

1 

kk 

21 

1 

27 

26 

13 

12.582 

abilities . 
k9.  1 take  part  in 

s 

35 

27 

k 

35 

18 

13 

class  discussions. 

1_ 

k2 

23 

1 

29 

32 

5 

Totals 

s 

319  193 

82 

306 

170 

118 

7.686 

1 

388  161 

k5 

325 

193 

76 

I5.5k2 

6.  I cannot  talk  well 

S 

10 

25 

31 

2k 

16 

26 

7.330 

.03 

in  front  of  a 
group. 

1 

7 

28 

31 

31 

19 

16 

19.kk0 

.01 

10.  1 do  not  like  to 

s 

9 

23 

3k 

Ik 

25 

27 

wake  things. 

1 

5 

28 

33 

17 

27 

22 

7.k20 

.03 

Total 

s 

19 

k8 

65 

38 

kl 

53 

lk.k98 

.01 

1 

12 

56 

6k 

k8 

k6 

38 

27.337 

.01 

1 

j 

I 


I 


(! 


'eanlngfnl  Objects,  Sitaatiooa,  Eyents 


I keep  working  wntll 

S 

U7 

11 

8 

li8 

10 

8 

work  is  finished. 

1 

52 

10 

U 

lilt 

16 

6 

m 

I feel  money  is 

s 

38 

17 

11 

32 

12 

22 

■ 

inport  ant . 

1 

35 

19 

12 

29 

16 

21 

aM 

I like  reading. 

s 

lt8 

11 

7 

3li 

23 

9 

6.88k 

.Ok 

1 

U2 

19 

5 

32 

25 

9 

a 

I get  places  on  tine 

.s 

1|2 

19 

5 

lt2 

16 

8 

a 

1 

37 

28 

1 

30 

32 

it 

I watch,  listen  to 

s 

55 

10 

1 

k3 

22 

1 

6.190 

.Ok 

T.V.,  radio. 

1_ 

36 

30 

0 

2U 

27 

.05 

1 

Total 

s 

230 

68 

32 

199 

83 

it8 

6.5k2 

.05 

1 

202  106 

22 

159 

126 

li5 

13.6kk 

.01 

.2. 

I don't  like 

s 

16 

20 

30 

19 

21 

26 

- 

arlthnetic. 

1 

5 

2k 

37 

17 

11 

38 

9.620 

.01 

.3. 

I do  not  like 

s 

8 

23 

35 

11 

20 

35 

animals. 

1 

7 

15 

lilt 

21 

9 

36 

7.690 

.05 

?li. 

I do  not  like  school 

.s 

15 

13 

38 

19 

16 

3b 

1 

10 

20 

36 

20 

12 

3lt 

>8. 

I an  not  a good 

s 

9 

lit 

33 

11 

27 

28 

6.k66 

.05 

sport. 

1_ 

5 

12 

JL- 

17 

21 

28 

12.6kO 

.01 

Total 

s” 

k8 

70  136 

60 

81t 

119 

2.716 

N.S. 

1 

27 

71  166 

75 

53 

136 

26.770 

.01 

Idjastsent 

laa 

I get  excited  or 

s 

lit 

25 

27 

lit 

23 

29 

upset  easily. 

1 

6 

18 

U2 

3 

9 

51t 

ii. 

I can't  seen  to 

s 

15 

22 

29> 

16 

25 

25 

keep  ay  mind  on  my 
work. 

1 

6 

23 

37 

13 

20 

33 

13. 

I an  shy. 

s 

17 

22 

27 

21 

22 

23 

1 

5 

19 

1|2 

6 

16 

Ilk 

1.  I aa  hurt  by 
critlclra. 


S lit  23  29 

1 6 12  lj8 


7 30  29 

It  15  li7 


1(1.  I cannot  make 
up  ny  alnd. 


S 13  25  28 

1 5 22  39 


9 36  21 

6 33  27 


k6. 

I am  afraid  to 

S 

10 

2k 

32 

k 

37 

25 

take  chances. 

1 

1 

26 

39 

5 

29 

32 

50. 

I an  an  unhappy 

S 

7 

15 

kk 

5 

18 

k3 

person. 

1 

_1 

15 

50 

3 

22 

kl 

Total  S 90  150  216  ?6  191  195  5.300  M.S, 

1 30  135  297  ItO  llOi  278  1.9k6  N.S, 
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